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DEDICATION 


To the young people in the secondary schools of 
America, whose enthusiasm and initiative have pro- 
vided the vitality of the student activity movement. 


——— 


PREFACE 


“Extracurricular activities’ have come a long way since 
1920, when this phase of the educational program was begin- 
ning to receive attention in professional literature and in edu- 
cation courses and pioneer teachers sensitive to the interests of 
young people were blazing new trails. The intervening years 
have brought about a number of significant changes in student 
activities, in the educational program of which they are a part, 
and in the social setting in which schools operate. These changes 
justify a reconsideration of various aspects of the “extracur- 
tricular” program and a reappraisal of its contribution to the 
development of young people which is the function of the 
school. 

The purpose of this book is to present such a reconsideration 
and reappraisal in compact form for use in college courses on 
student activities. The authors have in mind that the book may 
also be helpful to the teacher or administrator concerned to 
capitalize on the educational values to be found in student ac- 
tivities, to student leaders of various activities, and to parents 
interested in understanding modern developments in education. 

In the present volume attention has been given to the impact 
of recent educational trends upon the secondary school program. 
Student activities are no longer confined to “extracurricular” 
projects, nor are they found only outside the classroom. Under 
the concept the authors hold, classroom and out-of-class learn- 
ing experiences alike may be enriched by activities involving 
a large degree of student initiative and responsibility. 

For classes of prospective teachers, it is hoped that the ini- 
tial chapters devoted to underlying principles and basic philoso- 
phy may assist them to a balanced perspective on the scope and 
variety of the teacher’s task. In the several chapters devoted to 
Specific activities, the reader will find attention given to the re- 
lationship of each of these particular areas to the educational 
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program аз a whole, as well as practical suggestions on “what 
to do and how to do it.” The carefully annotated reference lists 
at the close of successive chapters will serve as a guide for fur- 
ther reading and study. 

The book has grown out of the experiences of the authors 
over a period of many years, first as enthusiastic sponsors of 
several student activities in the developing period of the extra- 
curricular movement, then as principals of high schools with 
vigorous activity programs, and, more recently, as college in- 
structors responsible for courses dealing with the organization 
and administration of activities. It has benefited from stimu- 
lating suggestions, constructive criticisms, and firsthand re- 
ports of successes and failures in activity programs given by 
students in their classes. 

It should be emphasized that the most effective method of 
improving skill and competence in guiding student activities is 
through practical application and discriminating experimenta- 
tion. Trying out new ideas and appraising results, taking re- 
sponsibility for some phase of the program, working with 
students in carrying out a project—these are “musts” if one is 
to profit fully from this volume. 


EDGAR С. JOHNSTON 
Roraxp С. Faunce 


Wayne University 
February, 1952 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Chapter 1 d Ca Gj 7 
THE NATURE OF STUDENT ACTIVITIES a 


Any adequate approach to the nature of student activities 
must take into account changes in the attitudes of teachers and 
administrators toward the activity program in the last two 
decades and a new concept of the curriculum which appears to 
be coming into general acceptance. Times have changed since 
Mr. Dooley was asked by his friend Hennessey for advice on 
his son's high school course and replied, “Well, Hennessey, it 
doesn't so much matter what a boy studies—so long as he 
doesn't like it." A sounder point of view is presented by Ana- 
tole France in The Crime of Sylvester Bonnard. Although 
written more than fifty years ago, this volume presents a philos- 
ophy of education so modern that it is within only recent years 
that it has found its way into common practice. 

The story tells of a gentle academician and scholar whose 
ruling passion is the study of old books and manuscripts. He 
displays, however, a surprisingly fresh and vivid point of view. 
Bonnard finds the granddaughter of his childhood sweetheart 
an orphan earning her living by menial tasks in a girls’ boarding 
school to which she has been assigned by her guardian, a hard- 
headed businessman and country lawyer. It is in conversation 
with lawyer Mouche that Bonnard presents his views on educa- 
tion: 


“Alas,” replied Maitre Mouche, “she must be trained to take her part 
in the struggle of life, One does not come into this world simply to 
amuse one’s self, and to do just what one pleases.” 

“One comes into this world,” I responded, rather warmly, “to enjoy 
what is beautiful and what is good, and to do as one pleases, when the 
things one wants to do are noble, intelligent, and generous. An educa- 
tion which does not cultivate the will, is an education that depraves the 
mind. It is a teacher’s duty to teach the pupil how to will.” 

Note: Portions of this chapter have been adapted from an article by one 


of the authors, “Extra-Curricular Activities and the Curriculum,” in The 
Clearing House, XII, No. 3 (November, 1937), pp. 144-49. 
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“It is not by amusing one’s self that one can learn.” 

“It is only by amusing one’s self that one can learn,” I replied. “The 
whole art of teaching is only the art of awakening the natural curiosity 
of young minds for the purpose of satisfying it afterwards ; and curiosity 
itself can be vivid and wholesome only in proportion as the mind is 
contented and happy. Those acquirements crammed by force into the 
minds of children simply clog and stifle intelligence, In order that 
knowledge be properly digested, it must have been swallowed with a 
good appetite.” 1 


In the transition from Mr. Dooley to Sylvester Bonnard we 
may find an epitome of the teacher’s attitude toward extra- 
curricular activities. They were regarded once with hostility or 
indifference. The teacher’s task was to impart learning. Ath- 
letics developed pretty largely as a result of pupil interest and 
without benefit of faculty approval or supervision. New activi- 
ties came into being through the spontaneous interest of pupils, 
either as a reaction against the formalism of the curriculum or 
in imitation of the social life of the college. Here and there a 
sympathetic teacher made himself a part of the pupil’s life out- 
side the classroom and devoted leisure time to unscheduled 
sponsorship of student projects, but these companions of youth 
represented the exception rather than the rule. The point of 
view of a considerable portion of the teaching group is repre- 
sented by the dictum of one experienced teacher and scholar of 
the old school, who had occasion in a lecture to refer to extra- 
curricular activities: “Extracurricular activity!” was his com- 
ment. “A new-fangled term for what in my day was known as 
dissipation,” 

Another considerable portion of the teaching staff in the 
high school of an earlier day did not go to the length of active 
opposition, but looked upon the activity program as a harmless 
outlet for adolescent enthusiasm on the part of the pupils who 
participated, as well as of teachers who served as volunteer 
advisers. As long as the activity program did not make too 
great inroads on the time to be devoted to their specialties or 


‚ 2 Translation by Lafcadio Hearn, The Modern Lib: York: Live- 
right Publishing Corp.), pp. 176-78. PRAET For 
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interfere seriously with their own leisure they had no fault to 
find with the program. Activities were not looked upon as a 
part of the real business of the school, however, or as present- 
ing any legitimate demands on the time and effort of the 
teachers. Their policy toward clubs and social life in general 
was one of laissez faire. A result of this attitude may be seen 
in the abuses which developed in the early athletic programs 
and in the undemocratic and sometimes questionable activities 
of the high school fraternities and sororities which sprang up 
in the early years of the twentieth century. 

That day is now happily past and the serious-minded student 
of the secondary school today would give to the so-called extra- 
curricular activities a large place in accomplishing those objec- 
tives which the school is designed to achieve. High school 
teachers generally have come to recognize the importance of 
student activities and to consider their supervision as a signifi- 
cant phase of the teacher’s responsibility. This is evidenced in 
the large enrollment in classes dealing with the philosophy and 
administration of activities, in the increasing volume of publi- 
cations dealing with the extracurricular field, and in the fre- 
quent descriptions of successful practices in individual schools. 

The first course devoted to the organization and administra- 
tion of extracurricular activities was introduced by Professor 
Fretwell of Teachers College in 1917. The first volume treating 
the program in a systematic way was published in 1925. Today 
at least a dozen general works are available in the field and 
many other volumes deal with specific phases of the program. 
Courses providing teachers with a background for assuming 
the responsibilities of supervision are available in all the leading 
schools of education. 

The change in attitude toward the student activity program 
is admirably illustrated by the attempt to find a more satisfac- 
tory term for this phase.of the school’s responsibility. Many 
teachers and writers have objected to the term “extracurricular 
activity” (which has been most generally used) as carrying the 
connotation of something added on, something outside of the 
real function of the school and, consequently, nonessential. 


Such terms as “co-curricular,” “semicurricular,” “intracurricu- 
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lar," “collateral activities,’ and “extra-class activities" have 


been proposed as substitutes for the term in general use. While 
none of these has supplanted the earlier term, their use has 
served to demonstrate clearly the recognition on the part of 
School people that the experiences comprised in these extra-class 
projects are a significant part of the educational program of the 
modern school. In general, the term ‘‘student activities" will be 
used in the present volume to characterize those areas of the 
school program ordinarily called “extracurricular.” 

Paralleling the change in attitude toward student activities 
is the development of a different concept of the curriculum 
itself. The various meanings ascribed to the term “curriculum” 
are well summarized by Caswell and Campbell? In its earliest 
meaning the curriculum was the sequence of studies to which 
a group of pupils might be assigned. It is with this concept of 
the curriculum that many high schools once offered pupils the 
choice of the “classical,” “the college preparatory,” “the com- 
mercial,” "the industrial,” “the English," or “the general" 
curriculum. 

Another use of the term which has had quite general accept- 
ance would make the curriculum the subject matter to be 
employed in instruction. On this basis the curriculum is viewed 
as synonymous with the course of study. In its simplest form 
this meant merely a list of textbooks to be used, with reference 
to the specific sections to be covered in different parts of the 
course, As the limited character of this concept came to be 
recognized, attention was turned toward the development of 
printed “courses of study” organized in terms of topics to be 
covered and related to a wider range of text and reference 
material. With the emphasis on curriculum revision, detailed 
courses of study were developed widely during the 1920’s either 
by groups of specialists or by the teachers of a department 
working together. In either case the emphasis was primarily 
on а body of subject matter to be mastered by the pupil. 

A concept which finds general acceptance today is that which 
identifies the curriculum with the experiences of the pupil. 


2 Hollis І, Caswell and Doak Campb: Il, Curri 
York: The American Book Со., 1935), did i е New 
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This point of view has characterized a number of the recent 
state programs of curriculum development. It is well illustrated 
in a bulletin of the Michigan Department of Public Instruction: 


If the fundamental task of the school is to prepare children for life, 
the curriculum must be as wide as life itself. It should be thought of as 
comprising all the activities and the experiences afforded by the com- 
munity through the school, whereby the children may be prepared to 
participate in the life of the community. 


It must be obvious that the view we hold concerning the 
relationship of extracurricular activities to the curriculum 
depends in no small part upon the concept of the curriculum we 
accept. If we take the point of view that the curriculum com- 
prises all the experiences of the child under the auspices of the 
school, the distinction between curriculum and extracurriculum 
tends to disappear. Wrestling with the problems of democratic 
government as they are met in the student council or the home- 
room is as much a part of the curriculum as study in the 
classroom about the form of government of ancient Rome or 
modern Detroit. In fact, it may be much more significant, for 
the latter in the hands of an unimaginative teacher may remain 
merely facts-to-be-learned and represent in no real sense an 
experience of the pupil. Planning an assembly program, prepar- 
ing for a school party, reporting student activities for the 
school paper, participation on an athletic team—all represent 
pupil experience in a learning situation and consequently com- 
prise a definite part of the curriculum. A thoughtful English 
schoolmaster has given us a discerning statement of this mod- 
ern point of view: 

A master in the art of living draws no sharp distinction between his 
work and his play, his labor and his leisure, his mind and his body, his 
education and his recreation. He hardly knows which is which. He 
simply pursues his vision of excellence through whatever he is doing 
and leaves others to determine whether he is working or playing. To 
himself he always seems to be doing both, Enough for him that he does 
it well.4 


. * Michigan Today (Lansing, Mich.: State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1937). 


*L. P. Jacks, Education Through Recreation (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1932), p. 1. 
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It is this point of view toward the relationship of the cur- 
riculum and extracurricular activities to which we direct atten- 
tion. Fretwell’s familiar thesis, “It is the business of the school 
to organize the whole situation so that there is a favorable 
opportunity for everyone, teachers as well as pupils, to practice 
the qualities of the good citizen here and now with results 
satisfying to the one doing the practicing,” 5 is applicable alike 
to curriculum and to extracurricular activities. We are inter- 
ested in having experiences provided for pupils through which 
they may develop their own abilities and powers more effec- 
tively, may learn to accept responsibility and to work cooper- 
atively with their fellows, may contribute generously to the 
common good, and may evaluate with increasing discernment 
the worth of their own contributions. There is no particular 
purpose to be served by drawing sharp distinctions among the 
situations in which this experience is to be gained. With the 
recurring emphasis on personal and social well-being as the 
prime objectives of the school, attitudes have come to have a 
more important place in the educational program than informa- 
tion or skill alone. Our aim is to develop in pupils an under- 
standing of the world in which they find themselves, those 
abilities essential to performing effectively their part as citizens, 
and those attitudes which will lead them to play a responsible 
part as members of the community. We shall look upon the 
school as a situation rich in opportunities for developing these 
desirable qualities. Our task will be to utilize these opportuni- 
ties to the fullest wherever they may be. 

Fretwell's second thesis, “Wherever possible, extra-curricular 
activities should grow out of curricular activities and return to 
them to enrich them,” ° points the way to a mutually beneficial 
relationship. It is obvious, however, that a broadened concept 
of the curriculum carries us even farther. What have been 
termed extracurricular activities and the procedures of the 
classroom are complementary phases of one process—the provi- 
sion of appropriate situations to promote desirable learning in 


5 Elbert К. Fretwell, Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools 
yon) : Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931), p. 2. 
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pupils. In the broadened curriculum which includes all of that 
process we have not two, but many types of activities. They 
vary in complexity, in dependence on teacher direction, and in 
their degree of relationship to immediate pupil interests. 

Some phases of the school program will lend themselves 
more readily to the attainment of some of our objectives, while 
others will have a different contribution to make. A sound 
procedure will not consist simply in organizing into courses 
those activities ordinarily called extracurricular and granting 
credit for them. In fact, a promising trend in secondary educa- 
tion is the tendency to reduce the emphasis on marks and grades 
and credits and to improve our records of pupil experience. 
The responsibility of administrators and teachers is to view the 
whole school situation for experiences contributing to pupil 
growth and to provide for every desirable activity the condi- 
tions most favorable to its maximum contribution. 

The awarding of credit as a badge of academic respectability 
need not be a primary concern. It will be a happy day for 
secondary education when we can do away with credit entirely 
and in its place can present for each pupil a comprehensive 
picture of his background, his interests, his abilities, and his 
achievements with appropriate recommendations toward his fu- 
ture educational.and vocational career. 

It is probable, however, that for some years to come most 
schools will make some distinction between curricular and 
extracurricular activities. So it may be appropriate to consider 
the special contribution which the activities commonly called 
extracurricular have to make to the total school program. In 
most schools student activities would benefit from some of the 
attention to organization and careful teacher planning which 
characterize the activities of the classroom, At the same time 
organized class work would gain from a larger measure of 
pupil participation in determining aims and carrying out the 
program. There will probably always be in the school a need 
for some types of experience which are relatively formal, defi- 
nitely organized, somewhat abstract, and under the more con- 
scious direction of teachers. There will also be a large place 
for types of experience growing out of the spontaneous inter- 
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ests of pupils, with pupils accepting the major responsibility for 
planning and developing them and with a very close relation 
to immediate needs. In this latter area the student council, 
clubs, athletics, assemblies, and social life will find an important 
place. 
ihe arteptance of that point of view which incorporates the 
extracurricular activity into the curriculum carries with it 
important implications for school procedure. In the first place, 
it demands a recognition on the part of teachers of the impor- 
tance of the less formal activities of club and playground and 
а cheerful acceptance of the responsibilities of sponsorship. Too 
frequently teachers have looked upon requests to sponsor clubs 
or plan assemblies as unnecessary inroads on their "free" time, 
and have viewed the scope of their legitimate duties as bounded 
by classroom walls. When teaching is viewed as stimulation . of 
desirable activity on the part of pupils rather than as mere 
lesson hearing, these out-of-class duties assume their proper 
place as significant and satisfying’ phases of the teacher's func: 
tion. Incidentally, this viewpoint may serve to vitalize classroom 
teaching and to establish thar desirable rapport between feather 
Se apil which ia euental to effective learning. E 
econd, this concept of the curriculum places on teacher- 
training institutions an obligation to provide a broader back- 
ground and more vital contact with the program of student 
activities. A frequent criticism on the part of high school 
principals is that the beginning teacher knows how to teach 
history or mathematics but has had no preparation for the 
responsibilities of a homeroom, the sponsorship of à dramatic 
club, or a position as adviser to the school paper. Teachers tend 
to teach as they were taught. We cannot hope for a functional 
view of secondary education as long as those in teacher-training 
institutions teach their specialties in isolation and emphasize 
details of method rather than focusing attention on the charac- 
teristics, needs, and interests of pupils. 
< In the third place, this viewpoint demands of the adminis- 


trator and of the community a recognition of the increased 
responsibilities placed upon the teacher in the modern school. 
(s possibilities of a homeroom as a means of intimate per- 
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sonal contact with each pupil will not be realized if this теѕроп- 
sibility is simply added to the load of an already overburdened 
teacher. Promoting pupil growth through a mathematics club 
or a school newspaper or a student council demands time and 
thought and energy. This fact must be recognized in consider- 
ing the appropriate assignment of responsibility. The com- 
munity must be led to understand what the school of today is 
trying to achieve and what the conditions necessary to achieve- 
ment are. If modern education is more vital than that of the 
“cold storage" type, it is also more costly. We have failed 
signally in carrying the public with us as we have expanded our 
concept of the school’s function. Too often in times of stress 
the layman has demanded the elimination as “fads and frills” 
of some of the most vital parts of the school program. The 
public will support a rich and varied type of education when it 
sees the importance of that education for the success of demo- 
cratic institutions, . UN 

Fourth, an intelligent program demands thoughtful plan-, 
ning. If all the experiences provided by the school are part of 
the curriculum, we must accept responsibility for canvassing 
all the opportunities which are available in the school and in 
the community and organizing them for their most effective 
contribution to pupil growth. This means careful, cooperative 
planning that every phase of the school’s offering may make its 
maximum contribution. Too many extracurricular organiza- 
tions, like Topsy, just grew. There are dangers to be 


‘avoided here. At the same time, some of the vitality of the 


extracurricular activities is due to spontaneous pupil en- 
thusiasm and the lack of teacher domination in the program. 
Attention to the educational outcomes to be achieved from 
these activities must not be allowed to rob pupils of their 
initiative and their sense of proprietorship. Pupils must play 
a large part in the planning. _ 

inally, there is incumbent upon the school continuous and 
Painstaking effort to evaluate the outcomes of the various 
activities comprising its program. With the realization that 
What we call extracurricular activities have a vital contribu- 
tion to make to real education, some enthusiasts have made the 
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mistake of taking for granted that anything which is exfra- 
curricular must be ipso facto sound education. We need to 
recognize that the values from any school situation are not 
automatic but merely potential. A pupil may learn responsi- 
bility and cooperation from his experience on a student council: 
On the other hand, he may be learning simply how to do à. 
clever bit of political logrolling. The boy on the football team 
may be acquiring ideals of good sportsmanship, fair play, and 
self-reliance, and the ability to work with others. He may be 
learning simply that winning is the only thing that counts and 
that athletics are the most important thing in school. Attitudes 
cannot be assigned like problems in arithmetic. Desirable ideals 
will result only as thoughtful attention is given to providing 


tlie kinds of situations tikety to result in their attainment. 

~ Student activities have achieved their majority. They have 
come of age and are now recognized as full-fledged partners in 
the educational enterprise. The larger concept of the curricu- 
lum, which is gaining general acceptance and which includes 
the extracurricular activities as a part of the whole school pro- 
gram, presents a significant challenge to teachers. Certainly 
the teacher's task is a much more difficult one than that repre- 
sented in the traditional view. It is much easier to assign the 
next ten pages for tomorrow than to guide thirty pupils with 
varying interests and abilities through the difficulties of solving 
a problem of community living. It is a much more exacting 
task to consider all the factors which enter into the experience 
of the individual pupil and to endeavor to assure him maximum 
opportunities for desirable growth than to test the memory of 
facts learned. To the teacher with professional vision, how- 
ever, the rewards are infinitely more satisfying. 


What. Are Student Activities? The answer to this question 
18 not as simple as it first appears. An earlier treatise on extra- 


curricular activities defined them as "those activities which 
e place outside the regular school day, originate in the spon- 


taneous interests of pupils, and are carried on without the 
reward of school credit.” But some of the activities ordinarily 


racurricular meet during school hours. Many schools 


as 


( 
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provide a special activity period as part of the daily schedule. 
Frequently an enthusiastic teacher or principal, convinced of 

the value of student organizations, has made the first suggestion 

out of which a club or student council has grown. , Мапу_ 
schools award credit for certain student activities and some 

even require each pupil to present a unit of extracurricular 

credit toward graduation. The band may meet as a regular 

class in one school and be a spare-time activity in another. 

Within the same school an activity which began as the hobby 

of a few enthusiasts may have been elevated to the status of a 

special class with full academic respectability. 

As pointed out earlier, the newer concept of the curriculum 
makes the dividing line between "curricular" and “‘extracur- 
ricular" at best a shadowy one. In this volume we are not so 
much concerned with preciseness of definition as with practical 
help to the teacher with responsibility for some of the more 
informal activities which are carried on in the modern second- 
ary school. We are more interested in the character and vigor 
of the crops grown in the fields than in the accurate location 
of the fences which divide them. 

The general scope of that area of the educational program 
with which we are concerned is suggested in the classification 
of activities presented by a committee of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. In a volume 
dealing with the high school curriculum, the committee devotes 
one chapter to extracurricular activities and identifies twelve 
types of activity: 


TYPE ONE. Participation in the organization, management, and 
control of the school. The first type includes the cooperative activities 
of pupils in such organizations as student associations, student councils, 
senates, executive committees, cabinets, boards of control, congresses, 
squad patrols, classes, and other administrative groups. It includes also 
such individual activities as those of monitors, assistants, guards, elected 
leaders, voluntary workers, and special administrative appointees. This 
type is the most broadly inclusive of all, and consequently the most ` 
difficult to keep separated from other types. 

TYPE TWO. Drives and community activities. Drives and cam- 
paigns: such activities as are necessary to carry on drives and cam- 
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paigns in clean-up and paint-up week, health week, anti-litter week, 
bird week, education week, anti-noise week, community chest campaign, 
and school bond campaign. General improvement activities: junior for- 
esters, conservation club, junior citizens club, junior association of 
commerce, junior booster club, community playgrounds, opportunity 
school, and the like. 

TYPE THREE. Religious and social welfare clubs and organiza- 
tions of relief. Religious clubs: Hi-Y, Girl Reserves, religious educa- 
tion groups. Social and welfare clubs: Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, boys’ brotherhood, thrift clubs, etc. Organizations of relief: 
junior red cross, first aid groups, social service clubs, national safety, 
Near East relief, hospital auxiliaries, bands of mercy, red star league, 
etc. 

TYPE FOUR. Purely social activities. Parties, dances, mixers, pic- 
nics, social dancing clubs, etiquette clubs, dinners, banquets, receptions. 
Illustrative activities for which the home is directly responsible. Ac- 
tivities under school influence and for which the school is indirectly 
responsible, Incidental conduct activities such as meeting and talking 
with pupils in the corridors, in the classroom, in the lunchroom, in the 
auditorium, in the gymnasium. Social activities of pupils, informal but 
purely social in nature, such as mixers, afternoon school parties, pic- 
nics, and informal affairs in the gymnasium. Social activities of pupils 
in more formal gatherings of pupils, such as dinners, receptions, and 
banquets. Social and etiquette club activities, 

TYPE FIVE. Athletics and other physical training activities. Mass 
play and physical activities common to an unlimited number of partici- 
pants: e.g., cage ball, еіс, Activities for the larger group games; e.g» 
football, basketball, etc. Activities for the small group games; eg» 
wrestling, tennis, etc. Activities for individual participation games; 
€g., golf, archery, etc. Activities for managers, captains, etc. 

TYPE SIX. School publications. Newspapers, magazines, annuals, 
and handbooks. Activities of members of a board of publications. Ac- 
tivities of members of a publication staff. Activities of managing edi- 
tors and assistant managing editors. Activities of reporters. Activities 
of business managers, circulation managers, or assistants in either case. 
Activities of students not officially connected with the publication. 

TYPE SEVEN. Dramatics and public speaking. Plays, pageants, 
operettas, movies, folk songs and dances; debating, oratory, extempo- 
raneous speaking, school forums. Activities common to dramatics and 
public speaking. Activities common to various forms of dramatics. Ac- 
tivities peculiar to specific dramatic forms or to described individual 
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participants. Activities peculiar to debating. Activities peculiar to 
other kinds of public speaking. 

TYPE EIGHT. Musical activities. Chorus, glee clubs, quartets, 
operas, operettas, cantatas, appreciation clubs, band, orchestra, and 
other musical organizations, 

TYPE NINE. Subject clubs. Agriculture, commercial English, 
mathematics, social science, science, trade and industrial, and other 
subject clubs. 

TYPE TEN. Miscellaneous clubs (not included in Type Nine). 
Aircraft, travel, radio, camera, collection, rifle, etc. 

TYPE ELEVEN. Assemblies. Talks by principal, teachers, pupils, 
ог outsiders. Dramatics by staff, pupils, outsiders, or combination. 
Demonstration. Musical entertainment. Public speaking. School 
forum, Recognition assemblies. Program or recitals of entertainers, 
Movies. Radio programs. Special day program. 

TYPE TWELVE. Homeroom activities." 


The types of activity listed here present, in general, a com- 
prehensive picture of the range of extracurricular experiences 
provided in secondary schools today. Recent findings in edu- 
cational psychology and sociology and the development of 
educational theory in the past twenty years suggest some change 
of emphasis and the inclusion of certain areas not covered. In 
the next chapter attention will be directed to the characteristic 
needs of youth which should determine the nature and develop- 
ment of the program of student activities. Succeeding chapters 
will give consideration to pupil participation in the admin- 
istration of the school, class and homeroom organization, school 
assemblies, clubs, social life, school publications, athletics, 
speech, music, camping and outdoor education, school and com- 
munity relationships, administrative and supervisory problems, 
and the evaluation of student activities. 


For FURTHER READING 


Caswett, Нотллз L., and CAMPBELL, Doak. Curriculum Development. New 
York: The American Book Co., 1935. Chap. iv. 


. ТГ. W. Webb, chairman, et al, High School Curriculum Reorganiza- 
tion, The North Central Association (Ann Arbor, Mich.: The Ann Arbor 
Press, 1933), pp. 359-62. 
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Presents a concept of curriculum which embraces all the experiences 
of the pupil under the auspices of the school. Earlier definitions of the 
curriculum are presented and criticized. 

Faunce, RoLAND C., and Воѕѕімс, Netson L. Developing the Core Cur- 
riculum, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. Chaps. i and ii. 

Defines the challenge to the secondary school in terms of the perceived 
needs of the individual and of the ever changing, dynamic social order 
of democracy. 

FmETWELL, ЕтвЕвт К. Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. Chap. i. 

An excellent early definition of the relationship of the curricular and 
extracurricular programs of the secondary school. 

Jacks, L. P. Education Through Recreation. New York: Harper & Bros, 
1932. Chap. i. : 

A challenging presentation by an English schoolman of the meaning 
of education and of the relationship of enjoyment to learning. 

Jones, GALEN. Extra-Curricular Activities in Relation to the Curriculum. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1935, 

A study of the status of activities in 269 schools from forty-five states. 
An analysis of trends in twenty-eight activities. The newspaper, music 
organizations, dramatics, and debating are found moving steadily toward 
curriculum status. 

McKown, Harry C. Extra-Curricular Activities. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1937. Chap. i. 

A basic volume which has had wide use. Clarifies the contribution 
which extracurricular activities can make to the enrichment of the sec- 
ondary school. Е 

Nationa, Association or Seconpary ScHooL Рвімсрліѕ. The Bulletin, 
DUNS 102 (December, 1941). Washington, D. C.: The Association. 

ap. 1. 

Presents the problems and challenges which confront those who are 
concerned with developing a group activity program. 

Terry, PAUL W. Supervising Extra-Curricular Activities. New York: The 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1930. Chap. i. 

A good early, analysis of the need for group activities as an enrich- 
ment source for the school program. 

Wess, L. W. (chairman), et al. High School Curriculum Reorganisation. 
The North Central Association, Ann Arbor, Mich.: The Ann Arbor 
Press, 1933. 

Recognizes "extracurricular activities" as an integral part of the mod- 
ern curriculum. The analysis of types of activities is serviceable. 


Chapter 2 


THE CHARACTERISTIC NEEDS OF YOUTH 


Why Do Youth Leave School?—The American high school 
is a unique institution. It represents an effort by a society to 
provide an education for all adolescent youth at public expense. 
In 1950 the number of junior and senior high schools ap- 
proached thirty thousand, and the number of youth in attend- 
ance, seven million. To be sure, not all adolescents are in school. 
Even at the peak of enrollment, only about 70 per cent of the 
youth of secondary school age enter the ninth grade and only 
40 per cent of this age group reach high school graduation. 
“Education for All American Youth,” as the title of a recent 
volume? has it, represents a challenge still un-met. The fact 
that the high school is failing to attract or to retain a consider- 
able proportion of the youth it is designed to serve is under- 
scored with monotonous regularity in recent studies of the 
holding power of the secondary school. The findings of three 
such studies may be mentioned briefly: 

'The American Youth Commission found that in Maryland 
(selected as a state typical in cross section to the population of 
the United States as a whole) 34.1 per cent of the youth six- 
teen years of age and 57.7 per cent of those who were seventeen 
at the last birthday were permanently out of school. Of 
the youth sixteen to twenty-four who turned their backs on the 
School for good, eight of every twenty never got beyond the 
eighth grade, five entered high school but did not graduate, five 
completed schooling with high school graduation, and only two 
received further education. The following tabulation indicating 
the reasons given by these youth for leaving school is a signifi- 
cant commentary on the value—or lack of it—they find in 

1 Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth 
(Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1944). 
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continued school attendance. More than half drop out for 
economic reasons, but one out of every four indicates a lack 
of interest in school as the determining factor. 


Percentage 


Reason Given of Youth 
Economic reasons man Sex allthis ok fu, etsy 54.0 
асорату топаз а аа ts 34.1 
Desire to earn own money. . . . . . . . 157 
Needed eros workrat home Оле оз 42 
Lack of interest in school . . . . . . .. 24.6 
CACO ETETE P О ^ 206 
Disciplinary trouble. 47. 4 . us 22 
Subjects too dificult ... . h . . . .. 1.8 
Feeling of completion upon graduation . . . . 13.2 
я tl 32 
оаа Ру И TIS) ОВО 3.0 
OIRE TEREORA Ра ss day "P vss? 2.0 
Tora eden HEU Зем о,’ 1000 
Number of youth . 2... . . . . . . 10,8582 


In New York, the investigators for the Regents' Inquiry 
found that: р 


More than three out of every five pupils in New York State do not 
remain to finish secondary school work. This high rate of withdrawal, 
which exceeds that prevailing in three-fourths of the states, undoubtedly 
reflects general social and economic conditions fully as much as inade- 
quacies in current school programs. It represents, nevertheless, a situa- 
tion to which teaching must be intelligently adjusted. Since a majority 
of New York’s future parents and citizens belong to this withdrawing 
group the promise these young people give of meeting their vocational 
and social obligations is of very direct concern to the State? 


Hand,* reporting for the Illinois Secondary School Cur- 
riculum Program, indicates that approximately three of every 
ten pupils who entered as freshmen four years previously had 
dropped out of high school before graduation time in 1947, for 


2Н. M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story (Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1938). 

8 By permission from When Youth Leave School by Ruth E, Eckert and 
T. O. Marshall. Copyright, 1938, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. 

* Harold C. Hand, Principal Findings of the 1947-1948 Basic Studies of 
the Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program, Circular Series A, No. 
51, Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program, Bulletin No. 2 (Spring- 


[En Ill.: Office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. Мау, 
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the typical Illinois schools used as samples in the study." A 
striking variation of holding power is shown from school to 
school, since dropouts ranged from less than one in ten to as 
many as eight withdrawals for each ten of the original group. 
A point of special significance in this study is the indication of 
groups for whom the high school apparently holds least attrac- 
tion—boys, failing or near failing pupils, and children from 
lower-income families. 

Why do so many young people fail to avail themselves of 
the opportunities the high school offers? The answer to that 
question and a remedy of the causes are a charge on the con- 
science of every responsible individual—teacher, school admin- 
istrator, parent, and citizen—concerned with serving the needs 
of young people. Unquestionably the answer is complicated by 
a variety of causative factors. Some of these are economic— 
costs incidental to high school attendance or the need of the 
adolescents’ earnings for family support. There is convincing 
evidence, however, that many young people drop out because of 
the failure of curricular offerings or teaching methods to chal- 
lenge their interest or satisfy their needs. 

That there has been a growing recognition of the fact that 
the traditional school offering does not even meet the needs of 
a considerable proportion of the pupils who remain in school is 
evidenced by the many recent studies of the secondary school 
curriculum organized on a state-wide or national basis. One 
of these, the Commission on Life Adjustment Education, ad- 
vances the proposition that the American high school fails in 
significant ways to meet the needs of approximately three fifths 
of the young people of high school age, primarily of those who 
will not continue their education in college or enter skilled 
trades for which school has offered some preparation. In ana- 
lyzing the characteristics of the young people not adequately 
Served, a bulletin of the Commission suggests that : 


They often, if not usually, 
1. Come from families the members of which are engaged in un- 
skilled and semiskilled occupations 


"This does not include pupils removed by death or transfer to another 
Secondary school. 
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. Come from families with low incomes 
. Come from families with low cultural environment 
. Are retarded in school 
. Begin school later than other children 
- Make considerably lower achievement test scores for age than 
the average 
7. Make considerably poorer scores on intelligence tests 
8. Make somewhat lower achievement test scores for grade than 
the average 
9. Make lower marks than other students 
10. Are less emotionally mature—nervous, feel less secure 
11. Lack interest in school 9 


Aum о № 


Classifying the Needs of Youth.—Much has been said in 
recent professional literature about discovering and meeting 
the needs of youth. The Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association employed the "social de- 


mands" approach in the well-known classification of youth's 
needs into: 


1. Needs relating to self-realization 

2. Needs relating to human relationships 
3. Needs relating to economic efficiency 
4. Needs relating to civic responsibility 7 


Among the numerous studies of the psychobiological needs 


of youth was the summary published by the Commission on 


Human Relations of the Progressive Education Association | 


under the heading: 


ТҮРІСАІ, Ротмтз or Focus OF CONCERNS ог ADOLESCENTS 


Establishing personal relationships 
Understanding human behavior 
Establishing self in society 
Normality 

Understanding the universe 8 


60. S. Office of Education, Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth 
(Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1948), p. 49, . 
т Educational Policies Commission, Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy (Washington, D. C.: The National Education Association, 1938). 
8 Abstracted from H. H. Giles, H. P. McCutchen, and A. N. Zechiel, 
Exploring the Curriculum (New York: Harper & Bros. 1942), pp. 315-20. 
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Many other examples could be quoted of statements about 
the needs of youth,® for there has been a persistent interest in 
such investigations since about 1930. 


Developmental Tasks.—A. somewhat different approach to 
the personal and social needs of individuals at different stages 
of their development is the concept of “developmental tasks” 
presented by Havighurst and others. According to this point 
of view every individual finds himself confronted by the neces- 
Sity of performing certain "tasks whose nature is imposed by 
the biological demands of the growing organism and the char- 
acteristics of the environment in which he finds himself." The 
concept is defined by Havighurst as follows: 


A developmental task is a task which arises at or about a certain 
period in the life of an individual, successful achievement of which leads 
to his happiness and to success with later tasks, while failure leads to 
unhappiness in the individual, disapproval by the society, and difficulty 
with later tasks . . . developmental tasks may arise from physical mat- 
uration, from the pressure of cultural processes upon the individual, 
from the desires, aspirations, and values of the emerging personality, 
and they arise in most cases from combinations of these factors acting 
together,11 


For the young child, learning to walk, to eat, to talk, acquir- 
ing the control of elimination in accordance with the rituals of 
the particular culture in which he is reared, developing an ap- 


? See, for example, Francis Spaulding, High School and Life, The New 
is Regents' Toy (New York: The McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 


Should Youth Challenge the Secondary School? Bulletin 318 (Lansing, 
Mich.: State Department of Public Instruction, 1941). 

“Surveying High School Students’ Problems by Means of a Problem 
Check List,” Educational Research Bulletin, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, XXI (March 18, 1942). j 

An Inventory Study of the Personal and General Social Problems of 
250 Students in Grades 7-12, Inclusive, Ohio State University School 
(Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1940). ` T 

10 Robert J. Havighurst, Developmental Tasks and Education (Chicago: 

€ University of Chicago Press, 1945). Interesting applications of the 
Concept will be found also in the chapter by Stephen Corey in B. L. Johnson 

ed.), General Education in the American High School (Chicago: Scott, 
огезтап & Co., 1942), chap. iv, and in the chapters by Helen Tryon in the 
1950 yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools, chaps. v, vi. 
11 Havighurst, ор. cit. pp. 6, 8. 
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propriate emotional relationship with other people (and espe- 
cially with his parents) represent some of the common tasks 
whose successful completion at the time when he is ready for 
them is of transcendent importance for the development of a 
wholesome personality. À 

As the child's world expands beyond the home his “assign- 
ments” change in nature and complexity. The playground and 
the school share with the home responsibility for setting the 
stage on which the various roles are to be played. Reading, 
writing, command of numbers are important tasks of this 
period, but by no means the only ones or even the most impor- 
tant! Adolescence, adulthood, middle age, senescence—each 
period presents its own series of developmental tasks which the 
individual must master as best he can in terms of his personal 
characteristics and the cultural environment in which he is 
placed. Some of them are tasks to be learned once for all; 
others are recurrent, to be learned in successive stages as condi- 
tions change. We learn to walk only once. The skills needed 
in human relationships vary with maturity and social setting 
and must be adapted to each new phase of development. 

A further implication of the concept of developmental tasks 
will be given special attention in a later chapter dealing with 
the social life of the school, Through the writings of Lloyd 
Warner, Allison Davis, Havighurst, and others we have come 
to recognize the growing crystallization of American class 
structure. Since the nature of the developmental task is deter- 
mined through the interaction of the individual and the social 
environment, it will be greatly affected by that combination of 
cultural values—loves, hates, aspirations, ambitions, predilec- 
tions, and aversions—which constitutes the prevailing climate 
of the social class to which he is born. The conditions for 


performing his developmental tasks successfully and the criteria 


by which success is measured will differ markedly for the indi- 
vidual of upper- or middle- or lower-class status. 

What are the special developmental tasks of adolescents, the 
age group with which the secondary school is primarily con- 
cerned? Havighurst identifies nine of them: 
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1. Accepting one’s physique and accepting a masculine or feminine 
role 

2. New relationships with age-mates of both sexes 

3. Emotional independence of parents and other adults 

4. Achieving assurance of economic independence 

5. Selecting and preparing for an occupation 

6. Developing intellectual skills and concepts necessary for civic 
competence 

7. Desiring and achieving socially responsible behavior 

8. Preparing for marriage and family life 

9, Building conscious values in harmony with an adequate scientific 
world-picture 12 


These are the important jobs of the adolescent—jobs at 
which he must not fail. He may be innocent of cube root or 
unable to identify a nonrestrictive modifier and still achieve a 
satisfying life. He cannot fail to develop emotional inde- 
pendence without paying a heavy penalty in personal unhap- 
piness and social inefficiency. As Havighurst says: “Тһе 
principal lessons [of this period] are emotional and social, not 
intellectual.” This is not to say that intellectual development is 
not important. Obviously the acquisition of various intellectual 
skills is essential to the attainment of the objectives listed. 
What the concept implies for the school is that the essential 
drives of youth cannot be disregarded through absorption in 
subject matter aims without serious consequences to the devel- 
opment of the individual. It is the conviction of the authors 
of this volume that the activities of the so-called extracurricu- 
lar program have a distinctive contribution to make to the 
developmental tasks of youth, particularly where the activities 
of the classroom reflect an emphasis on traditional subject mat- 
ter and presume comparable backgrounds and similar abilities 
of all pupils. It may very well be that for some pupils, student 
activities provide the most significant, if not the only satisfy- 
a educational experiences they receive at the hands of the 
school ! 


Teacher-Pupil Planning and the Needs of Youth.— Whether 
Studies of the needs of youth have been based upon the demands 


12 Ibid., chap. v. 
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of society, or upon the drives and pressures and interests of 
young people themselves, they increasingly tend to indicate the 
need for pupil participation in the school program. As we have 
learned more about the nature of perception, it has become 
increasingly clear that the individual cannot actually learn any- 
thing for which he cannot perceive or feel a need within him- 
self. Thus the involvement of youth in the discovery of that 
which is to be learned is no longer merely a pleasant theory, 
but an imperative goal in education. It may now be stated that 
the discovery of youth’s needs and the meeting of these needs 
can be achieved only through the direct participation of youth 
themselves in the establishing of learning goals and in evaluat- 
ing their own growth toward achieving them. A school in 
which the students do not participate in planning is thus a 
school in which the learning process does not function. 

Yet it is not easy to abandon conventional teaching methods 
and provide for actual pupil participation in classroom instruc- 
tion. Teacher-pupil planning is increasingly used in various 
classes, and a few schools have moved rather far in extending 
such planning to all classes. In most high schools, however, 
much remains to be done in developing the teaching skills 
involved in teacher-pupil planning and the confidence which 
accompanies success in any new method. 

In one area, at least, immediate opportunities exist for pupil 
participation in planning, executing, and evaluating their own 
activities. The so-called extracurricular domain offers a real 
challenge to school personnel to help youth to meet their needs 
for civic participation, personal growth, and social development. 
This is not to say that pupil participation should be limited to 
that realm of school life which lies outside the classroom. 
Rather, every effort should be exerted to make pupil partici- 
pation a reality in the total school program, of which the class- 
room is a central part. While such efforts are being made, the 
student activity program can be utilized immediately to help 
youth to take an active part in defining and achieving their own 
goals. To the extent that success is achieved in involving youth 
in democratic planning of student activities, it is probable that 
schools can move closer to the goal of extending democratic 
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experiences into the classroom, too. At least, it appears that 
efforts toward teacher-pupil planning of the instructional pro- 
gram cannot go far in schools where even the extra-class 
activities are so conducted as to exclude youth from their plan- 
ning and execution. 

Certain youth needs can be immediately capitalized in the 
activity program. The following partial list of such needs 
suggests the importance of pupil participation in the planning 
of their own activities: 


Civic-Political Needs: 

1. Identification of self with the general welfare 

2. Assumption of individual and group responsibilities as 
members of a civic group 

3. Appreciation of the richness of our democratic social 
heritage 

4. Ability to reach agreement with others on a mutual task 

5. Ability to appraise group progress toward common goals 

6. Concern for the growth and welfare of others 

7. Ability to give leadership to a group cause or organiza- 
tion 


Personal Growth Needs: 

1. For self-expression 
2. For understanding one's self 
3. For understanding others 
4. For widening one's individual interests 
5. For keeping well, physically and mentally 
6. For command of reading, writing, and speaking skills 
7. For developing control of one's own actions 
8. For learning how to adjust to new situations 
9. For achieving security and happiness 

10. For having fun with others 

11. For approval and satisfaction 

12. For belonging 


Social-Development Needs: 
1. Getting along with others 
2. Assuming leadership and followership roles 
3. Choosing wise recreational activities 
4. Learning social rules 
5. Getting along with girls (boys) 
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6. Having happy family relationships 
7. Founding a home, raising a family 
8. Resolving social conflicts 


All these needs, and many others like them, can be met by 
a sound program of student activities in which there is active 
student participation in the stages of planning and execution. 
In view of the importance which we attach to meeting basic 
youth needs, it appears clear that we must find ways to involve 
young people actively in planning their own activities. 
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4 ‘The applications suggested are pertinent to sponsors of student activities 
X as well as to teachers іп the classroom. 
Нахр, Hanorp C. Principal Findings of the 1947-1948 Basic Studies of the 
Ilinois Secondary School. Curriculum Program. Circular Series A, No. 
51. Illinois. Secondary School Curriculum Program Bulletin No. 2 


(May, 1949). Springfield, Ill.: State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 
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Brief résumé of findings of the Illinois studies, together with description 
of the study techniques. Throws light on problems of extending partici- 
pation in group activities to all youth. 

Havicuurst, Ropert J. Developmental Tasks and Education. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1945. 

A pioneering presentation of the concept of tasks which biological and 
social development presents to different age groups. 

Пллмот$ SeconpaAry ScHooL CurricuLum PmocRAM. Guides to Curriculum 
Building, Bulletin No. 8. Springfield, Ill.: State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 1950. 

Good analysis of developmental needs of early adolescents, together 
with suggested tasks appropriate to each area of need. 

Should Youth Challenge the Secondary School? Bulletin No. 318. Lansing, 
Mich.: State Department of Public Instruction, 1941. 

An excellent series of reports on the needs and interests of youth, 
many of them as yet unfulfilled by the secondary school. 

SPAuLpING, Francis T. High School and Life. New York Regents’ Inquiry. 
New York: The McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. 

This volume of the New York Regents' Inquiry is based on personal 
interviews with all leaving pupils (dropouts as well as graduates) from 
schools selected so as to provide a cross section of high schools in that 
state, The sections dealing with recreational interests and civic compe- 
tence will be of special interest to the activity sponsor. 

Омер States Orrice or Epucation. Life Adjustment Education for 
Every Youth. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1948, p. 49. 

A publication of the Commission on Education for Life Adjustment, 
this monograph considers the essential needs of all youth and types of 
school experience which will be helpful in meeting these needs. Other 
publications of the Commission will be worth looking up. 
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Chapter 3 


PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE SCHOOL 


Why Pupil Participation?—Someone has said that democ- 
тасу is “responsibility widely shared.” If the definition is a 
valid one, then provision for sharing of responsibility is one 
of the important obligations of the American secondary school 
of today. We are becoming increasingly aware of pressing 
problems of political organization and of economic and social 
life which have far outrun our efforts at their solution. The 
world is by no means safe for democracy. If our experiment 
in government is to endure it will be by virtue of a new genera- 
tion of citizens better qualified than ours to meet the demands 
which democratic government places upon its adherents. This 
new generation will need to be better informed in social and 
economic matters and to have a clearer understanding of the 
relationships which characterize our complex modern world; 
but, more than information or understanding, they will need to 
have an attitude of social responsibility, a realization that the 
individual benefits only as the social group prospers, an ability 
to arrive at cooperative decisions, 

In the light of the contributions which psychology has made 
to teaching, it seems evident that this responsibility of the 
school cannot be met through courses of study and class exer- 
cises alone. Valuable as is the emphasis on the core of social 
studies in the modern curriculum, it is not enough to study 
about democracy. The pupil must live democracy. In a very 
real sense the school must be a laboratory of citizenship. Obvi- 
ously, opportunities for the practice of pupil responsibility are 
present throughout the school program—in the classroom as 
well as in the various phases of student activities. The most 

28 
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common type of over-all organization for pupil sharing of 
responsibility is the student council. This should in no sense 
be interpreted as minimizing the importance of other oppor- 
tunities for pupils to plan, execute, and appraise the outcome 
of their effort. Pupil participation should permeate the life of 
the school. 

It seems clear that the understandings and skills involved 
in the practice of democratic citizenship cannot be acquired 
from books alone. The school itself must become a laboratory 
in government, where boys and girls can learn democracy by 
practicing it. Since freedom and responsibility should be in- 
separable, students must have daily experiences in the assump- 
tion of responsibility and in discharging it successfully. 

In a school such as we have been proposing, democratic 
citizenship would become more than a gesture. The first need 
of our society is the need for citizens who can think honestly 
and seriously about civic problems, and who can work with 
others in cooperative efforts toward their solution. Such a 
product can be achieved only by schools wherein democratic 
citizenship is practiced everyday. 

A recent state bulletin uses the following language in refer- 
ring to this goal of devotion to the democratic ideal and of skill 
in its practice: 

This result cannot be achieved by reading about democracy from a 
book. It cannot be achieved by discussion alone. It can only be achieved 
by living and practicing the ways of democracy here and now in our 
home, schools, and community life. It can be achieved only as each 
citizen of a school community becomes a real political entity, with the 
privileges and the responsibilities of citizenship challenging his every 
action and thought. It cannot fully be achieved, we submit, until every 
Student is so thoroughly a part of the school government that he really 
believes the school ran better on a given day because he was present. 


Pupil Participation Is Not New.—The concept of self- 
government is nearly as old as education. Plato’s "Academy" 
was partially governed by elected student "Scholarchs." Aris- 
totle extended the field of student self-government in his 


1 Democracy in Action, Bulletin No. 320 (Lansing, Mich.: State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 1941), p. 10. 
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“Lyceum.” Vittorino da Feltre’s “Pleasant House," a court 
school established in Mantua in 1428, made elaborate provision 
for student self-government in activities, including athletics, 

The student monitor system and the school court grew out 
of the educational experiments of Trotzendorff in Renaissance 
Germany, and of Lancaster, Bell, and Hill in England and 
India. Rousseau, Fróebel, and Pestalozzi contributed much 
to the self-government movement through their teaching and 
writing. 

In America, a self-government plan was established before 
1800 in the William Penn charter school, in which the school 
"assembly" was elected monthly and charged with law-making 
powers, A student court was also in operation in that school. 
Other high schools which had either an elected student council, 
or student monitors, or both were New York High School 
(1825), Temple School, Boston (1834), Mattakeesett School, 
Duxbury, Mass. (1840), and Hartford Public School (1852). 

The schools of New York were the scene of Dr. Bernard 
Cronson's “School City" in 1893. The Patriotic League of 
America, founded in 1891 in New York was another experi- 
ment in self-government, as was the George Junior Republic of 
William George at Freeville, N. Y. (1894) and the junior 
City (1916). The latter project established a precedent for 
many later student self-government plans by duplicating in the 
school the officers and governing bodies of the municipal gov- 
ernment.? 

It should be emphasized that these programs, and others 
developed from them during the first quarter of the present 
century, were based on the “student government" concept. The 
ideal which they exemplified was the actual conduct of certain 
aspects of the school program by students themselves, without 
control or even much participation by adults. This ideal was 
derived from the educational concepts of Rousseau and others 
who held that the human organism was best educated by nature, 
through an uncontrolled environment, and with little adult dic- 

2 A more complete account of these, and of other pioneer experiments in 


student self-government, may be found in H. C. McKown, The Student 
Council (New York: The cGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1944), pp. 1-9. 
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tation or supervision. In order to give such programs of “stu- 
dent government” a start, their proponents usually separated 
their function carefully from the instructional program and 
tried to procure a specific part of the total school program in 
which “student government” could be relatively complete. In 
spite of the popularity of the idea, and the success of the early 
experiments already mentioned, less than half of the high 
schools of the country had organized student councils in 1925.3 
Between 1925 and 1940 the student council idea captured 
the American high school. In the latter year, two separate 
national surveys of student participation revealed that 81 per 
cent to 92 per cent of American high schools had some organ- 
ized form of student participation.* It was during these years 
of its most rapid extension that the phrase “student participa- 
tion in school government” generally replaced the older phrase, 
“student government.” The newer concept of student partici- 
pation implied a kind of teamwork among faculty, administra- 
tion, and students which would make participation by all three 
groups possible and appropriate. In that sense, student partici- 
pation calls for a higher order of mutual faith and respect than 
does “student government,” which narrows the base of opera- 
tion of the student organization, and then excludes adults from 
the planning. Such exclusion can only result in suspicion and 
even in opposition, as evidenced by the constant preoccupation 
of principals during the past twenty years with the veto power 
over the student council, and with other means of curbing 
expected excesses of power. Pupil participation, on the other 
hand, suggests a cooperative planning approach, in which stu- 
dents and faculty members will join each other in a mutual 
attack upon the real problems of the total school. As shown 
by examples cited below, such a “participating” government 
can be a more real, more far-reaching means of providing per- 
? Ibid., p. 14. 
‚ *Earl C. Kelley, Student Cooperation: A Report of Student Government 
eid d Schools (New York: The National Self-Government Com- 
E. B. Brogue and P. B. Jacobson, Student Council Handbook (Washing- 


Tob р. С.: National Association of Secondary School Principals, March, 
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sonal and civic growth than was afforded by the older student 
government." 


Areas of Participation—1. The classroom. In recent years, 
pupil participation in planning has steadily increased as an 
important aspect of classroom methodology. As we have al- 
ready suggested, the classroom is not usually the first, or the 
easiest area in which to introduce pupil participation. Yet 
thousands of teachers are experimenting with teacher-pupil 
planning, in almost every subject and class which can be found 
in high schools. The growing trend toward the core curriculum 
has brought pupil participation to the front as a basic part of 
the instructional process. Pupils have generally been involved 
in planning the newer courses, such as home making and agri- 
culture, since their inception. English and social studies teach- 
ers have increasingly found ways to give pupils a part in the 
instructional planning. Even in mathematics, foreign language, 
and science, some teachers have successfully used teacher-pupil 
planning. In some schools, boys and girls are given the chance 
to select, with their teachers, the areas to be studied, the scope 
and sequence of such study, the manner in which it is to be 
conducted, and the criteria upon which it is to be evaluated. 


2. The homeroom. In some schools where classroom in- 
struction is still conducted in a relatively autocratic manner, 
students are given an important role in group planning in the 
homeroom. At its best, the homeroom will use a period of from 
thirty to sixty minutes daily and will provide a real oppor- 
tunity for pupil participation, Here, in a friendly, family-like 
atmosphere, students can be given Opportunities to discuss their 
real problems, plan social and civic activities, make group deci- 
sions on matters of genuine importance to them, and become 
well acquainted with at least one teacher and one group of their 
peers. Schools which have perverted the homeroom into an 
administrative device or left it still dominated by adults have 
missed a real opportunity to teach democracy through experi- 
ence. 


5 An interesting description of one school council exemplifying this kind 
of teamwork is presented in F retwell, op. cit. 134-57. 


» pp. 
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3. Classes and clubs. The grade-level classes and the clubs 
organized in nearly every high school offer another area for 
pupil participation in planning and executing. It is, perhaps, 
in this area that we come closest to our ideal in the average 
high school. In schools where autocratic rule prevails else- 
where, students often have a fair opportunity to make choices 
and decisions in their clubs and in their class organizations. 
Such choices may involve the direction and nature of the club 
program, ways in which senior class funds shall be raised and 
spent, or the manner in which business shall be conducted. 


4. Total school activities. In some schools the conduct of 
athletics, forensics, and music activities has involved the active 
participation of students in planning. A few schools have an 
athletic board, with some elective student members, who plan, 
with faculty representatives, the ticket campaigns, the seating 
arrangements, and even the expenditure of funds. Other 
schools have an activities board whose chief responsibility is 
the planning of the activities schedule and assuring maximum 
participation of students in the various activities. 

Assembly programs offer an opportunity for joint student- 
faculty planning in most high schools. Some schools have one 
or more assembly committees whose responsibility it is to 
schedule assemblies, arrange the stage facilities, greet guests, 
and announce the programs. In other schools the separate 
assembly programs offer a series of planning experiences to 
various successive groups of students and teachers. 


5. Special projects. Many schools have developed a tradi- 
tion of pupil participation in planning and carrying out various 
special projects which arise during the school year. Such proj- 
ects might be music or dramatic festivals, commencement 
activities, athletic tournaments, or projects for school or com- 
munity improvement. For example, the students in some 
Schools have landscaped the school grounds or developed a 
community picnic site or conducted a city-wide cleanup cam- 
paign. "The conduct of the war effort during World War II 
involved many thousands of high school youth in civilian 
defense, fund-raising, and salvage drives. The planning and 
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conducting of such projects can be a valuable experience for 
students, if they are not merely exploited as errand-boys. 


6. School-wide committees. Another area for pupil partici- 
pation is furnished by regularly elected, school-wide commit- 
tees or boards with certain functions. The athletic boards and 
assembly committees have already been mentioned. Other 
standing committees whose names suggest their functions are 
the hall committee, grounds committee, traffic committee, 
budget commission, civil service board, school health commit- 
tee, study hall board, school calendar committee, elections com- 
mission, student welfare committee, and many others with less 
obvious purposes. The committee plan offers a useful adjunct 
to the student council in extending participation to a great 
many students who would not normally be elected to any office. 


7. School courts. Much has been written, pro and con, on 
the subject of student courts. In many high schools the student 
participation movement has ended abortively through its inva- 
sion of the disciplinary function. Yet some school courts have 
been notably successful, both in giving students important expe- 
riences in self- and group-control and in improving the general 
behavior of the student body. It appears that the following 
conditions should be present if a school court is to be successful: 


а) The faculty and students should participate together, with- 
out the exclusion or domination of either. 

b) The function should be a specific one—for example, study 
hall management or cafeteria control. 

с) The motive should be advice, understanding, and help, as 
in a big-brother situation, rather than punishment of 
vengeance. Thus the emphasis should be positive rather 
than negative. 

d) ne court must have the respect of students and faculty 

ike. 

e) The judicial function should not be confused with the 
legislative function, which is the normal sphere of the 
elected student or school council. 

Л) The organizational plan should be simple and functional. 
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The Student Council—The student council, as the chief 
legislative body of a school, offers the most important single 
area for student participation. Many reasons have been cited 
for the phenomenal extension of the student council idea be- 
tween 1925 and 1940. Among these are the vigorous leadership 
of the National Self-Government Committee, whose moving 
spirit was that grand old man of school democracy, Richard 
Welling; the organization of state and national associations of 
student councils; the growth of the extracurricular activities 
movement; the influence of the growing junior high school; 
and the cumulative effect of hundreds of speeches, articles, and 
books on the subject by educational leaders. 

Whatever the cause or causes of its sudden extension, it 
appears certain that the student council did not appear in the 
typical American high school as the fruition of a general demo- 
cratization of the school. On the contrary, the student council 
was introduced into our secondary schools during a period 
when these institutions were still generally autocratic in their 
administrative organization, paternalistic in their pupil-teacher 
relationships, and authoritarian in their patterns of classroom 
instruction. The extracurricular domain was, in theory, organ- 
ized as a means of giving students some voice in school affairs, 
and it was precisely here that the student council became classi- 
fied and organizationally based. The early councils were elected 
either as representatives of the school’s interest clubs and social 
organizations, or of the grade-level “classes” whose functions 
were also extracurricular in nature, Later, with the rise of the 
homeroom, the student council commonly consisted of home- 
room representatives. In spite of early hopes to the contrary, 
the homeroom has persisted as an extracurricular program, 
with very small impact on classroom instruction. Instead of be- 
coming a unifying plan which would enrich and integrate the 
student’s work in his various classes, the homeroom has re- 
mained largely an administrative and counseling device. Thus 
the student council tended to become a sort of glorified club, 
with little direct connection or influence upon the classroom. ' 

Classroom instruction has not, indeed, been a fertile ground 
for “action democracy” until recently. Teachers have too often 
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been the goal-determiners, assignment-givers, evaluators, and 
controllers of group discipline in the classroom. There has 
been all too little opportunity, in most high school classes, for 
boys and girls to learn the difficult techniques of decision mak- 
ing, evaluation, and group planning upon which successful 
democratic action rests. Indeed, the persistent practice of hav- 
ing the adults set the purposes for the “learners” has resulted 
in an ironic shift of the student’s real interests to the extra- 
curricular domain, The high school student commonly accepts 
and achieves the teacher’s goals for the class in a purely super- 
ficial way, and reserves his real enthusiasm for the things that 
matter to him—which may be football, or dates, or hobbies, of 
a job outside of school. Over half of our young people of high 
school age still reject the high school before graduation in favor 
of jobs, marriage, or just fun. 

These facts have been pointed out many times before. The 
purpose of citing them here is to help to clarify the reasons why 
the student council movement made so little impact on the total 
school program, in spite of its ready acceptance by adminis- 
trators. The really important aspects of the high school—the 
part for which credit was given and a generous time allotment 
made—were not only beyond the scope of the council but were 
so conducted as to defeat the purposes of democratic learning. 
Thus the student council entered the high school during a period 
when classrooms were not in gear with the goals which the 
student council sought to achieve—namely, the learning of the 
hard tasks of democratic citizenship through actual civic раг- 
ticipation. 

How about the total school, aside from the classrooms? 
Here, too, the idea of democratic participation had not made 
any important impact. The line-and-staff administrative scheme 
centralized responsibility and discouraged group policy making. 
Even teachers were not generally encouraged to share in mak- 
ing important decisions. The basic pattern of human relation- 
ships was a paternalistic one—from superintendent to principal, 
from principal to department head, from department head to 
teachers, At the bottom of this hierarchy dutifully sat the 
student, going through the motions of learning and treated in 


ee 
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paternalistic fashion by all the adults in the school. Any at- 
tempt on his part to organize students for the purpose of 
assuming real responsibilities would probably have resulted in 
his expulsion. 

Into such a basically undemocratic institution, then, the 
student council was introduced during the 1920's and 1930's 
as a carefully controlled, extracurricular gesture toward de- 
mocracy. What were the results of this widespread experi- 
ment? In the first place, wide misunderstanding about the 
purposes and legitimate scope of the student council has re- 
sulted from its general introduction into an unsympathetic 
milieu. High school principals, council advisers, professors of 
education, and others have debated vigorously for thirty years 
about the proper function of the student council. Our profes- 
sional literature is full of articles, discussing its organizational 
framework, its scope, its purposes, and its proper field of 
activities. How can it be fitted into our typically line-and-staff 
administrative pattern, we ask? Should there be a veto power, 
and who should exercise it? Should we exclude some students 
from it, and if so, on what basis? How far dare we allow 
student councils to go? What should be the relationship of 
teachers to the council? Should school time be permitted for 
the school-wide discussion of council matters? All these ques- 
tions, and scores of others like them, have plagued the pro- 
fession throughout the period of the student council’s rapid 
extension, and are still before us. There is, even today, a vast 
misunderstanding of the purpose of student participation in 
school government. This confusion arises, in part, from the 
fact that our school organization is not traditionally a demo- 
cratic one, and thus offers no clear basis for democratic student 
planning and action. 

As a plan for civic training through civic participation, the 
Student council has not been notably successful. Through min- 
imum scholarship plans, we have often limited participation in 
the council to those fortunate students who can be trusted, as 
evidenced by their marks in our classes. In some schools, 
candidates for the council are first screened by the faculty. In 
a few schools, the faculty actually does the nominating. Per- 
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haps even more serious is the degree to which participation 
tends to be limited to the elected representatives rather than 
extended to every student in school. Ideally, the council should 
be the voice of all the people. The youngest, poorest, least 
articulate, and least influential student in the entire high school 
should firmly believe, with all of his fellows, that he may pre- 
sent an idea which will affect the whole school through its 
transmission to the floor of the student council. Actually, as a 
result of our typically extracurricular elective base, little time 
is ever spent on school-wide discussions and group decisions 
at the constituent level. The identity of the council members is 
seldom remembered by the average student. He feels little 
concern about their decisions, or the reasons which prompted 
them—for they are not his decisions, his reasons. 

Under these conditions, the student council tends more and 
more to become another school club, perhaps even a notch of 
two below some of the others in influence and importance. 
Members of the council, out of touch with the thinking of their 
constituents, tend to become oligarchs or members of a ruling 
clique instead of servants of the people. 

Another factor helps to diminish the importance of the coun- 
cil. As a result of their confusion about its real function, high 
school principals and council advisers are still trying to frame 
up a limited field of legitimate activities for the council to 
assume. Many of us are not gifted with the faith in young 
people or the skill in working with them which is vitally needed 
in this process. Some of us are not above attempting to con- 
trol the council’s decisions by what we call “careful guidance.” 
A few of us have so controlled and circumscribed the council’s 
activities that it has acquired among the students a reputation 
as a group of stooges and rubber stamps. A survey ^ of student — 
councils in 1801 schools in 1941 revealed that in 120 of them, 
student officers were appointed by the faculty! Under such 
conditions as these, the problems tackled by the council will 
rarely be real ones to students, and this unreality or artificiality 


в Earl C. Kelley, Student Ci ti : i Self- 
Government Conidutiee, 1941), p. Реа Non (New York: The National 
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will further diminish the council’s usefulness as an instrument 
for democratic education. 

What should be the function of the high school student 
council? It should be the legislative branch of a total-school 
government in which all school citizens participate actively. 
This includes administrators, teachers, custodians, and stu- 
dents. It includes all students—not only those who happen to 
be elected to the council. This means that the organization 
should be so developed that all groups of adults and students 
in the school will be represented in the council. It means 
further that time and encouragement should be provided for all 
students, and all teachers, to consider in their constituent groups 
—homerooms, core rooms, faculty meetings—the policies and 
plans which are subsequently to be presented for decisions in 
the school council. It might be added that such a truly repre- 
sentative legislative body might enjoy the name “school coun- 
cil," rather than the somewhat limited “student council.” 

A small high school might not require such a representative 
body. In schools with a total enrollment of 100 or less, it might 
be possible to mobilize the constituent groups so effectively that 
the actual group decisions could be democratically and efficiently 
made by the entire assembly of students and teachers, in town- 
hall fashion. For example, one high school of 75 students and 
four teachers met daily in the assembly room for announce- 
ments and open forum discussion of school policies and plans. 
These sessions were scheduled for a period of twenty minutes 
but frequently were held for more extended sessions when busi- 
ness demanded such extension. It is probable, however, that 
even such small schools would require a total-school cabinet of 
Some kind for the purpose of implementing the decisions 
reached by the assembly. 

For various reasons, the goal of a total-school council such 
as we have proposed has not been widely accepted as yet. We 
have presented it in the effort to clarify the function which the 
School's legislative body should serve. Schools appear to be 
moving slowly in the direction of such total-school government, - 
but the name "student council" is usually still retained. We 
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shall therefore continue to use that term in discussing the activ- 
ities and organizational structure of the council. 


Activities of the Council. A vast variety of projects has 
been undertaken by student councils. H. C. McKown, in his 
book The Student Council, has listed 364 different activities 


actually reported by student councils, and classified under the 
following headings: 


Service 

Public functions 

Drives and campaigns 

Care of school and personal property 
Education 

School equipment 

Courtesy and conduct 

School publications 

Special days and weeks 

Finance 

School gardening and landscaping 
Surveys and investigations 
Intraschool contests and competition 
Interscholastic athletics 

War 

Miscellaneous 7 


The student activities committee of the National Лаоса 
of Secondary School Principals * listed the following types 0 


council projects, as examples of activities actually reported in 
various high schools in 1944: 


Attitudes 


1. Secure students’ suggestions for changes 

2. Support safe and sane Hallowe’en pledge 

3. Conduct an attitude campaign 

4. Conduct campaign to improve school spirit 1 

5. Establish a merit system patterned after the Civil-Service 
plan 


‚ Ву permission from The Student Council by H. C. McKown. с 
right, Hae McGraw-Hill Book Co, Inc., New York, chap. ix, pp. 180-222 


National Association of Secon 
(October, 1944). 
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6 
7: 


8. 
D 


10. 


11. 
12. 


. Develop a fifty-question test for hall officers 


Make survey of individual abilities and interests in an effort 
to provide programs for the student body 

Conduct “Accident Prevention" campaign 

Issue monthly bulletin on what students can do to develop 
courtesy, citizenship, discipline 

Petition for opening of local civic youth building for the 
recreation of high school students with activities planned 
and supervised by Student Council members 

Sponsor Most Courteous Pupil Contest 

Plan and promote a "better manners" campaign 


Awards 


13. 
14. 


15, 
16. 


17. 


Determine kinds and recipients of athletic awards 

Give recognition to outstanding person among former grad- 
uates of school 

Present awards for service to the school in a special awards 
assembly 

Give public awards to students who have received very little 
recognition for hard work 

Give an Awards Banquet for all those who have participated 
in the school activities program 


. Award honor monograms 
. Provide badges for cafeteria workers 
. Award prize for best assembly program of year 


Co-operation with Other Councils 


2l. 
22; 


Visit other schools to gain new ideas 
Invite and entertain a visiting Student Council 


. Maintain an activity program for Student Council meetings 

. Plan student-community activity for each week 

. Serve on student-faculty committees 

. Attend meetings throughout state as representative of the 


student body 


. Send representatives to local, district, state, and regional 


conferences of the Student Council 


Financing Projects 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


32. 


Furnish homeroom flags 

Purchase cheer-leaders’ outfits 

Furnish soap and towels for washrooms 
Maintain a flower fund 

Provide mirrors for girls' lavatories 
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33. Provide stage furniture 

34. Provide mid-morning lunch 

35. Provide scholarships 

36. Furnish lounge for faculty 

37. Furnish lounge for students 

38. Produce a drama to raise money for shades and flags 


Long-Term Planning 

39, Build a postwar school fund 

40. Keep in touch with alumni and keep alumni informed of 
school work 

41, Sponsor Life-Career Conferences 

42. Survey school needs and make recommendations to the Board 
of Education through the Principal 

43. Finance and conduct Senior follow-up study 

44. Formulate and adopt a school creed 

45. Gather information about colleges 

46. Study youth delinquency and aids to alleviate it 


Public Relations К 
47. Elect members of Council to adult community Youth Council 


48. Give talks about the school before local community organi- 7 


zations 

49. Present program over the local radio station 

50. Take over city government for a day 

51. Have several regular periods of the school day one evening 
each year so that the public may see and visit the school 

52. Carry out a work plan survey with local Chamber of Com- 
merce 

53. Conduct “Open House” so public sees the school at work 

54. Serve on a war council of parents and faculty 

55. Expedite the work of the alumni association 

56. Co-operate in community clean-up and paint-up campaigns 

57. Provide programs for civic organizations 

58. Participate in all community drives for funds, books, et cet- 
era 

59. Conduct Hallowe'en parties in co-operation with local Ki- 
wanis, or other business organizations 

60. Hold school forums 

61. Co-sponsor a faculty night with the Parents’ and Teachers’ 
Association. 

62. Prepare history of locality 
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63. 


64. 
65. 


66. 


67. 


Participate in inter-school (city-wide) popularity contest 
sponsored by local radio station 

Establish and maintain a school museum 

Sponsor radio broadcast over local station sometimes as often 
as once each week 

Sponsor art and music appreciation program for both the 
student body and the public 

Provide local high school talent program for community or- 
ganizations 


School Services 


. Assist in library 

. Be responsible for money from school activities 

. Charter school organizations 

. Assist teachers in grading papers, а typing, 


et cetera 


. Man information desk 
. Conduct lost and found department 
. Send representatives to Principal’s curriculum adjustment 


council 


. Serve in the cafeteria 

. Conduct orientation day for incoming ninth graders 

. Plan and conduct sale of season student activity tickets 

. Keep interesting displays on bulletin board 

. Conduct student employment bureau 

. Design school awards and emblems 

. Require annual reports from all school organizations for 


study by the Council 


. Plan activity type of commencement program 

. Conduct Pep Assemblies 

. Sponsor Homecoming Day 

. Give annual football banquet 

. Supervise student traffic in and about the school building 
. Manage a co-operative store 

. Operate and care for camera 

. Run campaign for new cheers, me et cetera, for school 
. Conduct snack bar 

. Conduct book exchange or book store 

. Manage used-book store 

. Conduct student locker inspection every month 

. Keep open house in the school two nights a week for recrea- 


tional purposes 


121. 
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. Take over the responsibility of raising and lowering the flag 


on the pole on the school ground 


. Sponsor selection and coronation of a king and queen (or 


more commonly, a queen) 


. Sponsor declamation events 
. Exchange speakers and assembly programs with other 


schools 


. Send sympathy notes to all ill and bereaved student and fac- 


ulty members 


. Write letters of welcome to new teachers before school opens, 


or as soon as possible 


. Act as coaches 
. Act as tutors . 
. Check eligibility of all club and class officers and Council 


members every six weeks 


- Compute the scholastic rating of students at the end of each 


marking period, as well as at the end of each semester and 
school year 


. Serve as guides and ushers 

. Sell milk and change dollar bills to speed up cafeteria lines 

- Conduct and direct lunchrooms 

. Keep scrapbook of year's school activities 

. Care for the trophy case 

. Assist school nurse 

- Provide posters for special events for use in the school and 


in public places of the community 


. Decorate for holidays 

. Supply door and ticket committees 

- Landscape and care for school grounds 

. Maintain a record of students’ extracurricular activities 

. Keep the Constitution up to date 

. Care for the stage and sound system of the school 

. Have charge of fire drills and air-raid practice 

. Assist the janitor 

. Keep records of graduates in the Service and maintain а 


Service Flag 
Adopt a war orphan 


Social Activities 


122. 
123. 
124, 


Conduct noon-hour programs 
Plan program of social activities 
Hold teas 
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133, 


. Hold roller-skating parties 
. Hold get-acquainted party for incoming class and other new 


students 


. Arrange for all intramural sports 

. Encourage student participation in extracurricular activities 
. Conduct a Senior-Freshman party 

. Provide free movie for school 

. Conduct one all-school party per month 

. Sponsor annual spring outing and painting of large school 


letter on hillside 
Operate youth centers 


Student Information 


134. 


135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 


139. 
140. 


141. 
142, 
143. 
144, 
145, 


146. 
147. 


Maintain a column in the school's weekly newspaper in re- 
gard to Student Council activities and projects on which it 
is working 

Publish a printed annual report in newspaper or booklet 
form 

Publish school paper 

Publish handbook 

Get out Freshman handbook (mimeograph) in addition to 
regular printed handbook 

Prepare student directory 

Present a typical Student Council meeting as an assembly, 
program 

Commemorate holidays 

Develop and distribute standards of citizenship 

Plan and give courses in school government and leadership 
for class and club officers 

Make movie of school activities to show students in lower 
grade about to enter high school 

Sponsor daily school and world news broadcasts over school's 
public address system 

Conduct a "Who's Who" contest 

Keep student body informed of innovations of other Student 
Councils 


Welfare 
148. Collect clothes for unfortunates at home and abroad 


149. 


150. 


Present baskets of food at Thanksgiving and Christmas to 
the needy 
Collect, repair, and distribute toys 
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Such lists might be extended almost indefinitely, for there 
is almost no limit to the work of successful student councils. 
Both in war and in peace, the thousands of service projects 
effectively performed by school councils are eloquent testimony 
to the energy and altruism of youth. The student council offers 
channels for putting these natural qualities to good use, and for 
developing good citizens in the process. 


Committee Organization.—EFarlier reference has been made 
to the use of school-wide committees for carrying on the 
myriad activities which students undertake. Such committees 
can draw upon the whole school for their members instead of 
being confined to the already active students who are elected 
to the council. In order to secure unity of effort, the chairman 
or at least one member of each school-wide committee might 
be a council member and thus be in a position to report for the 
committee at each council meeting. а 

For example, one high school student council included in 
its membership a representative of each of the following school- 
wide committees, all appointed by the council president : 


1. Assembly Committee, responsible for planning and coordi- 
nating the school’s weekly assembly programs 

2. Grounds Committee, responsible for landscaping, and for 
traffic on the school yard 

3. Hall Committee, charged with the duty of studying hall 
traffic conditions and making recommendations for theif 
improvement 

4. Study Hall Committee, responsible for making weekly rat- 
ings of the (student-governed) study halls 

5. Noon-hour Committee, which took complete charge of the 
lunchroom and of other rooms used for noon-hour recrea- 
tion programs 1 

6. Budget Committee, which drafted the budget for dispost- 
tion of all activity ticket revenues 

7. Club Committee, responsible for chartering new clubs of 
discontinuing those which had become inactive 

8. Athletic Board, responsible for schedules, equipment, pat 
ticipation, conduct, and awards 

9. Forensic Board, similarly responsible for speech activities 
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10. Publications Board, which selected the staff for the school 
newspaper and annual 


Other high schools have reported special all-school com- 
mittees for the management of the school store? the school 
camping program,*® the school farm," the school cooperatives 
ranging in their activities from bee-keeping to the making of 
student loans,'^ the school’s follow-up study of dropouts and 
graduates,'? the school speaker's bureau 1* and student govern- 
ment day, in which the students take over the school for a 
day as a demonstration of their capacity for responsibility. 

In the effort to provide time for planning student activities 
and for training student leaders, a number of high schools have 
developed leadership classes which meet regularly for credit and 
enroll the student council members. The council sponsor serves 
as instructor. The content of the course consists of the routine 
business of the student council, along with parliamentary study 
and ргасНсе.16 

In closing this brief account of the possible activities of the 
school council and its school-wide committees the following 
generalizations quoted from the pamphlet Your School and Its 
Government seem apropos: 


1. Youth is eager to serve the school, the community, and the na- 
tion, when aroused by a real challenge. 

2. Youth wants, and has earned, a part in the planning for such 
school and community service. 


? Educational Policies Commission, Learning the Ways of Democracy 
(Washington, D. C.: The National Education Association, 1940), p. 213. 
10 Julian Smith, “The High School Camp,” Bulletin, Michigan Secondary 
School Association, XIII, No. 5 (May, 1949), pp. 45-60. 
1: С. P. Couper, "California's School Farms," Country Gentleman, CXVI 
(February, 1946), p. 68, 
125. R. Logan, “Adventuring with Little Corporations,” The Clearing 
House, XX (October, 1945), pp. 73-75. ў 3» 
1 Follow-Up of Secondary School Students, Bulletin No. 1, Michigan 
1545) (ary yi (Lansing, Mich.: State Department of Public Instruction, 
» pp. 19-22. 
14+ F. C. Wegener, “The Speaker's Bureau,” School Activities, IX (Janu- 
ary, 1938), pp. 227-28, i 
7 1R. C. Faunce, “Student Day in Big Rapids High School" School 
tivities, IX (October, 1937), pp. 66-68. - i 
Pr * Described in a letter to the authors, by Dr. Frederic T. Shipp, formerly 
Tincipal, Abraham Lincoln High School, San Jose, Calif. 
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3. The most appropriate areas for service are those which repre- 
sent the real interests and problems of youth themselves. 

4, Council services need not be confined to limited areas within 
the school, nor even to the school as a whole. 

5. The real limits to youth service should be the limits imposed by 
youth themselves in accordance with their willingness and abil- 
ity to assume and perform the services, 

6, Faith in the ability of youth will reap rich dividends in com- 
munity service, unleashed human power, and skilled leadership.” 


Plans of Organization.—Student council members аге 
chosen in a variety of ways. The earlier plan of representation 
by school clubs is still to be found in some schools. Small high 
schools still commonly use the grade level, or school class 
representative base. A few schools even have a student council 
appointed by the principal, sometimes from a list of nomina- 
tions submitted by the faculty. It seems clear that none of 
these plans can provide for the true representation of all the 
student body. Other plans which appear to share this disadvan- 
tage are the automatic, ex officio council plans under which the 
class officers, or the school administrative officers, or the honor 
society, are constituted as the school’s student council. 

The development of the homeroom presented an opportunity 
to develop a more representative base for election to the student 
council. In contrast to the school club or special activity, the 
homeroom reaches every member of the student body. In com 
trast to the grade-level class, it is a smaller, decentralized unit 
which theoretically gives all school citizens a chance to make 
their voices heard in school affairs. Furthermore, a good home 
room program provides for a regular meeting time during the 
school day, which lends dignity to the whole business of student 
participation and broadens its base to include all school citizens: 

Unfortunately, as has earlier been pointed out, the home 
room has not always lived up to the high expectations of 1 
early advocates. In practice, it has often tended to degenerate 
into an occasional, brief period in which the time is used fof 
roll taking or other administrative routines. It has remaine 


17 Earl C. Kelley and Roland C. Faunce, Your School and Its Gover 
ment (New York: The National Self-Government Committee, 1945), p. 19 
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largely extracurricular, a fact which has limited its effect upon 
the total school program. Finally, teachers and pupils alike 
have often failed to discover any real function for the home- 
room. It has remained, for too many, an extra assignment 
without much impact upon instruction, guidance, or school 
affairs. 

Because of this handicap of the homeroom, some schools 
have experimented with other bases for student council election. 
In the increasing number of schools employing the core cur- 
riculum, the core classes have proved ideal as a basis for student 
council representation. Not only is there a longer block of time 
available in core classes, but the use of that time is rendered 
more flexible by the relative freedom from subject matter goals. 
Its major emphasis on teacher-pupil planning and classroom 
democracy helps further to make the core class a highly ap- 
propriate place to frame school policies, instruct the council 
Tepresentative, and appraise the effectiveness of the school’s 
government. The homeroom period would thus be extended 
and incorporated into the core class as a base for council 
representation. 

Some schools which do not have core classes have used some 
required subjects, such as English or social studies classes, as 
the elective base of the school council. This use of a required 
subject class would mean, in small schools, representation by 
grade levels but with a considerably extended time for discus- 
sions and reports, Such a plan works very well in schools with 
only one or two sections in each grade. Others have selected a 
period once a week and settled the constituent base of the 
council upon all classes meeting during that period. Although 
such plans are not always easy to initiate, they have the advan- 
tage of a longer, regular time provision. They also share with 
the core class plan the advantage of actually making an impact 
Оп the instructional program as the basis for total school plan- 
ning and effective citizenship. 

Large high schools often employ a bicameral council plan 
with a large lower “house” or assembly representing the home- 
Toom or some other decentralized unit, and a small, upper 
'cabinet" or senate, either elected at large or from such special- 
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ized units as the school clubs or classes. Such plans are usually 
too complex to be completely effective. They were often 
adopted originally, and continued by tradition, with the older 
theme of duplicating in the school the legislative structure of 
the state and national representative bodies, which are gen- 
erally bicameral. Conflicts of jurisdiction often develop be- 
tween the two houses. There may be irresponsibility and buck 
passing when such conflicts occur. 

In spite of these real disadvantages, the bicameral plan may 
present the advantage of more democratic representation in our 
large high schools. If the constitution carefully prescribes 
separate functions for the two houses, and if the plan is admin- 
istered in a spirit of cooperation, the disadvantages may be 
avoided or diminished. One plan which some schools use is to 
make the large assembly the discussion forum and law-making 
body, and the smaller cabinet an implementing or administrative 
body whose task it is to carry out policies, not to initiate or enact 
them. 

Many schools, large and small, have an executive board 
besides the school council. This is, in effect, a bicameral plan. 
In one school, for example, the elected officers and one repre- | 
sentative elected at large from each grade formed an executive — 
board which met regularly each week. The board held a break- 
fast meeting from seven o'clock to eight-thirty on the morning 
of the school council’s meeting day. In these board meetings 
the tentative agenda were drafted for the council meeting, 
evaluative discussions were conducted on the matter of the 
progress of the school’s government, and long-range plans were 
evolved. 

Such leadership groups may be helpful in furthering the 
work of the council. They share with other bicameral plans the 
hazard of becoming unrepresentative and unresponsive {0 
the wishes of the student body. In some cases they tend to 
become a kind of clique or in-group, seeking to retain a firm 
control over all the council’s acts. This trend should be care 
fully avoided. 

One further point might be made regarding plans of organ- 
ization for the school council. If schools are to move in the 
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direction of a true all-school council, as earlier proposed, the 
organizational plan should reflect such a goal. Provision should 
thus be made for representation of the faculty and other adult 
citizens of the schools and for time for the deliberations of this 
constituent group as well as for the constituent groups largely 
representing students. 

In summary, the following principles might be applied in 
appraising existing organization plans or in developing new 
ones : 


1, The organization should be such that all school citizens are 
directly represented in the council. 

2. A regular and adequate time should be provided, during 
the school day, for elections, discussions, reporting, and 
evaluation. 

3. The organization plan should be simple and workable. 

4. It should be geared to the purposes of school government, 
not municipal, state, or federal government. 

5. It should be developed to meet the local school’s needs, not 
copied from some other school’s plan. 

6. It should be geared to the total life of the school. It should 
thus affect the classroom instruction in various ways. 

7. It should be developed and conducted on a basis of clearly 
defined, constitutional areas of responsibility. 


Limitations of Authority—We have referred earlier to the 
fears and misunderstandings which have resulted from the gen- 
eral introduction of the student council into an authoritarian 
milieu. At its worst, this attitude of suspicion has resulted in 
the council’s becoming a mere rubber stamp for the principal, 
Without the respect of students, faculty, or of the council mem- 
bers themselves, Such a condition can develop when limitations 
are placed upon the election of its members, when its every act 
15 carefully hedged about by prohibitions and by the principals 
Yeto power, and when the faculty sponsor who works with the 
Council is obviously fearful of its possible abuse of power. 

No one has seriously proposed that the acts of the student 
Council be free of any veto. The principal of a school has a legal 
and professional responsibility which cannot be completely 
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| 


TOTUM | 
shared or surrendered to any legislative body. On the other | 
hand, the continuous threat of the veto can undermine the dig- ~ 


nity and self-respect of the student council. It appears unneces- | 


sary for any administrator to use the veto power in such a way 
as to threaten the council or even to be constantly preoccupied 
with such limitations upon its power and authority. If we 
expect the student council to succeed, we must proceed on the 
basis of faith in students. Such faith is usually justified, for it 
is a fact that students are generally as much interested as adults 
in establishing the good life in their school. In any case, по 
effective end can be served by maintaining an attitude of feat 
and suspicion. On the contrary, such an attitude can doom the 
council to failure from the beginning. 

The foregoing statement implies that limitations should be 
kept to a minimum and not emphasized. For example, there 1s 
little to be gained by placing membership limitations as to schol- 
arship or faculty approval. Such limitations may prevent valu- 
able leaders from developing and deprive a large group of 
students of their civic rights. Limitations of jurisdiction may 
be necessary, but should be clearly stated in the constitution and 
not continually used as a threat by the faculty. The veto power 
should be seldom used and never emphasized. k 

Since the apparent need for these limitations of the council's 
authority arises from (1) misunderstanding by all concerned 
of its proper function and sphere of authority, (2) the repre 
sentation of only one class of citizens (i.e., the student body) in 
the council, and (3) the lack of faith which adults feel in ado- 
lescents, these conditions should be avoided in the operation of 
the council. There should, for example, be a clear statement of 
the council’s sphere of authority for all to understand. There 
should be representatives of all school citizens in the council, 80 
that policies can be framed with all voices heard in the process. 
This will render the veto largely unnecessary. A constant, intel- 
ligent effort to win total faculty support for the school govern 
ment is imperative. Finally, those who work with the counei 
must be selected carefully for their faith in youth and theif 
ability to work cooperatively with youth. 
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The Sponsor.—As we have indicated, an all-school council 
might have several adult representatives in it, working as peers 
with the student representatives. Even in such a council, how- 
ever, there should be one or more persons representing the 
administration whose special responsibility would be the “spon- 
sorship" of the council The attitudes and ability of these 
council sponsors are exceedingly important to the success of the 
council. No matter how wisely developed is the plan, or how 
enthusiastic the support enjoyed by the council, it can be handi- 
capped or even destroyed as an instrument of democracy by a 
poor sponsor. If he nags, threatens, or bullies the council, noth- 
ing good can happen in its meetings. If he maintains a benevo- 
lently paternal attitude, controlling the council behind the scenes 
while observing the outward forms of democracy, cynicism and 
frustration will eventually develop; young people cannot be 
fooled in such a manner. If he smiles indulgently at their ideas 
and proposals, he will instantly betray himself as one of little 
faith. If he uses the council as an instrument for advancing his 
own status in the school, he will hurt the cause of student par- 
ticipation beyond repair by destroying the total faculty support 
which it must have. 

The sponsor should be a well-liked, generally respected mem- 
ber of the faculty who enjoys the support of teachers and stu- 
dents alike. He must have tact and complete integrity—must 
be the kind of person whom students can trust. Above all, 
though, he must believe in young people and in their worth. 
This means that he must have a basic respect for them and for 
the council as an instrument of democratic government. Such 
faith in people, and respect for their opinions, will pay rich 
dividends in a strong student council. One who has not at 
least the beginnings of such a faith should not serve as a stu- 
dent council sponsor, 

The sponsor who has the above qualities can perform impor- 
tant services for a student council : 


1. He is a participant in their planning. DRE. 
2. He is often their interpreter to the administration or fac- 
ulty. 
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. He is expediter of any plans which require immediate out- 


side help. 


. He is their resource expert on the process of planning and 


of legislation. 


- He is their counselor in civic as well as personal problems. 
. He provides inspiration toward council and school improve- 


7. 


ment. 
He is a friendly evaluator of their effectiveness. 


Some Words of Caution.—It may be helpful to include in 
this chapter a few “do’s and don’t’s” about pupil participation 
in school government. They are based on the experiences of 
the authors as well as those reported in the relatively rich litera- 
ture on the pupil participation movement. 


1. 


Avoid adult domination, either openly provided by the con- 
stitution or covertly engaged in under the forms of democ 
racy. Young people cannot be deceived about the real 
attitudes of adults. There is no substitute for faith in youth 


. On the other hand, do not confuse democratic participation 


with anarchy. If adults abdicate their role in the school's 
civic affairs, it is an evidence of laissez faire, not етос. 
racy. 


. Remember that we learn to govern by governing. Leader | 
ship in democracy is not a gift, but a hard lesson to be | 
learned. It can only be learned through actual experience и 


- Take definite steps to gain the wholehearted support of the | 


and adults in the school can help to provide the experience. | 


entire faculty for the goals of student participation, This 
can best be attained by involving them in satisfying expe 
riences which will build their faith in young people. 


. Remember that all students are citizens and should have 


an active part. The whole test of government, in school 
or anywhere, is the extent to which a real sense of civit 
responsibility can be developed in all citizens. 

Don’t limit participation—extend it! The only purpos 
served by “safeguards” and eligibility standards is that of 
excluding the mass of school citizens from the opportunity 
to learn democracy through its practices. 


. Don't mimic the government patterns of other schools, 0f 


those of the city or state, Develop a functional organizatio? 
geared to your own school’s needs. 
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8. It will be helpful to develop a clearly-written statement of 
the goals, scope, and organization of your plan of student 
participation. 

9. Remember that we walk before we run. Young people can 
be plunged into responsibilities for which they have no 
readiness and insufficient skills. On the other hand, we 
must not use the above argument as a rationalization for 
doing nothing. Go slowly, but go forward! 


The Challenge.—A real challenge confronts the school com- 
munity—the challenge of democracy's need and democracy's 
resources, Consider the vast number of things in our society 
which are literally crying to be done—the unperformed serv- 
ices, the need for leaders, the neglected opportunities for 
achievement of "the good life." In the face of this challenge to 
leadership, consider the vast resources inherent in seven million 
high school boys and girls. They have repeatedly demonstrated 
that they are eager to serve. They have proved that they can 
achieve tremendous feats by their enthusiasm, their idealism, 
their energy, They stand ready to be used. We can help them 
to become better citizens, and in that very process we can 
utilize this tremendous reservoir of power for community bet- 
terment. 

In the long run, democracy will rise or fall in our world in 
proportion as people everywhere master the basic skills involved 
in cooperation. The key to world unity and to the good life lies 
in the art of cooperative living. Any school can become a real 
laboratory in which youth will learn that art through genuine 
participation. 
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student participation, types of councils, suggestions for organization of 
the council, installation of officers, conduct of meetings, appropriate proj- 
ects, finance and other problems. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION ог Эторект Councixs. Student Council Handbook. 
Washington, D. C.: The Association, 1949. 

A useful revision of an earlier Association publication on the student 
council. Contains numerous descriptions of student council projects, 
includes sample constitutions, and gives many practical suggestions. 

Youth Learns to Assume Responsibility. Michigan Secondary School Cur- 
riculum Study. Lansing, Mich.: State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1944, 

Presents a classification of the areas of civic responsibility in a democ- 
racy. Illustrates each area with descriptions of school practices in high 
schools of the Michigan Secondary Curriculum Study. 


Chapter 4 


CLASS AND HOMEROOM ORGANIZATION 


Purposes of Class Organization.—Organization of classes 


by grade levels has been an established practice in high schools | 


for over half а century. In earlier years, but within the mem- 
ory of many of us, such class organization appeared to have 


as its chief purpose the conducting of class wars between the 


juniors and seniors, and the hazing of freshmen by sophomores. 


As time went on and the high school extracurricular program | 


developed, social and fund-raising activities became the main 


functions of the high school grade-level classes, Class activities | 


along this line have become especially important in the junior 
and senior years. Properly conducted, such activities can make 
a real contribution to the civic and social development of boys 
and girls. It may still be said that the social function, and the 
fund-raising activities which support it, is the chief purpose of 
class organization in the minds of many high school students. 

The high school administrator and the class sponsors see 
additional, administrative reasons for organizing classes. There 
are school traditions and functions which can be most conven- 


iently carried on by class organization, as one means of decet- | 


tralizing the school unit. Such functions vary in frequency 
and significance from the taking of roll in assemblies to the 
organization of a Senior Class Parents Club. For some admin- 
istrative functions, such as those concerned with commencement 
week, or class plays, or the intramural athletics program, the 
classes offer a convenient means of decentralized program 


building. There is also a genuine advantage in utilizing the | 


natural, peer-group relationships which develop in a grade-level 
class for launching social programs and for securing civic раг" 
ticipation. 
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A large high school is a complex society. It is difficult to 
achieve unity of purpose in a student body which numbers from 
five hundred to ten thousand students. Class organization can 
help somewhat to develop total-school unity and oneness among 
students of such a school. The classes in a large school are still 
much too big to permit real participation and morale to develop. 
As we shall note later in this chapter, the homeroom is a much 
better means of involving all students in school activities. Its 
chief handicap lies in the lack of unity, or total-school loyalty, 
which is likely to be the result of any decentralized plan. The 
class organizations help to restore this unified feeling and 
bridge the gap between homeroom and total school. Through 
the class activities, the various homerooms can collaborate in a 
larger, unified program, have some significant large-group con- 
tacts, and thus help to acquire a sense of belonging to and un- 
derstanding of the school as a whole. 

Another purpose of class organization lies in its provision 
of further opportunities for civic experience, including leader- 
Ship training. Tt has been noted in Chapter 3 that the school 
and the community stand in dire need of the help of our young 
people. Tt has been pointed out further that a vast reservoir of 
Civic resources lies at hand in any high school student body. 
Every possible opportunity for tapping this leadership reser- 
voir should be utilized. The total school government offers one 
Significant challenge to civic participation, through its elected 
officers and a school council which really functions. The class 
organizations offer another kind of civic experience, which 
enjoys certain inherent advantages. The classes are closer to 
the students than the total school can ever quite become. They 
àre composed of natural peer groups which are accustomed to 
басһ other's society. Finally, the objectives and activities of 
dass organizations appear to be more easily adapted to the 
Benuine interests of the participants. Perhaps this is simply 
because they have a long tradition which has been generally in 
the direction of student participation. It should not be true, 
but perhaps it is, that class activities more truly belong to the 
Students themselves than do total-school activities. In any case, 
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no opportunity for civic experience should be neglected, and 
class organizations offer such an opportunity. 

One hazard lies in the frequent domination of the elective 
offices by a few school leaders. The same boy or girl who is 
president of his or her class may also be prominent in athletics, 
dramatics, debating, or journalism. This same student may be 
an elected officer of the school or a member of the student 
council. He may also be president of one or more clubs. In 
one school annual the list of activities opposite each senior ріс- 
ture varied in length from forty-two designations to none at 
all. Seventy-two students, or 26 per cent of the graduating 
class, were pictured “without honors” in that particular gradu- 
ating class. The “literary editor" had racked her brain to find 
harmless quotations to cover up the fact that she really knew 
nothing about them. “Happy are they who know him.” “Still 
waters run deep.” “A kind and gentle heart he had.” As faras | 
student activities were concerned, this group had been left out 
entirely while a few leaders monopolized the extracurricular 
program on which the school prided itself. 

In a later chapter + a more complete analysis will be made of 
this problem of extending participation to all students, At this 
point it may be sufficient to state that class organization can be 
a means of extending leadership and civic experiences gener- 
ally, if proper care is taken to insure such extension. One | 
means of insuring wide participation is the plan of declaring 
students already holding school office ineligible for class offices. 

A final purpose of class organization is the application of 
the instructional program of the school to the lives of boys and 
5115. There is no real reason for the widespread assumption 
that instruction in book learning is the business of the class- 
room, while the extracurricular program is devoted to the 
social and civic needs of the students. Such an assumption, 
indeed, strikes a death blow to the hopes and purposes 0 
teachers who are trying to build all learning around the real 
drives of the learners, On the contrary, activities of the class 
room can often be directly geared to activities of the class 
organization and the school council. Rich, effective learning 

1 See Chapter 14, pages 313-338. 
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can result from such a union, for it can capitalize upon the 
genuine interests of students. 

The work of physical education classes can be directly re- 
lated to the school intramural athletic program, which is fre- 
quently organized around classes or homerooms. The same 
kind of relationship can exist between speech classes and the 
school intramural debating program. The junior English 
classes can collaborate in a high school assembly program. The 
social studies or core classes can become the basis for a seventh- 
grade or ninth-grade orientation program, in which new stu- 
dents become acquainted with their school. The sophomore 
class, through the social studies classes, can plan and carry out 
its role as host in welcoming a new class into the school. The 
senior American problems classes can work out a project in- 
volving the senior class in a community survey or some other 
kind of community improvement project. 

It is not here suggested that class organizations in any 
school will develop their entire program around projects orig- 
inating in classrooms, or that the instructional program can 
have no other focus than activities carried on by grade-level 
classes. Among the other purposes of class organizations, 
however, is the important contribution which they can make to 
the total learning situation. Relationships with the program of 
instruction should be sought constantly. 


Types of Activities. —It is impossible to catalog all the 
activities which classes carry on. They are too numerous and 
too diverse for detailed treatment. A list of sample activities 
actually engaged in by high school classes may suggest some of 
the trends. The purely routine, administrative functions such 
* roll taking, referred to earlier in this chapter, have not been 
isted. 


Social Activities 
Class parties 
Hay rides 
Sleigh rides 
Skating parties 
Dances 
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Proms 
Theater parties 
Banquets 
Picnics 
Senior skip day 
Class trips 


Fund-Raising Activities 
Sales of candy, soft drinks, pie, popcorn 
Christmas-tree sales 
Sale of publications 
Moving pictures 
Rummage sales—clothing 


School Service 
Class gift to school 
Editing paper, annual school handbook 
Orientation program for incoming classes 
Senior or sophomore “guides,” “buddies” 
Landscaping school grounds 
Repairing school property 
Developing school camp 
Putting on school assemblies 
Presenting commencement pageants 
Writing school history 
Intramural programs in athletics, forensics 
Presenting music or drama festivals 


Conducting follow-up studies of school graduates and drop- 
outs 


Building up school library 

Presenting class plays k 

Teaching in nursery school, elementary, or junior high 
school 

Organizing grade-level parent clubs 


Community Service 
Landscaping public grounds 
Conducting cleanup campaigns 
Conducting public-opinion polls 
Making surveys of housing, recreation, or traffic 


Conducting campaigns on health, malaria control, T.B. 
X rays, and safety 
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Planting trees 

Conserving soil and game resources 
Advertising and promoting the community 
Surveying job opportunities in the community 
Presenting festivals 

Organizing speakers’ bureau 

Campaigning for change in form of city government 
Putting out town newspaper 

Conducting town theater 

Distributing Christmas baskets 

Organizing community clubs 

Obtaining traffic lights 


A brief description of a few sample activities chosen at 
random from the above categories may be appropriate. The 
first is an account of a trip carried out by the junior class of 
the Ohio State University School. 

The class selected Detroit as their objective because they 
had been studying how people earn their livings in large urban 
areas, Parent opinion was surveyed during the process of 
selecting a destination. Van Til has described the decision of 
the class in regard to the committees needed for the trip: 


A transportation committee was needed to determine whether bus 
or train should be used and to arrange for safe and cheap travel. 

A committee on trips within Detroit had extremely important work 
in prospect—to arrange by letters for all visits, to schedule a balanced 
Program, to arrange exact time and other basic details with plants and 
Speakers after we arrived in Detroit. 

An entertainment committee was suggested to plan for unscheduled 
hours a balanced program of diversified amusement, with an allowance 
for sufficient rest and sleep. 

A hotel and food committee was needed to arrange for inexpensive 
material comfort. Five dollars per person for food and hotel was the 
tentative group allocation for the three-day period. 

A finance committee was to have as its function setting an exact 
minimum cost, collecting money in prearranged installments to meet 
group needs for transportation and hotel, and coordinating the financing 
of other committees. 

: An agreements committee was instituted to set up standards of intel- 
ligent behavior for individuals in the group enterprise. 
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A new parent-student committee was formed to continue the work 
of the committee which wrote home for advice on the most valuable 
trip. Its function was to keep parents informed on all developments in 
planning.? 


The students interviewed labor and management on problems 
of industrial labor relations. They learned much about soci- 
ology, economics, geography, interviewing techniques, financial 
planning, and letter writing. They made special plans to equate 
the financial cost in order to take care of class members who 
could not otherwise afford the trip. In short, through intelli- 
gent planning, a class trip became much more than a social 
activity. It became an educational experience and a real project 
in human relations. 

In contrast to the preceding account of a class trip which 
had an impact on instruction, most excursions of this type are 
postponed until the end of the senior year. In many schools the 
class saves money for their entire high school career in order 
to make a long trip to Niagara Falls or Mexico or Washington, 
D. C., as a phase of the graduation ceremonies. Such “senior 
trips" can be educative in the long-range sense, but cannot pay 
immediate educational dividends in enriching the high school 
curriculum for boys and girls. It would appear that the class 
trip should be scheduled instead in the second or third year, 
and built into the instructional program as a means of enrich- 
ment and motivation. 

Even when the class trip is made toward the end of the 
senior year, it can become a real factor in the educational pro- 
gram through student participation in planning. An example 
of such planning is given in the following account of the Hot 
Springs (New Mexico) High School senior trips by the prin- 
cipal, Lenora Giles: 


The schools of New Mexico have a great handicap in planning their 
athletic program and trips of any sort because of the great distance one 
school has to travel to reach another, We found that to be our greatest 
handicap in planning our senior trip. Five years ago the graduating 
class decided they wanted to have a different senior trip, and so they 


2 William Van Til, “Youth Visits I i it,” tional 
Method, XVIII (March, 1939), pp. en pence M 
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wrote to get information concerning a trip down into old Mexico. Vari- 
ous points of interest were discussed and finally eliminated because of 
the great distance and expense involved. They finally settled on the 
week-end trip to Chihuahua City, Chihuahua, Old Mexico. 

We live in a small town which has no tall buildings with elevators, 
no outdoor swimming pools, and there is still a drastic shortage of 
telephones in private homes. It is a health resort and people are coming 
and going, and it is only in the very recent years that people have be- 
gun to take pride in the beautification and landscaping of their homes. 
In Chihuahua, our seniors were thrilled at the sight of the beautiful 
mansions, acres of roses, and artistically decorated buildings. It came 
as quite a surprise to them to know that people would spend half a 
lifetime on one building, just to make it artistic, It presented a harsh 
contrast to our methods in the United States of building with economy 
and efficiency the most important factors, with conservation of time and 
money being the element most considered. They were shocked to ob- 
serve the horrible little hovels and adobe “lean-to’s” in which the crafts- 
men and their families lived as they worked on the beautiful churches. 
The poverty of the lower class of people was something they will never 
forget. The striking contrast of the Democratic way of life as com- 
pared to that existing in Chihuahua is a lesson our young people will 
always remember. .. . 

In February, committees were appointed to plan a goodwill program 
to be presented to the high school students in Chihuahua City. Another 
committee was appointed to work on the plan for a goodwill gift from 
the class, to be made by one of the seniors in the Arts and Crafts depart- 
ment. In April the Spanish Club presented an assembly program, 
emphasizing the points of behavior a visitor in Old Mexico should 
observe if they wish to win the sincere friendship and goodwill of the 
people in Mexico. . . . 

That trip proved so successful that it has become traditional that our 
seniors make the trip each year. We take one adult sponsor for every 
twenty-five students and we stand the expense of the trip from Hot 
Springs to El Paso. We use a commercial agency from El Paso to 
Chihuahua and back to El Paso, because it is far easier for them to 
make all the arrangements, passports, room and board reservation, etc., 
than it is for us to do so. 

In the five years that we have made this trip, there has never been 
one disciplinary incident to worry us. The students have taken pride 
in their appearance and in their conduct, and find the trip very educa- 
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tional. This year we are pleased that many of the parents of the stu- 
dents are requesting to go with us on the trip.3 


The “community study program" conducted for many years 
in the Marshall High School in Minneapolis, Minnesota, begins 
in the eleventh grade and carries through the twelfth. Stu- 
dents select their destination early and precede the trip by 
many months of careful study of the area and community to 
be visited. Through visits and interviews in Minneapolis, the 
students also acquaint themselves with comparable institutions 
and vocations in their own community, The trip, finally taken 
during the spring vacation of the senior year, is often a rela- 
tively ambitious one.* 

A senior class in the Royal Oak (Michigan) High School 
became interested in making a follow-up study of those mem- 
bers of the class who had dropped out since entering the ninth 
grade. With the help of their counselors, a plan was devised to 
locate and interview each of the dropouts to discover the cause 
of their leaving school, their present judgments about the value 
of a high school education, and their evaluation of their high 
School experiences. The complete interview schedule follows: 


I. Personal 
1. Name (optional), 
2, Address. 


3. I was in the grade when I left school. 


IL. Employment 


l. I have a job now. Yes No 

2. Where? 

3. What type of work do you do? 

4. It is a full-time job . Part-time 

5. Гат satisfied with my job. Yes . No. y 
III. Why I left school (check reason or reasons). 

1. Couldn’t get subjects I wanted ^ 

2. Disliked the teachers . Classmates 


Homework . Class discipline 


3 From a letter to the authors. 


* Eldon W. Mason, *A High School Uses the Community," Educational 
Method, XX, No. 5 (February, 1941), pp. 244-50, 
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3. It was necessary for me to go to work — 
4. Other reasons. 


IV. If you dislike school, can you remember : 
1. When this dislike started ? 
2. What happened that made you begin to dislike it? 


V. Do you feel any classes you took are helping you now? If so, 
which one or ones? 


VI. What classes would you have liked to take if you could have? 


VII. Do you feel sometimes as if you want to come back again? 


Yes. . No 
VIIL What would you say to a student who wants to drop out of 
School ? 
IX. What changes would you like to see made in Royal Oak High 
School ? 
1. 
2; 
3. 
4. 


This project had many significant values. The class per- 
formed an important service to the school by providing in- 
terviewing personnel which would not otherwise have been 
obtainable. A follow-up study based on the interview technique 
is much more likely to obtain valid data than a mailed question- 
naire, but it is also much more costly. The seniors themselves 
not only constituted a reservoir of needed manpower for the 
Project but they knew the former students and could talk more 
freely with them than could their teachers. The project gave 
them valuable experience in the techniques of interviewing and 
reporting. Best of all, it also challenged them to evaluate their 
own high school experience as they approached graduation. 
They developed feelings of identification with their high school 
which they had never had before. It is probable that they 
will always feel a bit closer to their school as a result of the 
follow-up project. 

A third example of class activities, in the realm of com- 


munity service, is reported in Learning the Ways of Democ- 
racy: 
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The playground movement started in the fall of 1938 with the 
younger students, the ninth graders, and their teachers, They were 
studying a unit on Improving Urban Culture and began to examine 
their own community. They found that Radford had no public play- 
grounds apart from the schools, and no supervision for playgrounds 
during out-of-school hours. So they invited the commonwealth attorney 
of the city to come to the school and discuss with them the possibilities 
of establishing a system of public playgrounds in Radford. With the 
aid of his suggestions, the class outlined the following steps and as- 
signed a group of students to work on each: 


1, Investigating present playground facilities 

2, Estimating the amount of necessary equipment 

3. Locating possible sites for playgrounds 

4. Collecting statistics on juvenile delinquency and possible causes 
for it 

5. Presenting the idea to the entire student body for approval 

6. Issuing questionnaires to the leading business men on the need 
for a playground ; 

7. Soliciting boys in school to give free help toward developing 
a suitable ground 


8. Preparing a petition to be presented to the city manager and 
city council 5 


All signed petitions and promises of work on grounds were 
Presented to the city council on May 1, 1939, by a spokesman 
for the ninth grade, supported by twenty-five students from all 
four high school classes. The city manager selected a com 
mittee from the council to meet with a student group for 
further discussion and planning. The superintendent of schools 
assisted by presenting the proposal to clubs and civic organiza- 
tions, 

As a result of these efforts, the Community Chest set aside 
$500 toward paying the salary of a playground director, the 
City Council passed an ordinance creating a recreation сот" 
mission, and the commission appointed a playground director. 
The City Council was also asked to help finance the costs: 
Thus, within a year the students had the satisfaction of seeing 
their idea approach realization. 


5 Educational Policies Commission, Learning the Ways of Democracy 
(Washington, D. C.: The National Education Association, 1940), pp. 292-95. 
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In this playgrounds project, the ninth-grade class found an 
opportunity to study their community and to engage in a social- 
service project for its betterment. As a result of their efforts, 
students and adults in this community found it a better place 
in which to live from that time on. It is worthy of note that 
many of the research aspects of this class project were carried 
on in the ninth-grade citizenship classes ; thus the project exem- 
plifies the way in which a class activity can flow over into the 
classroom, or be derived from the classroom and become a total 
grade-level activity. The approach to adult community agen- 
cies and the relationships between adults and students which 
resulted are also significant. 

It is clear that such projects can become much more than 
enjoyable opportunities for socialization. They can open the 
door to richer life through civic participation. They can give 
the joy of service to boys and girls. There appears to be no 
limit to such activities except the time available and the inge- 
nuity of school leaders. 


Commencement.—Perhaps the most dramatic class activity 
of all is that which culminates the students’ school career. Un- 
fortunately, the traditional commencement was not a class 
activity at all. A few students—the valedictorian, salutatorian, 
and class orator—presented memorized speeches, often follow- 
ing stilted commencement stereotypes. A visiting orator then 
“kicked the fledglings from their nests” with an address. 

On “class night,” in some schools, a few more of the seniors 
got a chance to present humorous (?) sketches in the time- 
worn patterns of the class will, class history, and class prophecy. 
Honors were distributed, frequently to the same students al- 
teady honored by their selection as representatives of the class 
in commencement exercises. 

Such exercises are seldom true class activities in the sense 
that all can participate in the planning and presentation. A 
More promising development is the original class play or pag- 
eant which many schools are using as a commencement cere- 
Mony. The Barrington (Illinois) High School seniors write, 
direct, and produce their own commencement programs. The 
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theme is selected early in the year and usually deals with some 


vital topic relating to the life of the student or to national ог 


world conditions. 


Many similar examples have been presented in the Com- 
mencement Manuals published annually by the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals? The following themes 
have furnished the motif for beautiful and impressive plays 
or pageants which students have produced for commencement: 


The Story of Democracy 
Democracy and Its Enemies 

One Nation : Indivisible 

Needed : A World Government 
Prejudice, Enemy of Democracy 
Our Town and Our People 

Our School : Democracy in Action 
Yesterday and Today 


The Denver (Colorado) high schools plan commencement 
programs in accordance with the following statement of prin- 
ciples : 


Denver citizens are sure of four things that they want the public 
schools to instill in the youth of Denver : 

First, a deep understanding and profound appreciation of the total 
American scene and plan for living. 

Second, a sincere recognition of the importance of family life and 
parental contribution to the nation through the youth of the land. 

Third, a spiritual overtone to serve as a reminder of our privilege 
to pay homage to the deity as our conscience and family background 
dictate. 

Fourth, a firm and usable knowledge and understanding of all of the 
tools and basic skills which practical living will demand. Therefore, 
the graduation program of the Denver Public Schools is designed as 4 
culmination to summarize the twelve years of striving toward these 
goals as well as a demonstration of the academic attainments whi 
have been realized. 

The programs, which are presented in the municipal auditorium, аге 
rich in student participation and student planning ; that is, all vocal and 
instrumental music is provided by student choirs and student bands. 


8 Commencement Manuals, The National Association of Secondary 
School Principals (Washington, D. C, published annually). 
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Denver instigated the procedure of calling upon representative students 
in each school to deliver the graduation address for that school. Need- 
less to say, in the back of all this student planning and student per- 
formance is a corps of alert and experienced faculty members in each 
school who supervise, counsel, and guide.? 


The following suggestions may help to develop more effec- 
tive commencement programs, whether built around a central 
theme or as a series of separate presentations: 


1. Begin the planning early 
2. Involve the class in genuine planning 
3. Get ideas from the whole school and community 
4. Use results of careful evaluation of previous commence- 
ments 
5. Examine some of the available materials describing com- 
mencement programs 9 
6. Vary the program from year to year 
7. Involve the whole class in production 
8. Build the commencement as an educational activity, and 
therefore as a regular part of the senior class instructional 
program 
9. Finance the commencement program adequately from pub- 
lic funds, as any instructional activity should be financed 
10. Give some regard to the audience as well as to the seniors. 
Consider the commencement as an important public rela- 
tions activity 


Organization of Classes.— The usual officers may be elected 
by the classes, with due allowance for local variations in need 
and for traditions which differ from one school to another. It 
has been noted earlier in this chapter that an effort should be 
made to extend participation to students not already occupying 
School offices. It seems wise to have only those offices and 
committees which really function in the school. Figureheads 
and inactive committees are not useful in extending participa- 
tion; committees should, therefore, be appointed in terms of 
emerging needs rather than traditions. They should be ap- 

т . ü ue 
НН Schools" (Denver Publi 


Schools, January, 1951, mimeographed), p. 1. 
8 See reference at the close of this chapter. 
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pointed in such a way as to represent as many homerooms as 
possible. The class committees represent an excellent oppor- 
tunity to cut across social cliques and give boys and girls expe- 
riences in working with others of different social status. 

There should be opportunities for committees to report fre- 
quently. This is another reason for securing representation of 
various homerooms on each committee. It is possible, of 
course, for committee members to be excused from their own 
homerooms to make such reports. In most schools it is also 
possible to move into the auditorium or the cafeteria for a total 
class meeting to hear reports of committees and to reach con- 
sensus on important matters, 

In summary, the following principles appear sound as а 


basis for devising an organizational plan for senior and junior 
high school classes: 


1. The structure should be simple enough to be understood 
by all. 


2. The officers and committees should be those which serve à 
definite need. 

3. The plan should be devised in terms of the unique needs 
of each school. 


4. There should be cross-representation of all homerooms 01 
committees, 


5. The officers should be chosen with a view toward (a) 
their efficient performance of the duties involved and (b) 
the extension of civic experiences to many students, 28 
opposed to their monopoly by a few. 

6. The organization should reflect the real interests and needs 
of students, not the convenience of teachers or administra- 
tors nor the dictates of tradition. 


The Class Ѕропѕог. In Chapter 6° is presented a list of 
twelve characteristics of a good club adviser which the sponsor 
May use to appraise his effectiveness, All these points apply 
with equal force to the choice and function of the class sponi 
sor. He must really like his work, and the boys and girls with 
whom he is to associate so closely. He must have their ready 
confidence and respect. He must be enthusiastic about theif 


9 See pages 133-35, 
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efforts, patient with their failures, ingenious in suggestions. 
Above all, the sponsor must have genuine faith in young 
people. If there is one function in the school program where 
the students’ voices should be heard, it is in their own class 
organizations. The class sponsor who believes in democracy 
and practices it in his dealings with students is likely to be a 
successful one. 

The sponsors should probably accompany a given class 
throughout its high school career. The reasons for such a 
plan are obvious, but certain difficulties may arise to hinder its 
operation. For example, a few teachers may feel that their 
special province is the junior and senior years, with all the 
special emphasis (and publicity) which accompany class proj- 
ects as graduation approaches. Furthermore, there appear to 
be sound reasons for selecting as class sponsors teachers whose 
instructional assignment includes the grade level involved. For 
example, teachers of ninth-grade subjects are admirable candi- 
dates for ninth-grade sponsorship, since they have a double 
opportunity to get acquainted with the students. As they 
“move up” with their class, however, they eventually invade 
those sacred instructional precincts reserved for a few teachers 
since time immemorial: the junior and senior subjects. 

Finally, if the tradition in a school calls for the election of 
the class sponsor by the students, there is no guarantee that 
they will pick teachers in whose classes they are presently en- 
rolled. On the contrary, they may select teachers whose prestige 
and experience they value, and who do not suffer the handicap 
of being too well known through the classroom situation. 

In spite of these handicaps, many schools have adopted the 
practice of the election by students of one or more permanent 
sponsors who will remain with the class throughout their high 
School careers. In schools where a core program has been 
adopted it is increasingly the custom to choose the sponsors 
from the list of core teachers, all of whom move up each year 
With their sections, This has the double advantage of insuring 
a close, continuous contact between the sponsor and the stu- 
dents, both in the classroom and in the class organization, and 
of avoiding the overloading of prominent teachers already 
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pointed in such a way as to represent as many homerooms as 
possible. The class committees represent an excellent oppor- 
tunity to cut across social cliques and give boys and girls expe- 
riences in working with others of different social status, 

There should be opportunities for committees to report fre- 
quently. This is another reason for securing representation of 
various homerooms on each committee. It is possible, of 
course, for committee members to be excused from their own 
homerooms to make such reports. In most schools it is also 
possible to move into the auditorium or the cafeteria for a total 
class meeting to hear reports of committees and to reach con- 
sensus оп important matters. 

In summary, the following principles appear sound as a 


basis for devising an organizational plan for senior and junior 
high school classes : 


1. The structure shoul 
by all. 

2. The officers and co 
definite need. 

3. The plan should be devised in terms of the unique needs 
of each school. 

4. There should be cross-r 
committees, 


5. The officers should be chosen with a view toward (a) 
their efficient performance of the duties involved and (5) 
the extension of civic experiences to many students, as 
opposed to their monopoly by a few. 


6. The organization should reflect the rea] interests and needs 
of students, not the conve 


nience of teachers or administra- 
tors nor the dictates of tradition. 


d be simple enough to be understood 


mmittees should be those which serve a 


epresentation of all homerooms on 


The Class Sponsor.—In Chapter 6? 
twelve characteristics of a good club advi 
may use to appraise his effectiveness, 
with equal force to the choice and func 
sor. He must really like his work, and 

iate so closely, He 


whom he is to assoc 
confidence and respect. He must be е 


is presented a list of 
ser which the sponsor 
All these points apply 
tion of the class spon- 
the boys and girls with 
must have their ready 


nthusiastic about their 
? See pages 133-35, 
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efforts, patient with their failures, ingenious in suggestions. 
Above all, the sponsor must have genuine faith in young 
people. If there is one function in the school program where 
the students’ voices should be heard, it is in their own class 
organizations. The class sponsor who believes in democracy 
and practices it in his dealings with students is likely to be a 
successful one. 

The sponsors should probably accompany a given class 
throughout its high school career. The reasons for such a 
plan are obvious, but certain difficulties may arise to hinder its 
operation. For example, a few teachers may feel that their 
special province is the junior and senior years, with all the 
special emphasis (and publicity) which accompany class proj- 
ects as graduation approaches. Furthermore, there appear to 
be sound reasons for selecting as class sponsors teachers whose 
instructional assignment includes the grade level involved. For 
example, teachers of ninth-grade subjects are admirable candi- 
dates for ninth-grade sponsorship, since they have a double 
opportunity to get acquainted with the students. As they 

move up” with their class, however, they eventually invade 
those sacred instructional precincts reserved for a few teachers 
since time immemorial: the junior and senior subjects. 

Finally, if the tradition in a school calls for the election of 
the class sponsor by the students, there is no guarantee that 
they will pick teachers in whose classes they are presently en- 
rolled. On the contrary, they may select teachers whose prestige 
and experience they value, and who do not suffer the handicap 
of being too well known through the classroom situation. 

In spite of these handicaps, many schools have adopted the 
practice of the election by students of one or more permanent 
sponsors who will remain with the class throughout their high 
school careers. In schools where a core program has been 
adopted it is increasingly the custom to choose the sponsors 
from the list of core teachers, all of whom move up each year 
with their sections. This has the double advantage of insuring 
a close, continuous contact between the sponsor and the stu- 
dents, both in the classroom and in the class organization, and 
of avoiding the overloading of prominent teachers already 
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burdened with coaching or other activities. In schools which 
do not have core classes it is often the custom to offer the list of 
ninth-grade homeroom teachers as a slate for electing the class 
sponsors, and then to retain the elected sponsors for four years. 
In all but the largest high schools it is feasible to have all home- 
room teachers perform the class sponsor’s role as a team. This 
method, of course, does not offer students the opportunity to 
elect their sponsors. 

Schools which do not use the entire homeroom staff at each 
grade level often use a pair of class sponsors, or a team of 
three or more, chosen from the eligible list of teachers not 
already overloaded with activities. It is possible through the 
use of such a team of sponsors to provide a variety of re 
sources and talents, and to secure richer ideas and abilities than 
a single sponsor could provide. If it is possible to elect the 
class sponsors from teachers who have not only homerooms, 
but classes composed of the grade level involved, it is clear that 
there is much more likelihood of linking the class projects with 
classroom work. Such combination of curricular and extra- 
curricular activities considerably increases the effectiveness of 
projects. Indeed, we may presently see secondary schools in 
which such a distinction is not made at all. 


Functions of the Homeroom: An Administrative Unit— 
The relatively rapid extension of the homeroom plan since 
1925 has been primarily due to its convenience аз an admin- 
istrative unit, The homeroom is here used to describe a se 
tion of twenty-five to thirty-five pupils with a sponsor of 
"homeroom teacher," meeting usually in a designated period 
for ten to sixty minutes daily. The schedule may provide for 
brief homeroom periods on certain days and an extended period 
once or twice a week, The daily period provides a convenient 
basis for roll taking each half-day. It enables the administra- 
tion to make necessary announcements without interruption 0 
classroom instruction. Tt breaks the school and the classé 
down into decentralized units to serve as a basis for representa" 
tion in the school council, It facilitates the issuing of lockers, 
the collection of fees, the conducting of drives, and the locating 
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of students. In short, the homeroom is an administrative соп- 
venience. If it remains only that it would scarcely justify its 
existence. The good homeroom program, however, serves other 
important functions, 


A Unit of the School Community.—In Chapter 3 it was 
pointed out that the grade-level classes are usually too large 
and meet too irregularly to serve as an effective representative 
base for the school council. In the absence of a core program, 
or some other plan for grouping students together in long blocks 
of time, the homeroom can serve effectively as a representative 
base for the council. In the homeroom there can be discussion 
of school policies and plans so that policy can be actually initi- 
ated in this relatively small, well-knit, constituent group. At 
least once a week the homeroom can hear the report of the 
council representative and react to it in thirty minutes or more 
of spirited discussion. Actions of the council can be evaluated, 
revisions proposed. In short, the homeroom can be the counter- 
part of the New England town meeting in schools which are too 
large for such open forum discussion. 

Many of our high schools are too large. Students need 
badly to have a “home” feeling about some smaller group to 
which they can belong. The homeroom can be the room where 
students feel at home, where they are secure and comfortable. 
Much is to be gained by thus dividing the school community 
into units for civic and social belonging. 


An Instructional Agency.—The homeroom can supplement 
classroom instruction in many important ways. One of the 
significant reasons for the widespread adoption of the home- 
room lay in its freedom from the preplanned, book-dominated 
kind of instruction. McKown wrote in 1934: 


The home room, with its main emphasis upon the education of the 
Student rather than the passing along of a body of subject matter, epito- 
mizes the very soul of the modern conception of education: that the 
pupil himself is far more important and sacred than any mass of in- 
formation he may ever accumulate. In reality, the home room creates 
a situation in which the pupil himself becomes the subject studied, 
worked with, and learned about, He and his activities, experiences, and 
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interests compose the curriculum. He is the curriculum. And all sub- 
jects, courses, knowledges, and informations are justifiable only if they 
contribute definitely and directly to his development.” 


McKown justified the homeroom in part because it was the 
one place in the school’s daily program where the students’ 
own interests and concerns could receive some attention, since 
it was free of responsibility for imparting a body of subject 
matter, One might well ask why this approach is confined to 
the homeroom? Since it has now been demonstrated to be a 
sound way of learning, why cannot classroom instruction gen- 
erally proceed from the discovered concerns and interests of the 
individual learner ? 

Much improvement has been accomplished in this direction 
since 1934. In recent years there has been a significant trend 
toward the survey and analysis of students’ needs and interests, 
and the devising of a curriculum which will satisfy and enrich 
the individual learner. Tn schools where such instruction is now 
under way, the homeroom can be an important link in the en- 
richment process. The discovery of the interests and needs of 
young people is the natural function of the sponsor of such à 
group. The information discovered can be shared with other 
teachers through grade-level teachers' meetings. Ideas for the 
enrichment of instruction in every classroom are to be found 
in the files of a good homeroom teacher. Evaluation of the 
total school experience of each pupil can go on constructively 
in a homeroom. 

Discoveries can be made by the homeroom teacher which 
can change the whole attitude of the student in his various 
classes. Communication to his other teachers of the special 
interests, fears, handicaps, problems, hobbies, likes, and dis- 
likes of a student can constantly furnish leads for improving 
his learning through better teacher-pupil understanding. 


An Agency for Counseling—The homeroom teacher has а 
unique opportunity to get to know the students in his group. 
The "counselors," if the school has them, are likely to be 


10 Ву permission from Home Room Guidance by Harry C. McKown 
Copyright, 1934, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc, № eT York, "d 20. 
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responsible for two hundred to five hundred students. The 
homeroom teacher is responsible for forty, at the most. The 
counselor will see them only on occasion, usually when they are 
already in trouble. The homeroom teacher sees them every 
day. He maintains a friendly, sympathetic rapport with “his 
kids” and is their confidant and friend, whether they come to 
him in trouble or only want to chat. 

Through the use of committees and officers, many periods 
can be provided when the homeroom teacher is free to counsel 
individuals. There is usually a “free” period in addition, some 
time during the day, when students can find him for conference. 
The good homeroom teacher is sought out by his students as 
their “Number One” adult friend. They catch him before and 
after school or at noon, even if it is just to tell him the latest 
wisecrack or ask his advice about a date. 

So important is this counseling activity that intelligent 
school administrators will undertake to schedule the homeroom 
teacher free for the same period as his group. It is possible, 
however, to arrange for students to leave classes occasionally 
to confer with their homeroom teachers if there is no other time 
available. 

If the school has counselors as such, they can derive much 
valuable counseling data from the homeroom teacher. The 
most complete personnel files should be in his room, where the 
data can be most constantly used, and most intelligently used. 
Every effort should be made to utilize homeroom teachers as 
the basic counseling agents, with the help and guidance of 
school counselors. The counselors’ functions should be (1) to 
furnish leadership for helping to improve homeroom counsel- 
ing, and (2) to help out with special problems when the teacher 
asks and needs such help. 


An Avenue of Group Guidance-—The homeroom is the 
basic group for guidance purposes in high schools not organ- 
ized into core classes. In the homeroom, unfettered by the 
competition for marks or the fear of failure, the natural, easy 
telationship between peers can develop. In such an atmosphere, 
the real person can emerge, bringing with him his real prob- 
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lems, interests, and fears. All these will not be solved in the 
homeroom alone; but they will not be solved at all if there is 
not at least one place in the school where these vital guidance 
factors can be discovered. The teacher in Ruth Fedder’s Guid- 
ing Home Room and Club Activities tells her group: 


A good home room program is not something confined in one room. 
It just starts people thinking; then they see situations—at home, in 
their community, or in school—in classes, clubs, assembly, on the play- 
ground—situations that they can capitalize on to help them. Let's look 
at what you said your problems and fears were, What about the people 
who feel they don't understand themselves, who need self-confidence and 
help in getting along with other people—how can we plan, through our 
home room program, to help them? 11 


Among the guidance records which can be secured and filed 
in the homeroom are intelligence and aptitude tests, interest 
inventories, problem check lists, health record, reading record, 
family information card, personality blanks, anecdotal records, 
School activity record, vocational career book, and school 
achievement record. In addition to all these personnel data, the 
homeroom teacher can have his own anecdotal or log book of 
the significant traits, problems, and growth data for each mem- 
ber of the group. He will be interested, too, in relationships 
which exist in the group—friendships and love affairs and 
cliques and rejected persons. These he will discover from time 
to time by the use of friendship scales and other sociometric 
devices, as well as by his own keen, sympathetic observation. 
The homeroom can be the chief agency in the school for educa 
tional and vocational guidance, and for personal-social guidance 
toward better life adjustment. This guidance activity will not 
50 on as a separate activity on a day designated for *guid- 
ance" It will go on every day, every year, as a part of the 
process of life together which should characterize a friendly; 
integrated group. The adjustment factors which are a goal ? 
guidance enter into every group decision, every election 0 
officers, every choice of activities, every relationship in a lively 


11 By permission from Guiding Home Room and Club Activities by Ruth 


Fedder. Copyright, 1949, McGraw-Hill Book Со. Inc, New York, PP 
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homeroom. The good homeroom teacher serves this guidance 
function by: 


1. Setting the stage for a free, friendly, uninhibited discussion 
of real problems 

. Being permissive and genuinely interested in what goes on 

. Observing individual reactions and relationships 

. Obtaining and recording important data 

. Guiding the group toward becoming a richer, better inte- 
grated small society. 


tn 4 с № 


Agency for Parent-School Relationships.— The Parent- 
Teacher Association, which functions with great effectiveness 
in many elementary schools, often has difficulty at the high 
school level. The reasons for this difficulty are many. Among 
them is surely the bigness and remoteness of the high school, 
às compared with the neighborhood elementary school. The 
average parent stands somewhat in awe of the high school. 
His boy or girl has so many teachers—the place is so big— 
there seems to be no one who knows or is even concerned 
about any one particular boy or girl. 

The homeroom teacher can be that teacher who not only 
knows but is keenly interested in the students of his group. 
He can bridge the gap between parents and school in many 
Ways. Some homerooms have their own parent organizations 
Which meet regularly with the teacher. In some schools all 
homeroom parent groups of a given grade level meet on the 
same day and then join for a special program later on. In 
others, the various homeroom parent groups elect representa- 
tives to a planning committee which meets during the school 
day with the teachers of that grade level. 

Conferences with parents can become a regular responsi- 
bility of the homeroom teacher. In the University High School 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan, the homeroom teachers collect data 
regularly from all other teachers of pupils from their groups. 
This is achieved both through reports on prepared forms and 
through occasional meetings in which there is a thorough case 
Study of the students’ progress and development. Once or 
twice each semester, school is dismissed and conferences are 
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arranged between parents and homeroom teachers as a means 


of supplementing the routine home reports. 

In many schools, each homeroom teacher makes at least 
one call each semester at every home represented in his group. 
In some schools the parents have become actively involved in 
the program as resource persons, as panel members, as chap- 
erons, as hostesses, and as participants in the planning process, 
With such procedures as these, there is no problem of school 
and parent relationships. Just as the students have one teacher- 
friend whom they know and trust, so have their parents one 


friend on the faculty who can interpret the school program to | 


them and to whom they turn readily for advice or help. 


Improving Human Relationships. There is much evidence 
now available that the chief challenge to education lies in the 
development of better human relationships. Both vocational 
success and "the good life" in general demand that human 
beings get on well with one another. In the public schools, 
where boys and girls of all social classes, all races, all nation- 
ality backgrounds, and all religions are accepted and thrown 
together daily for eight to twelve years, much can be accom- 
plished in this area of improving human relationships. Г 

Unfortunately, the schools do not capitalize fully on their 
Opportunities for achieving better interpersonal relationships. 
For example, the attitudes of pupils toward teachers often 
appear to be friendly in the elementary school, but to degenerate 
steadily as the boy or girl goes through high school. Their 
relationships with their peers, too, leave much to be desired. 
Cliques develop, social distinctions become emphasized, and 
Some students become stigmatized or isolated through no fault 
of their own. There are recent data on this point which will be 
presented in greater detail in a subsequent chapter.” 

, The entire school should be dedicated to the task of improv- 
ing human relationships. Perhaps the spearhead of such a pro- 
gram is the homeroom. Here the concern for constructive 
group relations can become the chief goal for the entire pro 
gram. Each boy and girl in the homeroom is important, and 


12 See Chapter 7, page 155, 
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should feel a part of the group. Through both direct and indi- 
rect means, efforts should be made to resolve class distinctions, 
eliminate or integrate cliques, and prevent any individual from 
continuing in loneliness or isolation. To this end it is impor- 
tant that homerooms be composed in such a way that each 
group is a fair cross section of the school community. Even 
such a plan will not insure heterogeneity, for neighborhood 
housing restrictions frequently operate in such a way as to 
limit the enrollment of the neighborhood school to children of 
one color. Homerooms can develop exchange programs and 
visit other schools, however, as one means of offsetting this 
handicap. Resource persons can be brought in as another 
means of gaining increased understanding of other ethnic 
groups. 

Above all, the day-by-day life of the homeroom can be 
directly geared to the goal of improved relationships with 
others, which must begin with self-understanding. It should 
be possible in a good homeroom to trace clearly the progress 
year by year in understanding and accepting others. Such a 
program in homerooms can affect the entire tone of a school 
and influence the instructional and extracurricular program 
alike. It can also effect a marked improvement in community 
life. 


Types of Organization.—Homerooms in most schools are 
formed within each grade level by alphabet or by some other 
plan of random grouping. A few high schools, however, have 
organized cross-sectional homerooms composed of students of 
all grade levels. Such a device has certain merits. It reproduces 
the family situation and thus gives boys and girls of different 
age levels an opportunity to work and play together. It helps 
older students to understand and to help younger ones. It 
furnishes rich leadership and speeds up the orientation of new 
Students, 

On the other hand, the cross-sectional homeroom creates a 
less natural social situation which may actually emphasize dif- 
ferences in maturation instead of minimizing them. There is a 
hazard that the homeroom will be dominated by older boys and 
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girls as a political unit, and have its social climate established 
by the more sophisticated, older students. It also raises the 
hazard that smaller students will not get a real chance to par- 
ticipate in intramural athletics, 

The homeroom group should remain together, and with the 
same sponsor if possible, throughout high school. This con 
tinuity is possible only with the grade-level type of grouping, 

The same kinds of issues are raised by the all-boy or all- 
girl homeroom used in many schools. Such a plan has tht 
advantage of speeding orientation and reducing social frictions 
at the onset. Since junior high school girls are often as much 
as two years in advance of the boys in social and physical 
maturation, there are some advantages in a plan of organiza- 
tion by sex. This also provides a convenient setting for sex 
counseling and perhaps facilitates the assignment of home 
room teachers. 

It seems unlikely, however, that boys and girls can come 0 
understand each other most readily through segregation. If the 
homeroom is to contribute to the social development of boys 
and girls, it appears that opportunities should exist for social 
activities in which the sexes participate together. That method 
of grouping which is most lifelike and natural seems to offer 
the best opportunity for achieving the goal of desirable humat 
relationships. 

In summary, the purposes of homeroom organizations сай 


best be achieved by grouping which meets the following cri 
teria: 


1. It should be administratively feasible. 
2. It should be as lifelike as possible. 
3. It should provide maximum opportunity to work with the 


other sex, other social economic classes, other ethnic 
groups, other ability levels. 


4. It should encourage the growth of all through general pat 
ticipation. 


. It should provide continuity for guidance. m 
6. It should be in harmony with the goals of democratic living: | 


tn 
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Perhaps the heterogeneous grouping of boys and girls 
within the same grade levels most nearly satisfies these cri- 
teria. 

Reference has been made earlier to the core program as a 
desirable ultimate organization for secondary schools. This 
implies the grouping of students together for a block of time 
longer than the conventional class period, for a cooperative 
group attack on problems arrived at through teacher-pupil 
planning. A marked trend toward such a pattern for general 
education, as distinguished from separate subject-matter 
courses, can be noted in junior and senior high schools through- 
out the country. ? The purposes of the core curriculum, in 
general, are indistinguishable from those of the homeroom.'* 
Like the homeroom plan, the core is dedicated to improved 
group guidance and individual counseling. Like the homeroom, 
the core class is a natural administrative, civic, and social unit 
of the school community. Even as the homeroom is designed 
to teach the skills required in democratic living, so also is the 
core curriculum devoted to that purpose. The chief difference, 
of course, lies in the fact that the homeroom is designed as a 
single-period supplement to the instructional program, whereas 
core classes are the instructional program in general education. 
It is clear that homeroom functions would be effectively served 
by core classes in schools which have them, and that no separate 
homeroom period would be needed. 

The homeroom plan can furnish a base on which a core 
curriculum can be developed. This is more likely to happen 
when the homeroom is given an adequate time block. The 
Lakeview Junior High School of Battle Creek, Michigan, for 
example, developed a core program over a period of years by 
beginning with a combination of the homeroom with whatever 
class period followed it. This combination produced a time 

18 A recent survey by the United States Office of Education revealed 
that 833 high schools had adopted a core curriculum in terms of the defini- 
tion employed in the survey. See Core Curriculum (Washington, D. C.: 
The Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 1949), p. 28. 

14 See, for example, the purposes stated for the core curriculum in Roland 


Faunce and Nelson Bossing, Developing the Core Curriculum (New York: 
rentice-Hall, Inc., 1951), chap. i. 
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toward the eventual development of a core program, however, 
it is probable that a successful homeroom program will remain 
a homeroom program. ) 
` The homeroom can serve as a springboard for launching a 

core curriculum by its successful use as an instrument for cur 
ricular experiments, In many schools there are importan 
“curricular areas which are not dealt with in any of the scheduled 
classes. Examples of such areas are safety education, home and 
family living, vocational guidance, boy and girl relationships)) 
personal grooming, etiquette, community history, hobbies, citi- 

zenship, and observance of special days. The homeroom catt 
become, because of its relative freedom for experimentation, || 
the dou Ч instruction in some of these areas. Out of these | 
experimental tryouts in the homerooms can come introduction: 
of the newer curricular areas into the “regular” classrooms. 
Eventually "d" core curriculum can emerge from this kind об 
experimentation. To that end, it is wise to keep the planning 
in the*homeroom program flexible. Any preplanned units re- 
sembling 4 course of study can rob the homeroom of one of 
its chief advantages as a tryout place for curricular innovations. || 


* 


EY 


Homeroom Activities. — Most homerooms have the usual 1 
officers—president, Secretary, and treasurer—and in addition 
many elect student council representatives, attendance officer, 
usher, reporter, and many others. The organization should, of 
Course, be geared to the activities in the school and homeroom 
for which officers or committees are needed. Some of them 
will be elected year after year because their function is a part 
of the total school organization. An example is the representa- 
tive to the student council. Others will be elected (or will 
volunteer) to special offices fof? functions which are achieved - 
and then terminated. It seems appropriate to re-examine home 
_ room activities regularly to insure that they do not include | 

“dead timber." * 
За names and functions of some typical committees may 


+, 
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suggest the scope of activities possible in a good homeroom. 
The program committee has the responsibility of planning 
meetings of the group. The house' committee is charged with 
the care and improvement of the room. The social committee 
plans parties, games, picnics, and similar functions. The wel- 
fare committee assumes responsibility for sending gifts and 
flowers to sick members, and for visiting them. The bicycle 
committee is responsible for the homeroom's section of the 
bike rack. The bank committee accepts deposits and makes 
loans for the homeroom bank, or acts as directors of the school 
bank. Other homeroom committees reported from various 
schools include: intramural, seating, assemblies, newspaper, 
club, locker, lost-and-found, welcome,  parent-contact, citizen- 
ship, fire-drill, hall-traffic, and current-events. ^, * 
In some schools the homeroom is. geared specifically to one 
kind of activity. For example, the purpose'in the Tolleston 
Union (Arizona) High School is stated in the homeroom man- 
ual as follows: 


The purpose of the homeroom guidance hour should be to provide 
opportunities for and encourage students to, discuss their school prob- 
lems, life problems, and the civic problems of the day freely, and to 
assist in organizing material in such’a way that it will be conducive to 


clear thinking. a * p 


The manual goes on to suggest that the sticcess of the home- 
room program will depend, among other factors, upon: 


1. The attitude of the students toward the group discussion 

2. The ability of the student leader, and the assistance he gets 
from fellow students and instructor Ao. y 

3. The willingness of the instructor to keep;before the student at 
all times that this hour is one of the most important hours in 
the school program 15 " 


Other homeroom programs may include this emphasis on 
group discussion of problems, but extend also to social activi- 
ties, school record work, individual counseling, school govern- 


18 James W. Standley and С. W. Brown, "A Report on the New. Tol- 
leston Experimental Program" (Tolleston, Ariz. December, 1950, mimeo- 
Sraphed), pp. 9-10. а 
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ment, collections, drives, competitions of various kinds, and a 
host of similar activities, McKown classifies homeroom acti 
ties as (1) guidance, (2) seasonal, and (3) free choice, 

Whatever the classification, it is evident that there is a wide 
range of activities possible and appropriate to a lively home- 
room. As has been indicated earlier in this chapter, the 
homeroom is the family and political unit of the school. lt 
provides, therefore, a small cross section of life. : All activities 
which suggest themselves to a wide-awake, typical group of 
adolescents can find a legitimate place in a good homeroom 


program. These activities will usually fall into such categories 
as the following: 


Individual counseling 

Group guidance 

School record keeping 

Announcements 

Housekeeping 

Planning social affairs 

Discussing current events 

Planning and legislating for school improvement 
Improving school morale 

Improving citizenship 

Stimulating scholastic effort 

Discovering new interests 

Bridging the gap between home and school 
Improving human relationships 

Serving the school and community 


geared to reality in the lives of boys 
day-by-day planning, accompanied by 
complete communication among the various homeroom teachers. 

There is a temptation to “write it all out” which can doom 


ЕС, McKown, Extra- 
millan Co, Inc, 1937), p. 69, 
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the homeroom to failure. To the extent that the planning ap- 
pears to have been done for them already, homeroom students 
are likely to lose interest in the program. A prescribed plan 
can degenerate into a course of study which, it is assumed, 
must be followed year after year. Such prescription is not jus- 
tified by any valid need, and it threatens to vitiate the purpose 
of the homeroom program. In short, the success of a home- 
room plan depends upon the identification which students feel 
with what goes on. The effective homeroom teacher capitalizes 
the interests of students, involves them in the planning, helps 
them with personal and group problems, and, in general, makes 
the homeroom a true “home in the school” for every boy and 
girl. This calls for the highest type of teaching. Success in the 
homeroom may help teachers to extend teacher-pupil planning 
to other areas of the instructional program. An effective home- 
room program can revitalize an entire school. 
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Chapter 5 


SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES 


Early Types of Assembly.—The high school assembly had 
its origin in the “morning chapel” or “opening exercises” of 
the early colleges. The religious motif of the typical college 
of the nineteenth century was reflected in these formal exer- 
cises. The faculty was usually seated on the stage, sometimes 
garbed in academic gowns. The students filed respectfully in to 
take their assigned seats. The president offered prayer, read 
from the Scriptures, made announcements, and delivered a 
moralistic message or introduced a speaker who did so. 

The early academies and secondary schools took over the 
college chapel without significant change. The programs were 
tedious, formal, and didactic. They were planned and presented 
by the principal, and somewhat later by the faculty, without 
any participation by the students and without any particular 
connection with the school’s instructional program. In short, 
the early assemblies in the secondary schools were really chapel 
services, even after that title had disappeared. 

Later the religious theme disappeared or was minimized in 
favor of a series of Chautauqua speakers or acts. Assembly 
bureaus developed to provide outside talent for these “enter- 
taining and instructive” adult programs. Gradually other fac- 
ulty members besides the principal assumed a more significant 
role through planning committees and through the assignment 
of the assembly responsibility to various classes in succession. 
With the trend toward student participation since about 1930, 
the planning of assembly programs has become increasingly a 
Tesponsibility of student groups, both in the classroom and in 
extracurricular organizations. 
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Francis W. Parker School. Not all early school assem- 
blies were of the type described above. Nearly a half-century 
ago the Francis W. Parker School in Chicago conducted a 
“Morning Exercise” as an integral part of the curriculum, and 
the chief agency for socialized learning in the school. Everyone 
attended, from kindergarten through high school. Flora J. 
Cooke wrote as follows regarding its purposes: 


The morning exercise is a common meeting ground; it is the family 
altar of the school to which each brings his offerings—the fruits of his 
observation and studies, or the music, literature, and art that delight 
him; a place where all cooperate for the pleasure and well-being of the 


whole; . . . . where all bring their best and choicest experiences in 
the most attractive form at their command.! 


As an outcome of evaluation of the morning exercise by 
pupils, the following changes developed : 


Mornings are no longer assigned to teachers, Any person in the 
School, teacher or pupil, who wishes to give an exercise, applies for 
time to the committee, . | . Moreover, the feeling that it is rather a 
privilege than a duty to help in an exercise is emphasized. ... As often 
às possible, a theme of broad, general interest is chosen for presentation 
rather than one of limited appeal. To encourage general participation 
in the exercise, the committee Posts every morning the topic of the 
Succeeding morning, The newly interested audience, the eager partici- 
pants, the free discussion, the general cooperation in making the morn- 
Ing exercise period a valuable and pleasant one, makes us all feel that 
taken the right trend—toward informal ex- 


pression—and that our great task is to guard them from becoming for- 


malized,2 


as early as 1905, 


i Е emphasis on pupil participation in planning and evaluat- 
g the 


1Flora J. Cooke, “The Morni 
Francis W. Parker School | bool 


g Exercise as a Socializing Influence,” 
2 Ibid, pp. 8.9, Я 


Yearbook, П (June, 1913), р. 11 
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The modern assembly could do much worse than emulate this 
example from the opening years of this century, at least in re- 
spect to the following characteristics. 


1. Pupils of all ages participated in the programs 

2. Pupils had the responsibility for planning and evaluating 
the assemblies 

3. The "morning exercises" reflected the life of the school, 
and were a truly unifying force in developing a school 
community 

4. The programs were directly related to, and indeed grew 
out of the classroom and other student activities 

5. The exercises were built into the school's program on a 
regular schedule 


These five characteristics appear to sum up the good school 
assembly of today. 


Objectives of the Assembly Program.—Authorities disagree 
on the objectives of the assembly in secondary schools. It ap- 
pears clear, however, that there has been a significant change in 
its purposes since the early “chapels” described at the beginning 
of this chapter. The trends today seem to be in such directions 
as developing school unity, providing education and guidance, 
furnishing a relaxing or recreational period in the school day, 
and demonstrating, supplementing, and motivating the work of 
classes and other school activities. А 

A study conducted in 1945-46 by the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals of 336 secondary schools 
throughout the United States revealed the following list of 
purposes for high school assemblies. The list is presented in 
the order of frequency of mention by the 336 responding 
Principals. 


1. To develop those habits and attitudes of an intelligent audience 
2. Reveal the school to the student 
3. Provide students a medium for the expression of their interests 
and activities 
4. All-around participation to foster a spirit of democracy in the 
school 
. Integrate the student with the school 


tn 
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6. Enrich the student’s cultural background and stimulate his 
thinking 
7. Create interest in the entire program of the school 
8. Develop wholesome public opinion under proper guidance 
9. Give opportunity for students to practice the qualities of a good 
citizen in a democracy 
10. Promote community spirit and participation in community ac- 
tivities 
11. Character education 
12. Develop student initiative and resourcefulness 
13. Develop loyality and give students a feeling of belonging 
14. Interpret the extracurricular program to the entire school 
15. Develop aesthetic sensibilities in students 
16. Opportunity to function as a leader in a democratic situation 
17. Train students to be good listeners 
18. Poise and self-confidence acquired by appearance on platform 
and participation as members of audience 
19. Observation of special historical days and events 
. A broader knowledge and understanding of the world 
- To teach the student cooperation and give him responsibility 
22. Teach emotional control, self-discipline, and sense of values 
. Interest students in topics of importance to all 
- Inspiration and appreciation of the activities of others 
25. Relaxation and change from regular sch 
26. To develop group consciousness 
27. Tie school in with community 
28. Co-ordinate and set standards for smaller groups 3 


ool routine 


This report goes on to present some interesting data Wo 
garding priority among the purposes cited for assemblies in 
these 336 schools. From 44 per cent to 100 per cent of them 


cited the following types of programs as examples of the pur- 
pose of school unification: 


Programs based on themes of interest to the entire student 
body—100 per cent 


Patriotic programs—93 per cent 
Student council activities—78 per cent 


Notion Assembly Program in the Secondary School,” The Bulletin of the 


] ation of Secondary Scho l Princi, . 141 ( Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Association, ovember, 1946). A ҲК Em 
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Rally, booster, or pep programs—O1 per cent 
Open discussion of school problems and issues—44 per cent 


Forty per cent of the principals replying stated that their 
assemblies were directly related to the curriculum. Eighty-three 
per cent reported guidance or orientation assemblies. All 336 
principals answered “Yes” to the question "Do you regard the 
assembly as a. place of socializing influence and educational 
profit—not merely a place to make announcements ?" 

In summary, it appears from this analysis of one compre- 
hensive, national survey that administrators no longer look 
upon the assembly as a means of conveying moralistic messages 
or routine announcements. They are interested rather in such 
purposes as developing speaking and listening skills, inter- 
preting and unifying the school, providing an opportunity for 
democratic participation in school activities, and enriching the 
instructional program of the school by providing an outlet for 
creative and stimulating presentations. 


Assembly Improvement—A Classroom Project— As ап 
example of how these objectives can be effectively achieved, 
the Northeast High School of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, set 
out during a recent year to improve auditorium programs 
through the unified studies classes. An account of one of these 
projects, undertaken by an eleventh-grade class meeting two 
hours daily with the same teacher, has been submitted by Donna 
Schumacher, the auditorium teacher, and Faye Bills, the unified 
Studies teacher. 


One of the evaluation problems confronting us in the consideration 
of our general education curriculum at Northeast High School is that 
of determining to what extent and where and how may be used the 
activities of school origin and student interest which we have called 
extracurriculum. . .. The mechanical aspects of scheduling auditorium 
activities [had been] to request and assign to the various organizations, 
departments, and activity groups an assembly program for some spe- 
cific time during the school year. . . - In addition, speaker's programs 
Were arranged to enhance the community, social, and human relation- 
ships being carried on in the unified studies groups. Also holiday events 
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and certain regularly established yearly programs were presented by 
the combined cultural arts departments. ... 

An evaluation study of the preceding year’s assembly programs made 
through discussion by the . . . student representatives and faculty ad- 
visors in the grade level groups revealed the students did not care for 
their assembly programs, Although spectacular productions, they were 
being criticized by the student body and the statement was made “We 
think they are the weakest part of our unified studies program.” ... 
An experiment was decided upon. Because of the desire to use audi- 
torium activities as an educational tool instead of this purely entertain- 
ment feature described, and to bring about appreciation of the perfor- 
mance by the students because of their interest and participation, it was 
planned that, except for a few cultural arts programs of precedent, the 
auditorium be used by the unified studies groups as they chose or felt 
the need and that they have the privilege of determining whether they 
wished to plan performances inviting other members of the student 
body; in every way making the enterprise entirely functional. 

Our first program of the nature hoped for was not a direct out- 
growth of a need of a unified studies group, but rather arose from the 
need of the school for baving an auditorium performance preceding the 
Thanksgiving holiday. We presented this idea of having one to an 
eleventh grade unified studies and American history group. We pre- 
sented it with a discussion, on the student level, of some of the philoso- 
phy .. . and emphasized that there might be a great deal of enjoyment 


in so doing as well as the satisfaction of a curiosity as to whether such 
an activity could vitalize learning. 


_ The unified studies class then held a series of lively discus- 
Sions in which many questions were raised and answered by 
a chairman and committees were 
selected, and a theme chosen: “Thanksgiving—A Ballad for 
ed as members of one or an- 
cript, Costuming, Music, Stag- 
acher operated as counselor and 


* Donna Schuma; 1 А Р 
ditorium Achias Солана Рауе Bills, An Educational Adventure in Au- 


graphed), pp. 1. а. Oklahoma City Schools, mimeo- 
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was finally presented twice, once for the senior high school 
students and once for the junior high school students. The 
script for the assembly follows: 


THANKSGIVING—A BALLAD FOR AMERICANS 


Tasteau I (Thanksgiving in the Past) 
Four platforms : 
1 center down stage. 
1 center up stage (elevated). 
1 left stage. 
1 right stage. 
Center down stage: Town meeting group: 5 persons. One is leader. 
To show political aspect. 
Center up stage: Family group: mother, father, four children. Fa- 
ther reading (pantomime) family Bible. To show 
religious aspect. 


Left stage: Agriculture group: one person with plow, another 
with sack, sowing seeds. To show economy. 
Right stage: Quilting party: four persons, to show social aspect. 


Тавгело II (Thanksgiving Present) 
Four platforms, same as in Tableau I. 
All scenes in white statuary. 
Center down stage: Rabbi, Priest, Protestant minister, shaking hands. 
To show religious aspects. 
Center up stage: Capitalist and laborer, shaking hands. To show 
4 economic aspects. 
Right stage: One couple dancing; another couple seated on 
bench. To show social aspects. 


D nue III (Thanksgiving Future) , à 

ackdrop : Picture of world with “United” written across it. 
Skyscrapers in background. Scholars climbing 
stair into future. People representing science, art, 
the professions, labor, philosophy, education, busi- 
ness, grouped around tables to show the unity in 
the world-to-be. 

Introductory music. 

Tont curtain opens. 
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Ist narrator (humming background) ; 


Thanksgiving is a time of festivity and fun. It is a time for dinners 
and dancing. It is a time for turkeys and cranberry sauce, for dressing 
and gravy and for pumpkin pie with lots of whipped cream. Bus it is 
Something more... . It is an ideal, an ideal for which our Pilgrim 


Back curtain opens. Religious group of Tableau I on stage. 
2nd narrator : 


Life was hard and pleasures were few, The church was the center of 


life. The Pilgrims had come to the New World primarily for the right 
to worship as they pleased, 


Social group of Tableau I enters. 


2nd narrator : 


this type of entertainment, 
Ast narrator: 


The economy was simple, 
however, that of the European 


Political group of Tableau I enters, 
2nd narrator: 
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politic, for our better ordering and Preservation, and Furtherance of 
the ends aforesaid.” Out of this “civil body politic” came the town 
meetings in New England, the purest democracy ever known anywhere 
in the world, Each citizen had one vote and could join the discussion 
of vital issues. 


1st narrator : 

This vital dynamic spirit could not stand still. In the face of inde- 
scribable opposition, the colonists went forward. Through wars be- 
tween England, Spain, and France, they stood firm. It was obvious 
that a change in the economy was imminent. A spirit of Nationalism 
was beginning to develop. 

A great revolution was under way in Europe—a peaceful revolution 
but none the less one of the most important which there has ever been. 
When we read about it now it is simply two words in the musty history 
books—“Industrial Revolution.” What does it mean? It meant fac- 
tories, and cities. It meant more work for more people and finally the 
complete destruction of the feudal system. In this country it meant new 
industries which must be developed. 


2nd narrator: 

As long as we were a colony of England, however, this could never 
be fully realized. The British Government was afraid of a competition 
from the colonies. This along with the principle of taxation by a for- 
eign nation gave fuel to an intense fire of nationalism which culminated 
in the Declaration of Independence and the “shot heard round the 
world” at Concord in 1775. 


Ist narrator: 

. The United States of America—a tired, struggling little nation with 
no money and little apparent wealth, and two qualities—an ideal and 
the spirit of intense patriotism to carry this ideal out. 

After the war, under the strong leadership of the Federalists, George 
Washington and John Adams, we became a nation strong and united. 
When, however, the Federalist party became reactionary and was tot- 
tering on the verge of totalitarianism, we had another revolution—a 
Peaceful one which inaugurated the period of Jeffersonian Democracy. 


2nd narrator : 

Then, after another peaceful revolution which swept a hard and 
tough frontiersman, Andrew Jackson, а Tennessean, into the White 
House, it may truly be said that the era of the common man was here, 
the height of our ideal of political democracy. 
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1st narrator: 


This idea of human freedom could not be approached, however, until 
after the most horrible war in our history—the War Between the 
States. After four years of bloody battle came General Lee's surrender 
to General Grant—the end of the Civil War. After the war was over 
came the thirteenth or emancipation amendment and the fifteenth 
amendment stating, “The right of citizens of the United States to vote 


shall not be denied or abridged . . . on account of race, color, or previ- 
ous condition of servitude.” 


2nd narrator : 


Though there existed for many years after the War Between the 
States such a condition the whole nation still suffers from it, out of the 
carpetbagging and corruption came a new statement of the ideal of 
human freedom. After the War Between the States was over there was 
a sudden expansion of industry all over the country. Factories, rail- 
roads, more money, more goods, more money, up and up it went. The 
United States of America was on a sound monetary basis! 


1st narrator : 


After this period of radical change and revolution, the nation took 
a breathing spell and followed the trend of the Capitalist cycle. Con- 
Servative policies, hard money, laissez faire held sway. Through this 
period, however, a strong labor movement was developing and women 
were beginning to demand equal rights with men. This movement cul- 
minated in the nineteenth amendment to the Constitution which states: 
“The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged . . . on account of sex.” 

On a bright October day in 1929, the New York stock tickers started 
the day at an all-time high! The greatest business boom in the affairs 
of the nation! By the closing of the day stocks had fallen to an all- 
time low. The worst depression in history was upon us. Products 
flooded the market, the demand was low, men were laid off work, the 
demand became less and downward and downward, in one horrible, 
apparently never ending spiral, People were hungry by the millions. 


1st narrator: 


These were the conditions confr 
former governor of New York with 
elected by a landslide vote in anothe: 
dency of the United States of Ame 


onting the congenial, progressive, 
the golden pince-nez, when he was 
г peaceful revolution to the Presi- 
rica. Possibly no man ever had so 


-— 
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much confronting him in the history of our nation as did Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt on the day he was inaugurated. 

Through the period of the New Deal, great changes in our social, 
economic, and political life came about. It is of course too early to 
make a true interpretation of this contemporary period of history, but 
there is this that we can be sure of: the American people have not lost 
their genius to have peaceful revolutions by the free use of the ballot. 


2nd narrator : 


So today we stand united and free; union of our diversity, freedom 
out of opposing points of view. Despite the many conflicts between 
capital and labor, our production has steadily increased, workers have 
made substantially larger wages under better working conditions, and 
capital has shown an excellent profit. Our economic system has become 
more and more complicated through the years. Today few people be- 
lieve that a strictly free economy with no intervention from government 
will work, Today we must obtain the proper balance between free, pri- 
vate enterprise and public enterprise. 


15+ narrator : 


We have progressed far in the ideal of political democracy. Of 
course there are many violations of this principle, but we are among 
the blessed few nations where these ideals hold true. 

While the center of life has switched from the religious to the eco- 
nomic aspects, religion still has a very important role to play. It is our 
hope and our ideal that there will be complete tolerance, and love of 
those of one religion by those of another. Today this is taking shape 
in many organizations throughout the nation in which Jews, Roman 
Catholics, and Protestants are working together for better relations 
among religions. 


2nd narrator : 


The social life of the community has become immensely complicated. 
The family and the church have lost their place as the centers of social 
activity, The automobile has been chiefly responsible for this. Dancing 
has become one of the chief forms of entertainment. These together 
with teen-age dating, an exclusively American institution, explain the 
high speed with which our society moves. 


Curtain opens on Tableau II. Choir number. 


Curtain closes on Tableau II. 
Music, 
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Ist narrator: 


We have these ideals, our Thanksgiving, but we are far from com- 
plete realization of these ideals. As long as people are starving, as long 
as men fight, while children grow up in an environment which makes 
them into criminals, while there are families with no homes or clothes 
sufficient to keep them warm, we can have no true freedom. As long as 
any men are denied the right to vote or are denied the chance of a 
higher education, or are discriminated against in one way or another, 
which is the case of almost 14,000,000 Americans of the Negro race, 
none of us can really say that we have a perfect democracy. 


2nd narrator : 


When any political group either of the right or left is denied the 
right of freedom of expression or assembly, we are weakening our 
democracy. We must have the same burning sense of duty which our 
forefathers had, to carry out these ideals which we have set down. This 


sense of duty must, however, be changed from nationalism to inter- 
nationalism, 


1st narrator: 


To planetarianism, the ideal of one world. Let this spirit manifest 
itself in the ideal of cultural integration, This great work has been 
started by the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, under the able leadership of Mr. Julian Huxley, the great 
British biologist. UNESCO is at Present composed of scientists, edu- 


cators, philosophers, artists of all kinds, labor, professional, and business 
leaders of 31 different nations, 


2nd narrator : 


Thus it is giving the people of all nations a chance to see and hear 
about the culture of all other nations. This movement will, it must 
grow. It will grow until all men will be united in the world and plane- 
tary democracy will become a reality. It will grow until all men are 
liberated from the curse of ignorance, the scourge of disease, and the 
adversities of hunger and cold. It will grow until we reach a society in 
which all men will contribute their share and shall, in turn, receive 
what they need to live and to love life, It will grow until America will 
not signify a nation—there is no room for nationalism in this Utopia— 
but will become Synonymous with love, knowledge, justice, and truth. 


Let this be our ideal and our Thanksgiving, Let this be our Ballad for 
Americans, 
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Curtain opens on Tableau III. 
Music in this scene: “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 


Final curtain." 


The class held an oral evaluation session several days after 
the Thanksgiving holiday, in which diverse views were ex- 
pressed about the pageant. In summary, the students felt that 
the music, the sculptural poses, and the script were beautiful 
and effective, that the audiences were attentive and that the 
activity provided both learning and fun. They offered some 
negative opinions regarding the limited amount of time, the 
amount of historical data in the script, and the difficulty in- 
volved in removing the white, “sculptural” makeup. One stu- 
dent wondered whether the activity was a proper one for a 
unified studies class. 

Written evaluations were also obtained from the class sev- 
eral weeks later. The students answered certain questions un- 
der the title "Evaluating Our Thanksgiving Performance." 
These included such items as: new ideas gained, leadership 
assumed, changes noted in the group, skills acquired, and pro- 
posals for change. 


Other Types of Programs.—Besides the assembly program 
which develops from a class project, as illustrated above, many 
other kinds of programs have been reported from high schools 
throughout the nation. The older practice of holding assem- 
blies chiefly for the purpose of making announcements is dis- 
appearing, although the national survey earlier quoted * reveals 
that announcements are still being made as a minor part of the 
assembly programs, either by the principal or by student chair- 
men. 

In 238 high schools, or 71 per cent of those responding, 
student officers were installed in an assembly ceremony. 

Music has a prominent place in modern assemblies. In 95 


s Ibid, pp. 31-35. о ! 
N. 6 “Тһе Assembly Program in the Secondary School,” The Bulletin of the 
ational Association of Secondary School Principals, op. cit, РР. 28-38. 
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per cent of the schools responding there was group singing 
in assemblies. On occasions, many schools used a “school sing” 
type of program as the chief assembly feature. Eighty-eight 
per cent of the schools reported school band and orchestra 
music as a part of the assembly. 

Over 90 per cent of the schools reported plays or pageants 
as assembly features. Seventy-two per cent still had occasional 
outside speakers. About 40 per cent exchanged assembly pro- 
grams with neighboring high schools. Over 90 per cent used 
the assembly for the promotion of worthy school projects. 
Soliciting of financial support for various projects in assembly 
was reported by 38 per cent. 

Almost all high schools make a practice of observing special 
days through assembly programs. Those most often mentioned 
in the survey reports were Christmas, Armistice Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, Washington's and Lincoln's Birthdays, Memorial 
Day, Easter, Navy Day, Columbus Day, and Constitution Day. 

There appears to be a trend away from using outside agen- 
cies as a source of assembly talent. The survey report, for 
example, shows that 83 per cent of the schools did not use 
programs sponsored by commercial or industrial groups. About 
two thirds of the schools reporting did not even use such 
outside programs when sponsored by community service clubs. 
Slightly over half the schools reported the use of occasional 
programs secured from professional assembly agencies. Sev- 
eral principals reported that they found such programs gen- 
erally unsatisfactory and the practice seems to be declining. 
In addition to the financial problem involved, the practice de- 
nies students the experience of planning and participating in 
the programs. It limits the range of student activities reflected 
in assemblies, and prevents them from being representative of 
the total life of the school, 

In the final summary of the survey data to which reference 
has been made in this section, the following types of programs 


Were rated as most valuable by the administrators responding. 
«i numbers refer to the number of times the item was men- 
tioned: 
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Miscellaneous programs . . . + + + t * 158 
Special day programs . . + + * + + t * 88 
Programs by outsiders. . - + + + + t * 48 
Student talent shows . « + e * * * * * 30 
Pep rallies. У 28 
Forums, town hall meetings. e e e * * * 28 
Musical programs уе" 25 
Demonstrations ие 22 
Installation of student officers . + + + + * 17 
Honor or award programs . + + « + * * 14 
Special week programs. . « « * * * t * 13* 


This evaluation is not necessarily that of the student body. 
It has been repeatedly established from various surveys of 
student opinion that the assembly programs which receive the 
greatest acceptance are those in which there has been (1) the 
greatest amount of student participation in planning and carry- 
ing out the program and (2) the greatest degree of identifica- 
tion with adolescent interests and drives. ` 


The Town Hall Assembly.—An excellent illustration of 
how the assembly can have its origin in the school’s instruc- 
tional program, involve the entire student body in its presenta- 
tion, and be closely geared to student interest is the forum or 
town hall assembly. The Technical High School of Boston, 
Massachusetts, has been holding four such assemblies yearly 
and student interest in the program continues to run high. 
The subject is selected through joint discussions of faculty, 
student council, and division sections. After preliminary or 
trial discussions, five “lead-off” speakers are chosen from the 
student body to present their points of view on the atom bomb, 
compulsory military training, our relations with Russia, ог 
Some other topic chosen for discussion. The student chairman 
then throws the subject open for the entire assembly group. 
Opinions are voiced, questions are asked and answered, and 
the whole assembly takes on the aspect of a New England town 
Meeting.® 


т Ibid., pp. 33-38. 
a х се irom “The Assembly Program in the Secondary School,” of. 
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Similar open forums have been held on local community 
problems or on such school problems as cheating, dating, or 
the school activities budget.® ГЕТ 

The Lakeview High School of Battle Creek, Michigan, an- 
nually holds an assembly in which candidates for school offices 
are nominated. The room is plastered with political posters. 
Campaign songs are sung. Little German bands make their 
appearance. The spirit and interest run high as the stude 
cheer enthusiastically for their favored candidates. In 
speeches, there is a significant undertone which nobody misses, 
for this student body takes its politics seriously and leaves 
no stone unturned to get the right candidates selected. 

Many high schools follow such a nominating assembly as 
this by an assembly for the installation of newly elected officers. 
The following is an example of an Induction Chapel. 


Music, High School Orchestra 

Presentation of student chairman of Chapel Commission й 

Presentation of youngest member of Chapel Commission, who is chair- 
man for today’s program 

High school song by all 

Welcome to new teachers and students, 

Presentation of 22 student officers by the high school principal Г 

They are seated on the stage in a large semicircle and arise as theif 
names are called and their positions announced, 


by the superintendent of schools 


The new mayor moyes forward and raises his right hand: 
Principal: Do you, В. 


A——, solemnly promise to conduct the 
office of mayor of the High School cooperative gover 
ment, which capacity you now assume, to the best of your ability; 
officiate with impartiality, and, with the goal of a better system ever 
before you, to coordinate the various student activities to the 
interests of effective, democratic student participation; and to do al 
in your power to deserve the honored position you now hold? 
Mayor: 1 do. 


Principal: Т congratulate you upon your induction to our highest office 
- I pledge to you the cooperation of all the students an 
? Hel in 0! izi 1 
The Junbr Town Mos Junior Town Meet 


ing pro; i i from 
wn Meet: Lea ing grams is obtainable 
ing gue, Columbus, One 
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teachers. You will now administer the oath of office to your col- 
leagues. 


Mayor: Do you, the newly elected student officers of the 
High School cooperative government, solemnly promise to administer 
the office you now assume with courage, with impartiality, and with 
the goal of a better school government ever before you? 


Officers: We do. 


Program chairman: We will all join in repeating the Students’ Pledge, 
which is an evidence of our support for these new officers. All rise, 
please. 


All; I pledge my allegiance to the student officers of our high school, 
and to the ideals of honor and self-control for which they stand, I 
promise to do all in my power to conduct myself as a worthy citizen 
of the democratic government of which I am a member. 


All sing "The Star Spangled Banner" 


Recessional, High School Orchestra *° 


Such an assembly program can do much to impress civic 
attitudes and unite the students and faculty for a new year of 
"cooperative government." 

Space limitations prevent further detailed presentation of 
the many interesting types of high school assemblies which 
have been successfully presented. The only limits to the variety 
of such programs are those of time and ingenuity. For addi- 
tional examples the reader is referred to the sources listed at 
the end of this chapter. 


Planning Assemblies—It has already been strongly urged 
that students should share in planning their own assemblies. 
This principle is sound for at least two reasons: (1) such 
planning is a valuable educative experience which will help 
youth to develop responsibility, and (2) it is likely to produce 
better assembly programs. 

In order to concentrate over-all responsibility for assembly 
planning, an assembly committee is needed. In many schools 


10 Democracy in Action, Bulletin No. 320, (Lansing, Mich.: State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 1941), рр. 33-34. 
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this is a student council committee, but with several noncouncil 
members added to insure school-wide participation. The fac- 
ulty is usually represented by a sponsor, or in some cases by 
two or more faculty members on the assembly committee. 

The committee begins its work by sending out a general 
invitation to all classes, homerooms, and other school organiza- 
tions to present a school assembly. They then construct a cal- 
endar of assemblies, filling in those of a traditional or seasonal 
nature which they wish to include. Responsibility for these 
"special event" assemblies is then delegated to an appropriate 
School group or to a subcommittee. Other programs as they 
develop are coordinated and supervised by the, assembly com- 
mittee. 

Some assembly committees launch a school-wide “talent 
search” to uncover, by questionnaire, the special abilities and 
talents which can be used to advantage in assembly programs. 

One school assembly committee has a subcommittee whose 
duty it is to listen to radio and television programs and bring 
in ideas for assemblies from these sources. Another has in 
each homeroom a member whose task it is to get ideas and 
proposals of new programs from his constituent group. In 
schools too large for such a plan, the assembly committee сай 
report regularly to the student council and through that im- 
portant contact secure a constant flow of ideas from the whole 
school to the committee. This regular discussion of assemblies 
in the student council will also facilitate the direct contribution 
which the assembly committee can make to better school gov- 
ernment, through installation ceremonies, orientation аѕѕет- 
blies, nominating assemblies, and similar programs. 

It is important to provide school time for the work of the 
assembly committee. Both teachers and students on the com- 
mittee will do a better job if a regular period is set aside for 
their work. The provision of rehearsal time is also important 
for some types of programs, 

An interesting sign of the increasing importance of student 
assembly planning is the trend toward the use of student chair- 
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men of the assembly program. The study cited earlier revealed 
the following data in 1946 regarding the presiding officer at 
assembly. 


Number of Рег Cent of 


Presiding Officer Schools All Schools 
Student member of group in charge 
of program . . . » a a s Bed Slee, LA р 30 
President of student body or council . . . 89 26 
Varies with type of program . . «e + + + 72 21 
Principal ss... с оо rd EE 11 
Faculty member sponsoring program . . . 15 4 
Chairman of assembly committee . . . + 12 3 
Someone assigned by the principal . . . - 10 Sirs 


Thus over half the schools reporting used student chairmen 

for the assembly programs. It is probably wise to delegate this 
responsibility to different students in order to give many the 
leadership experience. The student body president or mayor 
could assume charge of the opening of the assembly and then 
introduce the chairman of the day. 
_ The assembly committee can also serve a valuable function 
in publicizing assembly programs, both throughout the school 
and in the community. To this end, the school paper is an 
important resource. In some schools the assembly committee 
also issues "Assembly Notes,” for the purpose of extending 
information about future assemblies, evaluating past programs, 
and generally alerting the student body to the importance of 
assemblies. Reports in community newspapers may also be 
useful toward the same end. 

There used to be great concern about discipline in assembly. 
Indeed, such concern still exists in some schools, and often 
Prevents the development of the effective student leadership 
described above. Three fourths of the schools reporting in the 
Survey in 1946 stated that students were "interested and en- 
thusiastic” at assemblies. Two thirds of the respondents stated 
that it had not been difficult to develop correct audience hab- 
its." Supplementary statements indicated that two principles 


1 “The Assembly Program in the Secondary School," op. cit, p. 21. 
* Ibid., рр. 21-22. 
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lie at the root of improved assembly behavior, in the opinion 
of these principals : 1 $ " 
1. The students themselves must assume increasing responsi- 
bility for planning, carrying out, and evaluating assemblies. 


2. The program must be interesting and satisfying to the au- 
dience. 


Evaluation of Assemblies.—A final function which will be 
spearheaded by the assembly committee is that. of evaluating 
assembly programs. To facilitate that function it is useful for 
the committee to begin its work by writing down a set of goals 
or purposes which the assemblies are designed to achieve. The 
whole school should help set these goals through discussions in 
homerooms and in the student council. After goals are estab- 
lished, the assembly committee should make sure that they are 
adequately publicized throughout the school. 

Evaluation of successive assemblies in terms of the estab- 
lished goals will go on informally, everywhere in the school. 
It may consist of critical or enthusiastic comments overheard 
as students leave the auditorium. It may extend into group 
discussions in homerooms, or in the classes which immediately 
follow the assembly period. If the channels are kept clear for 
evaluation, such discussions may result in recommendations 
which will reach the assembly committee through the student 
council, 

It is the function of the assembly committee to encourage 
such discussions in every way possible, and to insure that rec- 
ommendations reach the committee. This may be achieved by 
asking the simple question in student council, “What did your 
homeroom think of the assembly this week?" It may take the 
form of a brief, written evaluation sheet whic 
fills out and turns in at the close of the prog 
desirable for the class or other group which 
sembly to engage in a more intensive evaluat 
as the instrument already referred to in this 
count of the Northeastern High School pa 


18 See page 101. 
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Evaluation is closely allied to the whole process of demo- 
cratic planning. If channels are clear for true representative 
government, those channels will constantly carry the evaluation 
of the achievements of the government. In a school where 
students assume real responsibility for planning assemblies, 
evaluation of that activity will be enthusiastically encouraged, 
for it is not the evaluation of any one person’s achievement. 
It is a part of group planning to ask ourselves "How are we 
doing? How can we do better [i 

Evaluation of assemblies will not only produce better as- 
semblies. It will also give students valuable experiences in 
setting up standards and then measuring their achievement to- 
ward the goals. Activities of this kind should be much more 
widespread than they are today. 

All these excellent goals take time and effort. They do not 
occur automatically or overnight. In schools where faculty and 
administrators really want the assembly to succeed, there will 
be constant planning to that end, and regular time provided for 
that planning. If assemblies are worth having as an educational 
medium, they deserve scheduled time and patient effort on the 
part of all concerned. 
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Chapter 6 
CLUBS 


Introduction.— Probably the spontaneity of student activity 
at its best is to be found in the well-organized (but not over- 
organized) school club, which brings together a group who 
have a common interest. The program of such a group pro- 
vides for a wide variety of satisfying experiences, and its con- 
duct presents many opportunities for pupil initiative and 
resourcefulness. Perhaps not the least valuable of its potential 
contributions is the suggestion it presents to the alert teacher 
for making regular class activity more stimulating. In one 
school with a varied and successful activity program, there is 
no mathematics club, The head of the department explained 
this apparent omission by saying “We don't need a mathematics 
club in our school because anything worth doing in a mathe- 
matics club is worth doing in a mathematics class." In his 
excellent volume on School Clubs; McKown predicts that the 
usefulness of such a volume will soon be outdated because its 
major suggestions will have been incorporated in class activities 
in a more dynamic instructional program. However true this 
prediction may be, it is probable that in most schools for some 
time to come the club will have a real function in providing 
greater leeway for student initiative than the usual classroom 
affords, 

Some of the possibilities of the club program may be illus- 
trated by an out-of-school activity of spontaneous origin which 
came to the attention of the authors recently. It began with & 
ten-cent-store turtle named “Tom Harmon,” which belonged 
to a sixth-grade boy. He and his cronies found time hanging 
heavy on their hands in a post-Pearl Harbor vacation period 


Нау С. McKown, School Clubs (New York: The Macmillan Со, 
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when tire rationing had made summer camps and extended 
family excursions out of the question. One of the boys sug- 
gested that they start a Turtle Club. There followed trips by 
bicycle and on foot to the river a mile away to collect specimens 
for the club collection. Then came the problem of housing the 
turtles. A club treasury was organized with contributions from 
their weekly allowances and a treasurer and president elected. 
Part of the exchequer was spent in purchase of cement and 
chicken wire and two cement-lined pools were dug in a vacant 
lot and suitably fenced. (A neighboring contractor was called 
into consultation as to the proper mixture of cement and sand 
in making concrete.) Their mothers’ gardens were raided for 
iris and rock plants to landscape the turtle pools. They soon 
had a bewildering variety of specimens—box turtles, painted 
turtles, musk turtles, snapping turtles—and cultivated the ac- 
quaintance of the curator of reptiles and amphibians of the 
University Museum for information on the care, feeding, and 
classification of turtles. One member bought a copy of The 
Turtles of the United States and Canada and spent many hours 
reading the somewhat technical descriptions (even though his 
teacher the previous year had listed him as a “slow reader”). 
At least one member of the group determined as a result of the 
summer activities that his life vocation would be that of the 
naturalist. It is not the permanence of the vocational interest 
that is significant here; permanent life choices are seldom made 
in the sixth grade; the important thing is the driving force of 
a vital interest which stimulated much desirable learning ac- 
tivity, released energy in constructive channels, and called for 
extensive cooperative planning on the part of the boys. 

The relation of such spontaneous activities to the needs of 
youth is clear. Here is opportunity to display initiative and to 
assert independence of those adult controls from which the 
young Person is struggling to escape. Interpersonal relation- 
ae are explored with a society of peers. The solidarity of 
Wan sd feeling of belonging. Leadership emerges 
REREN Meas t ais must satisfy needs of the group if 
apes in their ascendancy. The club finds its origin 

mon purposes and survives as it results in satisfying 
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achievements. The individual secures status through identifica- 
tion with the group and the group maintains vitality through 
satisfaction of the needs of its members. In developing an 
organized school club program, teachers and school adminis- 
trators can profit from study of informal organizations such 
as the Turtle Club. 


Objectives of School Clubs.—1. They provide opportuni- 
ties for learning experiences based on pupil interests. In theory, 
at least, we have long accepted the principle that interest is the 
primary motivating force for learning. As John Dewey pointed 
out so cogently in Interest and Effort in Education, there is no 
conflict between interesting activity and hard work. Actually, 
a genuine interest is the stimulus which releases the effort es- 
sential to overcome obstacles and to persist in endeavor. Un- 
questionably, it is desirable to broaden the pupil’s horizons 
and to develop interest in areas beyond his present concern. To 
be effective, however, this broadening must come through dem- 
onstration of a relationship of the desired activities to interests 
the pupil now has or can be led to develop. This is a challenge 
to the patience and the creative imagination of the teacher. 
Unfortunately, in the classroom, the teacher has too often 
relied on short cuts to this goal. We have been satisfied to use 
the spurious motivation of tradition ("It's in the course of 
study”), of marks, of desire to please the teacher. As a result, 
much of the learning in the classroom has been illusory and 
ephemeral, 

Fortunately youth has an abundant supply of the “ ’satiable 
curiosity” which the Elephant Child of Kipling’s story exempli- 
fied so well. The interests are there, if we will learn to capi- 
talize them. There are encouraging signs to be found in the 
reports of classroom activities based on pupil interest, where 
Pupils help to determine the goals of the class and to appraise 
their own progress toward those goals. Teachers are increas- 
Ingly aware of differences in pupil background and experience 
and are modifying their procedures accordingly. 

In the club program, pupil interests are paramount. Mem- 

ers are attracted to a club—or initiate one—because of their 
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enthusiasm for the program it offers. There is no course of 
study to limit the range of its activities, no threat of marks 
to dampen the spontaneity of its members. This does not mean 
that there is no place for evaluation of the club program. 
Certainly there should be appraisal of achievement, but it should 
be in terms of the objectives of the program, not of the meet- 
ing of artificial standards. To a very real degree the success 
of a club is to be measured in the broadening and deepening 
of the interests of its members. 


2. Clubs may serve asa supplement to the curriculum. The 
secondary school population of 1950 was not only much greater 
than that of 1900, it was surprisingly different in the range 
of abilities, interests, home backgrounds, and probable future 
occupations represented. Courses of study and methods of in- 
Struction in our schools have followed pretty much the tra- 
ditional patterns. Textbooks are still written largely with the 
academic-minded pupil in view. While we see some progress 
in the direction of adapting school experience to the pupils who 
comprise the student body, it must be admitted that our prac- 
tice still lags far behind our theory, 

Here lies one of the chief contributions of school clubs to 
what one writer calls “the transitional public school." Perhaps 
in some happy future, programs may be so flexibly organized, 
teachers so alert to pupil needs, and school experiences so chal- 
lenging that every pupil may find satisfying outlets for his 
energy in activities which are socially worth while in the lab- 
oratories, shops, and classrooms of the school. It is probable 
that for some years to come, school practice will fall short of 
that ideal, and classroom routine will need to be supplemente 
by a vital activity Program, where every pupil may have ай 
Opportunity to follow his bent and do the kinds of things he 
finds worth while. The small school, in particular, may sup- 
plement the meagerness of its curriculum offering through the 
activities of clubs appealing to a wide range of interests an 
with many vital contacts with life outside the school. 


13 The club affords opportunity for developing pupil abili- 
fies. Increasingly, we have соте to measure educational 0" 
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comes in terms of individual growth. That school is most 
successful which helps the greatest number of its pupils to 
develop their capacities to the maximum degree. We need to 
be even more sensitive to the wide range of potential abilities 
of young people and to stimulate their unfolding. As Malcolm 
McLean has said, we need to be “talent scouts,” not “trouble 
shooters.” We need to find out what individuals can do well 
and encourage them to do these things better, rather than to 
discover what they can’t do and require them to practice these 
activities ad nauseam. In this endeavor the club program can 
play a significant part. 

The well-planned club calls for many types of pupil activity 
—planning and presiding at meetings, presenting programs, 
organizing assemblies, preparing exhibits and demonstrations, 
and making equipment of various kinds. The kinds of abili- 
ties which find outlets are as varied as the activities clubs are 
organized to foster. Nowhere else does the dictum “We learn 
to do by doing” have so clear an application. Every club spon- 
sor has had the experience of seeing a shy, retiring pupil blos- 
som out when given a chance to do something in which he 
excels, Many times, unsuspected capacities are discovered as 
pupils are given an opportunity to plan and carry out a project 
in which they are interested. Not least important is the growth 
in ability to work with others and to develop qualities of leader- 
ship which, in some degree, are latent in every pupil. 


4. Clubs may furnish a constructive use for leisure time. 
One of the striking developments of the twentieth century has 
been the phenomenal reduction in working hours necessary to 
earn a living and the consequent increase in leisure time avail- 
able. The eight-hour day and the forty-hour week have become 
standard in a large proportion of the nation’s industries. Even 
the farmer, whose day used to be “from sun to sun," has bene- 
fited from mechanization and improved technology to reduce 
the hours of daylight work and to include family outings and 
Vacations in his schedule, (Of course farm work has always 
been seasonal and has provided leisure on rainy days and 
during the long winter evenings. Some of the most construc- 
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tive use of leisure time for personal growth and for desirable 
social activities has been characteristic of rural America.) Per- 
haps nowhere has the invasion of time-saving devices and tech- 
nical gadgets been more marked than in the household. The 
old proverb which set man's working hours by the limits of 
daylight went on to aver that "woman's work is never done.’ 
For the average American housewife this is no longer true. 
Men, women, and children have available an amount of leisure 
time which their grandparents would have thought fantastic, 
and the trends of our economy point toward further reductions 
in the working day and a consequent increase in the time avail- 
able for activities of the individual’s choice, 

We recognize this as desirable and one of the significant 
achievements of modern civilization. It must be recognized, 
however, that the results of increased leisure are not all on 
the credit side of the ledger. Free time is not, of itself and 
necessarily, an asset, Increased leisure may be either “а threat 
or a promise.” Wisely used, leisure time may deepen interests, 
develop abilities, contribute to mental health, and broaden so- 
cial understanding. Ill-advised use of leisure may have results 
ranging all the way from a prodigal waste of time to the de- 
terioration of personal taste and character, and the debasing 
of social life. The ambivalent character of the opportunities 
provided by leisure time is particularly evident in the commer- 
cialized recreation which has come to play so large a place m 
American life, Recreation is big business. Motion pictures, 
radio, TV, professional Sports, and night clubs have come 

“to represent recreation to an overwhelming number of people 
and have represented a financial investment which determines 
the character of the offering, As businessmen, producers have 
y been Concerned with the profits rather than the social outcomes 
of their ventures, Unquestionably they have served a need, 
evidenced in their patronage. That the service rendered has 
been one of relaxation and escape suggests a responsibility 0 
‘other agencies, notably the school, to provide recreation which 
ren т active participation and creative activity: 
gain, the fact that the arbiterof tasté has been the box office 


or the Hooper rating places a responsibility on the school fof 
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developing discriminating tastes which will assist individuals 


to choose more wisely among the recreational opportunities 


offered. i 

That the problem posed here is of particular significance to 
youth was recognized by the American Youth Commission, 
which devoted one of its volumes to a study of leisure, recrea- 
tion, and young people? This volume, which is deserving of 
thoughtful study by all those concerned with young people and 
their needs, points up clearly the inadequacy of recreational 
facilities for youth and the expanded role which schools can 
play when they recognize recreation as an important phase of 
education. М.у). 

Through club activity the school can serve both present and 


future needs in recreation. Like other phases of the activity © 


program, the active club provides a wholesome outlet for ado- 
lescent energy and satisfies the normal social desires of boys and 


girls, It also may develop tastes and interests which will deepen 


with experience., The amateur photographer, musician, ог. 


dramatist will find the horizon of his hobby expanding:as the 
years go on. 


: 5. The club may serve as an exploration of occupational 
interests. Club work often features practical applications of 
learning experience which may serve to give the pupil a taste 
of the kind of work to be found in a given occupation. The 
vocational relationship is particularly clear in such clubs as the 
4-H and Future Farmers of America. For many other ‘clubs 


the program may be organized to provide experience in lifelike | 


situations. The future scientist may discover his bent through 
chemical experiments carried out as club projects, or field trips 
for naturé study. An aptitude for business pursuits may be re- 
vealed through activities of one of the clubs of the commercial 
type. Project work in handicrafts may reveal the abilities essen- 
tial to the successful craftsman. It is probably wise to caution 
against overemphasis on the vocational value of club experi- 
ences, The editor of the school paper is not necessarily headed 


2С, Gilbert Wrenn and D. L. Harley, Time on Their Hands (Washing- 


ton: The American Council on Education, 1941). 
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for a career in journalism, nor is Broadway clamoring for the 
leading lady in the drama club play. Vocational oe is 
certainly not the major function of club activity, and life eci- 
sions based on such superficial indications as the club experi- 
ence affords are likely to be ill advised. Experiences gone 
out of genuine interests are to be cultivated for their own sake 
and for their contributions to personal growth. In conjunction 
with other information about the pupil, they have some value 
for vocational guidance, 

That ое оп аз hobbies in high school may have 
far reaching vocational values is suggested by Bruce Bliven in 
School and Society for January 16, 1943, under the pO 
title “Scientists at Sixteen.” He reports four major scienti б 
Projects in which the War Department is deeply interested an 
on which “an American scientist is working.” He then wi 
to.say that these young scientists are in high school an 
the various projects resulted from activities of science clubs. 

here are 2,200 such clubs in high school, with 60,000 mem- 
bers, and Bliven speaks enthusiastically of the possibilities E 
this movement, not merely for discovering future chemists bo 
physicists and biologists, but for developing greater under 


; ientific 
standing on the part of Americans generally of the scientifi 
age in which we live. 


6. Clubs afford opportunity for the practice of group p ir 
ning and decision, Within Tecent years we have seen notable 
development in the study of what has come to be called “group 
dynamics." Tt is possibl 
movement has acquired 
no question of the value 
understanding of what 
of forces among mem 5 
» and of the effects on a group of different types ^i 
particular, Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lippitt, Lelan 


* have analyzed the qualities of auto- 


AN r- 
. > The reader concerned to learn more about group dynamics will find pa 
ticularly helpful Readings i 7 


f Social Issues and in Hy 
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cratic, democratic, and laissez faire leadership. Since our con- 
cern as educators is to help pupils become more effective citizens 
ina democracy, the sponsor of a club will have a special interest 
in understanding the differences among groups exemplified by 
these three types of leadership and in setting up situations 
where pupils practice those activities appropriate to a demo- 
cratic group. In the activities of the club, pupils may learn how 
to work together to develop plans, how to make wise choice of 
leaders, how to adjust differences and disagreements, and how 
to appraise their progress toward the goals they have set. 


Types of Clubs Found in School.—The kinds of clubs found 
in secondary schools are as varied as the range of adolescent 
interest which gives rise to them. Fretwell 4 reports a study of 
one hundred high school handbooks in which 1,372 different 
clubs were listed. Allowing for duplication and similarity of 
purpose he indicates 28 categories into which they may be 
classified. The monograph on student activitiestin the National 
Survey of Secondary Education ° reports a total of 606 clubs 
in 24 schools selected on the basis of “innovating practices” in 
extracurricular activities. These are grouped by the authors 
under the following seven headings : 


Group I. Student government, school service, and honorary 
organizations. "These organizations have been grouped accord- 
ing to their purposes and the services which they perform to 
the school as an entire unit and not to smaller groups of pupils. 


Group II. Social, moral, leadership, and guidance clubs. 
Clubs and activities organized and conducted primarily for the 
Boos. of developing desirable characteristics of personality, 


of selected readin i i mpiled for 
ter gs dealing with group development has been compiled, 
the Illinois Secondary Curriculum, Program by Kenneth Benne and Bozidar 
untyan under the title Human Relations in Curriculum Change, Bulletin 
9.7. Like the other bulletins of this study, it may be obtained from Vernon 
^ Nickell, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, IIl. 
Elbert K. Fretwell, op. cit., p. 253. : 
т William С. Reavis and George Е. Van Dyke, Nonathletic Extra-Cur- 
Mum Activities, National Survey of Education Bulletin No. 17 (1932), 
pp. 0 тарћ No. 26. (Washington, D. С.: U. S. Office of Education, 1933), 
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social manners and usages, moral attitudes, and leadership qual- 
ities in their members are included in this group. 


Group III. Departmental clubs. Organizations whose pri- 
mary purpose is that of supplementing or extending the work 
of specific courses in the regular curriculum, or those that are 
organized in such a manner that the activities participated in 
by their members are related in a definite manner to a specific 
course in the regular curriculum, constitute this group. 


Group IV. Publications and journalistic organizations. 
This group includes those organizations conducted for the pur- 
pose of publishing school papers, magazines, and annuals as 


well as those the purpose of which is training in journalistic 
work, 


Group V. Dramatic clubs, literary societies, and forensic 
activities, This group includes those organizations conducted 
primarily for tlie purpose of developing abilities and skills in 
their members in three distinct lines of activity, namely, drama, 
literary writing, and public speaking. 


Group VI. Musical organizations. This group includes all 
the instrumental and vocal organizations conducted for the pur- 
Pose of training high school pupils in musical skills and abili- 
ties. A few organizations whose activities are musical, such as 
the banjo, harmonica, and ukulele clubs, are not included in 
this category because, according to the purposes appearing in 
the constitutions or as indicated by the sponsors, these clubs are 
conducted primarily for the purpose of recreation and enter- 
tainment on the part of their members and only incidentally for 
the improvement and development of musical skills and abilities. 


These activities are 
obby clubs. They are 
se of providing their 
ng leisure time under 
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organized. Some of these interests are related to the work of a 
particular subject or field of study in the regular high school 
curriculum, However, the primary purpose of the organiza- 
tions as stated in the constitutions and by the sponsors is not 
to extend the work of the regular classroom, but to use the 
interests and appreciations aroused in the regular classroom 
only as a means of developing desirable ways of utilizing leisure 
time and of furnishing desirable sources of recreation and 
entertainment for the members. 

Some of the organizations in this listing—for example, stu- 

dent councils—are not usually classed as clubs and are treated 
in other chapters of the present volume. McKown,* in his 
helpful volume on clubs, lists 390 titles of clubs actually found 
in secondary schools. This list reflects the infinite variety of 
interests around which clubs may be formed, as well as the 
ingenuity of youth in selecting names for their organizations. 
Proffitt,” in a study of clubs on a nationwide basis, classifies the 
clubs reported into twenty-five groups of related clubs, to- 
gether with a number of miscellaneous organizations which 
defied classification. 
. А convenient grouping of clubs in terms of the areas of 
interest represented, together with illustrative titles of specific 
clubs in each group is presented below. The groups are not 
mutually exclusive but the listing may prove helpful to the 
interested teacher or administrator. 


A. Clubs closely related to school courses or departments. 
The largest number of clubs fall in this category. They serve 
both to motivate class activity and to provide opportunity to 
develop more fully interests originating in the classroom. Fre- 
quently they reflect particular interests within a subject field. 
The examples are illustrative rather than comprehensive. 


Agricultwre—Dairy, Forestry, 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers 0 
America, Garden, Poultry 
Art—Art Appreciation, Cartoonists, Handicraft, Illustrators, 
Photographers, Sketchers 
8 Har ; 
D, taris M. bo Clubs, Bulletin No. 18 (Washington, 
*: U. 5, Office of Education, 1934). 
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English and Speech—Booklovers, Debate, Dramatics (under 
many names), Forum, Library, Parliamentary Law, Poetry, 
Short Story, Writers 

Foreign Language—French, German, Latin, Spanish—fre- 
quently with special names such as Le Cercle Frangais, Der 
Deutsche Verein, Club Español 

Homemaking—Art Needlework, Costume Design, Camp 
Cookery, Fashion, Future Homemakers, 4-H Club, Home 
Nursing, Knitting, Little Mothers (a club for baby sitters !), 
Luncheon, Millinery, Weaving 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education—Automobile, Blue- 
printing, Book Repair, Electricity, Household Mechanics 
(for girls), Machinists, Model Airplane, Printers, Radio, 
Woodworkers 

Mathematics —Applied Mathematics, Junior Financiers, Math- 
ematical Games, Surveyors 

Music—A Cappella Choir, Band, Chorus, Dance Band, Glee 
Club, Music Appreciation, Orchestra, Record Players Ў 

Physical Education—Archery, First Aid, Folk Dancing, 
Golf, Hiking, Life Saving, Modern Dance, Skating, Skiing 

Science—Airplane, Bird Study, Biology, Camera, Chemistry, 
Conservation, General Science, Inventors, Physics, Radio, 
Wild Life 

Social Studies— Biography, Civic, Current Events, Commu- 
nity Improvement, History, Know Your City, Know Your 


State, Museum, Nationai Geographic, Stamp Collectors, 
Travel 


: B. Clubs promoted by national character-bwilding organiza- 
tions and sponsored by the school. In this group will be found 
Boy Scout troops, Camp Fire Girls, Future Teachers, Girl 
Reserves, Girl Scouts, Hi-Y, Junior Red Cross, and the clubs 
for boys and for girls developed to correlate with vocational 
agriculture—the 4-Н Clubs, Future Farmers of America and 


Future Homemakers, (This last group is appropriately listed 
also under the departments indicated.) 


/ ©. Hobby and recreation clubs, This group, under the title 

Special Interest Clubs,” accounted for almost a third of the 

clubs listed in the National Survey study. Of the total of 606 
8 Reavis and Van Dyke, ор. cit., рр. 82-84, 
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clubs in seven groups, 180 are classified as “Special-Interest 
Clubs.” These organizations may be built around a wide 
range of interests held in common by a group of pupils and a 
teacher. A few examples may suggest the almost inexhaustible 
range of possibilities: Checker and Chess Clubs, Collectors’, 
Fencing, Fun, Hooked Rug, Marionette, Model Coach, Out- 
door Life, Puzzle, Santa Claus (a toy-making club), Scrap- 
book, Tap Dancing, Woodcraft. As in the case of the previous 
group, many clubs included in this classification may be the 
outgrowth of a school class or department where the concern 
of the teacher is broad enough to include the wide range of 
interests of boys and girls and is not confined to a narrow con- 
cept of subject matter. 


D. School and community service clubs. In this classifica- 
tion may be included organizations with the aim of social зегу- 
ice to the school or to the community. They provide an 
opportunity to capitalize and develop the natural altruism and 
social consciousness of youth, and may range from the “pep 
club” concerned with developing support for school teams to 
the constructive community projects suggested in Paul Hanna's 
Youth Serves the Community? Among the group are found 
Big Brother and Big Sister Clubs (to help the orientation of 
new pupils), Boosters Club, Hospital Visitors, Safety, Social 
Service, and Welfare. 


E. Honor societies, Here are to be found clubs formed to 
recognize achievement. Some are of local origin, others na- 
tional in scope. Originally patterned after the Phi Beta Kappa 
Societies of the colleges, they have been developed to afford 
recognition of a broader range of objectives than scholarship 
alone. The most widely known of these is the National Honor 
Society, sponsored by the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals and based on the four aims of scholarship, 
leadership, citizenship, and service. 


Club Activities and Organization —“‘But what does a club 
do?” This question has bothered many an inexperienced spon- 


G ? Paul В. Hanna, Youth Serves the Community. (New York: Appleton- 
€ntury-Crofts, Inc., 1936). 
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sor as he has counted the number of meetings for which some 
worth-while activity must be planned. The club which has Е. 
plan for the year’s program and for individual meetings wi 
soon lose its hold on the interest of members. One We 
for the sponsor may be found in the realization that the jo 
is not his alone. Members want their club to be а good one 
and, if given the feeling that their suggestions are in 
will come up with many excellent projects and proposals. Т 
sponsor will find his role as stimulator and coordinator simp Р 
fied if he acquaints himself with the program suggestions n 
activity leads presented in the references cited at the close ii 
the chapter. For science clubs an excellent manual of ee 
tions has been prepared by Mallinson.” It is to be hoped y 
similar guides may be prepared for clubs in other fields. P y 
ning should be a joint activity of members and the sponsa 
The program committee or planning group, in consul 
with the sponsor, will find it advantageous to set up We 
major objectives for the semester or year, and then plan indi 
vidual programs to provide a variety of activities contributing 
toward these aims, Obviously, specific activities will be sug 
gested by the purpose of the club. In any case, it is desirable to 
provide for various kinds of programs. For every club, even 
those whose activities are primarily manual, there is a place for 
some program which presents an audience situation— reports 
by pupils based on reading or interviews, dramatizations, dem- 
Onstrations, and musical numbers. Such programs can i 
quently be repeated to advantage before the entire student bo d 
in assembly. The purely social meeting in the form of a clu 
picnic or party is valuable also for promoting f pandsbio anu 
the members, Field trips and excursions to points of interes 
represent a desirable type of program. 
One of the special services clubs can perform is to offset the 
tendency of school life to substitute book knowledge for first- 
hand experience, Friendships formed on the trail are likely to 


ivities 
19 George С. Mallinson, "Sponsoring the Science Club," School Activil 
XIX (October, November, December, 1947). pp. 49-51, 94-96, 124-26. 
Available in reprint form as 


n a bulletin, Faculty Contributions, Series 1 
о. 1, Western Michigan College of Edu 


cation, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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be most lasting, and the teacher who has tramped the field with 
his pupils and roasted “wieners” over a camp fire has come to 
know them in a way that is rarely possible within the four walls 
ofa classroom. There is no club whose program is inherently 
so academic that it may not appropriately plan field trips and 
outdoor meetings. One mistake too frequently made is for the 
club to retreat indoors when the first cold weather comes. Ski 
trips, toboggan and skating parties, and sleigh rides always pro- 
vide healthful and enjoyable recreation. Field trips in the 
winter woods will discover fascinating lore about the habits of 
wild life, and reveal beauties in tree silhouettes and snow- 
covered landscapes which city dwellers too frequently miss, 
and even country boys and girls fail to notice. 

It is desirable that the program of the club provide for some 
project or activities of a constructive nature. In one school the 
photography club has set itself the task of maintaining from 
year to year a pictorial scrapbook of school history. A biology 
club undertook the project of building feeding shelters and 
maintaining a bird banding station in cooperation with the 
United States Biological Survey. In another school a conser- 
vation club is developing a school forest with trees furnished 
by the United States Forest Service. Opportunities for proj- 
ects of the constructive type which benefit the entire school will 
readily suggest themselves for the various clubs. 

It seems important to suggest that the activities of the club 
provide opportunities for continued growth, Club interest fre- 
quently lags because members find no further heights to scale, 
no new achievements to attain. The first keen pleasure in join- 
ing with a group of fellow enthusiasts in pursuit of a common 
goal may be dulled by repetition and routine when the club 
program holds no further challenge to those who have served 
their apprenticeship and find no special opportunities for jour- 
neymen or master craftsmen. A “stepping up” procedure 
which provides distinctive and appropriate tasks for those who 
have advanced beyond the beginner’s role may assist in keeping 
enthusiasm keen. From primitive times, such a procedure has 
been practiced in the various pursuits and organizations which 
have engaged the energy of genus homo. The beginner with 
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becoming modesty pays homage to the skill and wisdom of 
the seasoned veteran. The page and squire looked forward 
to the day when they might aspire to the dignity of the knight, 
The apprentice strove to win his status as master. We find 
comparable grades and levels of achievement in the fraternal 
organizations of today and in the pursuits of daily life. Where 
superior recognition is based on increasing competence and 
successful achievement, the effect is beneficial both to the 
organization and to individual members. The plan of the Boy 
Scout organization, whereby the individual may, by dint of 
achievement, win his way through successive ranks from Ten- 
derfoot to Eagle Scout is familiar to all. Many successful 
clubs follow a similar plan, 

From the many programs reported to the authors, a few are 
presented below as suggestions which may prove helpful to 
other clubs and club sponsors. The Future Teachers Club of 
Hibbing, Minnesota, runs a nursery school one day a month for 
parents attending the “Know Your School Clinic” at the high 
school. In addition, the members of this club assist teachers of 
the kindergarten and primary grades with noon-hour activities, 
game direction, and storytelling. 

The Drivers Club of Warren Central High School, Indiana, 
was started in 1949 by a group of students concerned to 
remedy a situation which had given teen-age drivers a bad 
name, The club operates as a safety council for the school. It 
meets biweekly for programs of safety films, lessons on driving 
safety, and trials of safety violators. On one such occasion 4 
teacher found speeding was sentenced to write “speeding is 
dangerous” five hundred times! Twice a year the club arranges 
with the Indiana State Police for a check of safety features for 
all cars parked on school grounds, Requirements for member- 
ship. indude a driver's license, an "approved car," successful 
passing of a test on safety and driving rules, liability insur- 
ance, and a signed “Man to Man" or “Dad to Daughter” 
agreement with the parent. 

The Benjamin Franklin High School of Rochester, New 
York, has a Social Science Forum which meets twice a mont 
for discussion of controversial issues of current interest. 
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faculty member serves as consultant, but students plan the 
program, invite speakers when desired, prepare debates and 
discussions, and develop special projects such as a “model na- 
tional convention” presented in 1948 and a campaign for better 
housing which included an exhibit. 

The French and Spanish Clubs of Burris School of Muncie, 
Indiana, include all members of classes studying these lan- 
guages. Their activities include a weekly luncheon meeting 
with a program based on a national holiday, festive occasion, 
or special event related to the culture of the people whose 
language is the object of study. 

The Rock Springs High School (Wyoming) has an active 
group of girls engaged in “household electricity” with a shop 
teacher as sponsor. The program is one of demonstration and 
practice, as the girls learn to detect shorts in wiring and house- 
hold fixtures, to splice wires, to repair equipment, to figure 
wattage and voltage and read meters, and to care for electric 
motors. 

A number of schools report audio-visual or operators’ clubs, 
which provide competent operators for the projection equip- 
ment used in the school. In some cases the work is carried on 
as an informal class, with credit offered. This is the case at 
Sidney, Nebraska, where an audio-visual-aids class of twenty 
boys receives training in the proper care and operation of equip- 
ment, serves as operators for school classes and community 
groups, and maintains the audio-visual equipment in condition. 
Photography as a hobby is included as part of the program of 
this group with a well-equipped laboratory for developing and 
Printing. In addition to learning how to choose and care for a 
camera and to take pictures with proper composition, exposure, 
and lighting the group has engaged in such special projects as 
making photostatic copies and slides, pictures through the 
microscope, movie shorts, and portraits. Pictures of school 
events for public relations work and news release are produced 
by the audio-visual-aids class. 


Some Questions of Organization.—As already indicated, 
clubs should grow out of the genuine interests of pupils. Natu- 
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tally, the administration and teachers can do much to stimulate 
interest. When a group has indicated the desire to form a club, 
there should be some definite procedure for bringing it into 
existence, The plan followed in many schools is to have clubs 
chartered by the student council. To receive a charter, the club 
indicates something of its purpose and plans, the nature of its 
program, its membership, and the provision for sponsorship. 
Upon approval of the council, a charter is issued to the club. 
This plan is preferable to that in which permission is granted 
by the principal, since it places responsibility and authority 
upon the logical representatives of the student body. In some 
schools, clubs apply each year for renewal of their charters. 
This serves to insure on the part of each club a reconsideration 
of its aims and its program. Moreover, this annual review 
presents a suitable occasion for eliminating the obviously use- 
less. In most schools, there are clubs like the dead canes in a 
bramble patch. They may once have had vital programs, but 
are now quite dead as far as rendering any useful service to 
their members or to the school. They continue to exist merely 
because no one has taken the trouble to clear out dead wood. 

No, the Latin club hasn't done much for several years, but 
we ve always had a Latin club.” Such moribund activities not 
only do no good, but actually harm the whole activities pro- 
gram. The aim in every school should be not merely to have 


more clubs, but to have active, well-planned clubs which serve 
a vital purpose, 


The discussion of club programs has pointed out the im- 


nning in developing the activities 0 
for some degree of organization. 
Sought between the relatively hap- 


are so many officers and co 
up in an intricate maze 
organization of the latter type in a high school with which he 
Was associated. Bearing the promising title “The Student Self- 
я vernment Organization,” the council had a head judge, 2 

YS judge, a girls Judge, a Prosecuting attorney, a defense 
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attorney, and a string of court reporters, policemen, and ser- 
geants-at-arms. The organization soon broke down under the 
weight of its own machinery. 

The club should have the roster of officers essential to its 
functioning. Their number will differ with the size and par- 
ticular character of the club. Their specific titles may vary 
with the club and the ingenuity of its members. For example, 
a Latin club with the name Aeneadae— Followers of Aeneas" 
— chose names for its various officers from the characters in 
Vergil’s epic. A radio club may give its presiding officer the 
title “Chief Operator.” In any case, the club will need a 
presiding officer or president (chairman), а vice-president 
(assistant chairman), to assume responsibility in the president’s 
absence, a secretary or recorder, and (if the club has an ex- 
chequer) a treasurer. It may find desirable a club librarian, a 
club historian, and a sergeant-at-arms responsible to the club 
for maintaining appropriate decorum at meetings. The im- 
portant thing to keep in mind is that offices should be created 
to perform functions essential to the club, not merely to give 
prestige to officeholders. 

What has been said of the officers applies with equal force 
to committees, Setting up committees is a national disease. A 
foreign humorist has said that if three Americans were lost on 
a desert island the first thing they would do is to get together 
and form a committee. Much of the work of an organization 
is appropriately delegated to an appointed or volunteer com- 
mittee, and the experience of working with other committee 
members to carry out a responsibility is good practice in co- 
operation. As in the case of officers, however, it is important 
that the committee have a real job to do. The number of stand- 
ing committees for the average club will be limited. The offi- 
cers, with the sponsor, may form a cabinet or steering com- 
mittee to provide over-all appraisal and direction. The program 
committee will play the most important role, since the success 
of the club depends to a large extent on the vitality of the 
program. Its members will be alert to seek out special abilities 
among the members of the club and to encourage widespread 
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participation in activities. Other standing committees for which 
there may be a need are a social committee, a membership com- 
mittee, and a library committee, In general, it will prove desir- 
able to appoint committees to carry out a particular job—and 
to retire the committee gracefully when the job is done. 
What has been said of officers and committees applies to the 
question as to whether there should be a written constitution 
for the club. Tt is desirable to have some recorded statement of 
the purpose and character of the organization. It need not be 
lengthy or formal. Where, as previously recommended, the 
club has been chartered by the student council or other agency, 
the provisions of the charter will probably serve adequately as 
a constitution. Some clubs have used up so much time and 


energy in developing a constitution that they never got around 
to doing anything else. 


Club Membership. ]/hat about initiation? Some sec- 
ondary school clubs take great delight in making new members 
"ride the goat." An initiation ceremony is provided at which 
the initiate is made to appear foolish to the delight of veteran 
members. The victim is consoled by the thought that he, in 
turn, may enjoy himself in the embarrassment of someone else. 
At best, such initiations are pointless, At their worst, they 
border on brutality. An imitation of the roughhouse fraternity 
initiations of a generation ago has no relation to the program 
the club is interested in promoting and is destructive of soun 
educational values. The attitudes engendered in old members 
and initiates alike are those which the thoughtful sponsor will 
seek to discourage. 

Another type of initiation is that which is shrouded in 
mystery and employs a ritual sedulously guarded írom the 
knowledge of the student body at large. This type of ceremony 
has its counterpart in the mystic flummery of some lodge initia- 
tions, The popularity of colorful regalia and high-sounding 
titles is evidence that the practice is rooted deep in human 
mature. Whether the secret orders of adult life serve а con- 
structive purpose in a democratic society is questioned by some 
people. Certainly, the exclusive club has no place in a public 
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secondary school, and the initiation which is based on secrecy 
and mystery is to be discouraged. 

Another type of initiation is that which employs an impres- 
sive ritual, symbolic of the ideals to which the club is devoted. 
An illustration is to be found in ceremonies for initiation to 
Hi-Y or other service clubs, Court of Honor for Boy Scouts, 
and installations for chapters of ће № ational Honor Society. 
Such ceremonies are open to anyone interested. They may 
serve to reinforce loyalty to the ideals of the organization, and 
to recognize achievement where membership or advancement is 
based on demonstration of skill or persistence. The circum- 
stances under which such ceremonies are appropriate are lim- 
ited. Most clubs will find it best to devote their energy to 
carrying out an active and interesting program. The best 
initiation of new members will in most cases be an early and 
cordial inclusion in the activities of the program. 


Evaluation of Club Activities Those who have kept 
closely in touch with school clubs are convinced of their value 
in promoting worth-while educational objectives. They are also 
aware that clubs differ greatly in the extent of their contribu- 
tion. Tt is desirable to make definite provision for appraising 
the achievements of the club at specific intervals, at least at the 
conclusion of each school year. The difficulty in measuring the 

intangible" outcomes aimed for in the club activity has doubt- 
less been the chief explanation of the fact that so few schools 
make any effort to measure achievement in this field. No 
paper-and-pencil tests will show results. Some progress has 
been made, however, in developing methods of appraisal which 
may give some reliable measure of achievement. McKown » 
presents an interesting form for a School Club Rating Scale. 
Another interesting example of a plan for evaluating the suc- 
cess of clubs has been developed in the junior high schools of 
Wyandotte, Michigan. The plan provides for appraisal by 
Sponsors, pupils, and parents. The suggested form for each 
dub provides space to indicate the general objectives of the 
Organization, specific objectives for the current semester, activi- 


и Harry С. McKown, School Clubs, op. cit., pp. 63-65. 
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ties planned for achievement of the objectives, modifications of 
the original plan, and final appraisal. Questions asked in the 
final appraisal are such as these: “Have you realized your gen- 
eral objective?" “Have you realized your specific objective?" 
“Have you obtained good group cooperation?” “If not, why 
not?” “What activity made the greatest appeal to the mem- 
bers?” “What activity made the least appeal to the members?” 
“How many members received awards?” A second form filled 
out by the pupils in homerooms provides for pupil appraisal of 
clubs to which they belong, and requests their suggestions for 
modifications in existing organizations and for new clubs to 
be formed. A summary of these reports presents for each 
school a survey of the extent of extracurricular participation 
by pupils. 

Parents also participate in evaluations of club activities. At 
the beginning of the semester, parents are given a sheet explain- 
ing the purpose of the club, inviting them to visit the school, 
and asking them to indicate their judgment as to the level of 
achievement of the pupil in certain desirable traits—courtesy, 
neatness, promptness, obedience, initiative, cheerfulness, rest, 
assuming duties at home, and use of spare time. At the close 
of the semester, the parent is asked again to check the level of 
achievement and to answer the following questions : “How did 

’з participation this semester help him to become a better 
citizen and home member?” “What part of the activity does 
he enjoy?” “What part of the activity did he discuss at home 
with you?” “Did this activity conflict more than was wise with 
school work?” “Did this activity conflict more than was wise 
with activities outside of the school?” “How does the cost of 
this activity compare with the cost of nonschool leisure activi- 
ties?” Other data secured about clubs give details of member- 
ship and programs submitted by the secretaries of each club, 
an activity record as a part of the permanent record of each 
pupil, and a continuing history of each organization. In the 
past, we have frequently been too willing to go on with club 
activities from year to year without stopping to consider spe- 
cifically what we were aiming for or the extent to which we 
had achieved our ends. Some such plan as that described may 
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assist the individual sponsor and the school to measure the 
extent to which the club makes its contribution to the school’s 
attempt to meet the needs of all pupils. 


The Sponsor’s Role.—Several groups of experienced teach- 
ers who were making a study of club activities were asked to 
describe clubs of their acquaintance which had failed, and to 
indicate the reasons for failure. As was to be expected, a 
variety of reasons appeared. The majority of them, however, 
pointed to some inadequacy in the sponsor. Of thirty-one dif- 
ferent causes suggested, fourteen were definitely related to the 
personality and interests of the teacher in charge, while twelve 
others were largely under his control. The most frequent 
answer to the question was, “because of the sponsor.” 

Since this is the case, it seems worth while to give some 
thought to the qualities which make for successful sponsorship. 
The following “tests for a club sponsor" may help the teacher 
to measure the effectiveness of his contribution to club success. 


1. Does he really like to associate with boys and girls of high 
school age? A sympathetic interest in boys and girls ought 
to be expected of every teacher. Tt is absolutely indispen- 
sable to success in the informal relationships of club work. 

2. Does he enlist the confidence of boys and girls? A teacher 
may sincerely like boys and girls and yet be so out of touch 
with the points of view, the interests, and the prejudices 
of modern youth as to make impossible the free, natural, 
and unconstrained relationship which is essential to club 
success. Fortunately this is pretty well within the power of 
the sponsor to develop. Youth is usually quite responsive 
to sincere interest in its problems and an attempt to see its 
point of view. à ; 

3. Is he keenly interested in the world around him? The 
""satiable curiosity" which drove the Elephant Child 
through numerous difficulties to ultimate success 15 а qual- 
ity essential to the makeup of any successful teacher. If the 
club is to develop a constructive program of expanding 1n- 
terest and increasingly educational activities, the sponsor 
must be keenly alive to the significant events happening 
around him every day. 
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Has he contagious enthusiasm? Enthusiasm is likely to be 
a corollary of intelligent curiosity. The sponsor who is not 
the least bit “excited” about the things the club is doing is 
not likely to prove a stimulating companion and leader to 
the group. Enthusiasm is a flame which kindles from con- 
tact with a glowing interest. A word of warning seems 
necessary. Flames must always be kept under control. An 


unbalanced and unintelligent enthusiasm may do a great 
deal of damage. 


- Does he seek to become expert in some of the fields of 


activity in which the club is engaged? Obviously a sponsor 
with keen interest and enthusiasm and a desire to render 
service to boys and girls can offer much to them as he 
learns with the group. At the same time, a fund of knowl- 
edge and sound experience commands the respect of mem- 
bers and constitutes a distinct asset to the club sponsor. 


. Is he able to give constructive suggestions for activities of 


the club? Of a certain camp counselor, it was said by one 
of the boys, “He seems to radiate ideas.” The difference 
between a lukewarm attitude and an enthusiastic interest 
on the part of club members may be simply the difference 
of a club sponsor who thinks of “something new” when 


interest flags or who can suggest a constructive outlet for 
superabundant energy, 


Is he able to guide without dictation? This is a corollary 


of the previous test. A sponsor who has many good ideas 
but is too insistent upon seeing them carried out in i$ 
way may hinder rather than encourage pupil growth. The 
Sponsor must be able to keep hands off to the extent that 


pupils may learn by organizing, planning, and executing. ` 


If the sponsor isn't able with perfect good humor to see 


his suggestions modified or disregarded, he had better not 
make them. 


Has he the ability to plan systematically? Organization is 


important if learning is to be assured in classroom situa- 
tions. It is much more important for the adviser in the 
informal club group. He will, of course, not deprive officers 
and committees of the growth and experience which come 
from Planning for the work of the club. As guide and 
adviser he must see the need of planning and understand 
how to do it if he is to be of help to officers and committees 
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in this important function. If a club is to be successful, 
it is necessary that many members be working with en- 
thusiasm and initiative; it is quite as necessary that their 
various efforts be coordinated and directed toward some 
common goal if the club's program is to be constructive and 
not to be frittered away in a variety of unrelated or con- 
flicting activities. 

9. Is he willing to give time and thought to making the club 
work a success? A sponsor cannot make a success of club 
work if his attitude is one of “punching the time clock.” A 
club hike may crowd out an afternoon of golf, or an evening 
meeting with club leaders may replace a trip to the movies. 
If the club sponsor does not feel that the time invested 
with his club is paying rich dividends, he is not likely to 
make a success of his sponsorship. 

10. Is he democratic in spirit? Is he as keenly interested in the 
inconspicuous pupil or the one from a poor family as he is 
in the school leader or the socially prominent? One of the 
rare opportunities which sponsorship presents is that of 
developing the powers which lie latent in every individual. 
The club should afford every pupil an opportunity for 
growth. 

11. Has he a sense of humor? No single characteristic will be 
a greater asset to the club sponsor than the ability to see 
a joke even when it is on himself. He must be able to 
endure the exuberance of youth and its occasional silliness 
without becoming annoyed. With a group of lively adoles- 
cents, there are times when both the furniture and the 
sponsor’s nerves must be of the solid-oak variety, built to 
stand up under wear and tear. 
Is he able to find his chief satisfaction in pupil growth and 
not in appreciation of his efforts? There will be many 
occasions when pupils and parents may recognize with sin- 
cere gratitude the development club activity has fostered, 
but the real reward of club work will come in seeing the 
retiring pupil develop confidence ; the awkward, cleverness ; 
and the individualist, cooperation. 


12 


The values to be obtained from extracurricular activities 
are not automatic but potential They may be expected to 
follow only as specific activities are based on the normal inter- 
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ests of youth and are carried on under wise and sympathetic 
teacher guidance. Club activities are rich in possibilities for 
awakening vital enthusiasms, developing qualities of responsi- 
bility and leadership, and building up those attitudes of friend- 
liness and cooperation so essential to the successful functioning 
of a democracy. These possibilities will seldom be realized ex- 
cept under the guidance of a teacher who looks upon his 
sponsorship as a challenging opportunity. The quality of his 
stewardship may be measured in terms of some such criteria 
as those here presented. 
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Chapter 7 
THE SOCIAL PROGRAM 


The purpose of all student activities is social in the broad 
sense—helping young people to develop desirable attitudes and 
effective techniques in human relations. In this chapter we are 
concerned with those functions labeled “social” in a narrower 
sense—parties, dances, picnics, banquets, and similar gather- 
ings. There was a time when many teachers would not have 
considered these in any sense a responsibility of the school. 
After all, school was a place for study. What pupils did out- 
side of school hours to “let ой steam” was their own and their 
parents’ business, as long as it did not interfere too seriously 
with hours of home study. That day is happily past and social 
activities are recognized not merely as a means of keeping 
young people “out of mischief” but as an important area of 
adolescent education. 

High school boys and girls are going to get together to 
have fun—if not at school, then at the drug store, the poolroom, 
the roadhouse, or hanging around street corners to see what 
turns up. The social learning which takes place in this un- 
planned and unsupervised recreation is often costly. The results 
are written large in the records of juvenile courts and social 
agencies, and account for many instances of personal unhappi- 
hess and failure to make satisfactory adjustment in family life. 
Youth has a right to friendly counsel and a wholesome setting 
for the social learning which represents an important part of its 
Preparation for adult life. The responsibility is one shared 
Jointly by home, school, and community. For those boys and 
girls who are associated daily in school, the opportunity and 
responsibility of that institution are primary. 
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Developmental Tasks and Social Functions —In Chapter 2, 
reference was made to the “developmental tasks" of adoles- 
cence.' Of these there are several which find their chief outlet 
in social functions. Let us look at five of them. 


l. Accepting one's physique and accepting a masculine or 
feminine role. Adolescence is a time of self-discovery. The 
achievement of a well-adjusted personality and, in particular, 
of cheerful acceptance of the responsibilities, privileges, and 
limitations which our culture imposes on boys and on girls, on 
men and on women, is no insignificant task. While the concept 
of conduct becoming a lady has changed since grandmother's 
day, there is a definite pattern of social behavior which a girl 
must learn if she is to be popular and respected. Similarly for 
boys, there is a cultural pattern to be assimilated and a code to 
be learned. The development of normal heterosexual interests 
and attitudes is a primary task of adolescence, School dances 
and other social functions can play an important part in help- 
ing the boy or girl to make this difficult adjustment. Through 
dating and informal associations at school parties, the normal 
interest in the opposite sex finds an appropriate outlet, and 
the youth rounds out his concept of manhood or womanhood. 


2. New relationships with age mates of both sexes. This 
developmental task is one which is never completely accom- 
plished. At each successive stage the individual finds himself 
confronted with new Situations, different associates, ап 
changes within himself which affect his relationship to others: 
Personality is formed in the process of this interaction. Social 
activities present the adolescent with opportunities to observe 
many different patterns of social behavior and to establish pet 
sonal relationships with individuals of different interests and 
Social backgrounds. In this variety of personal contacts the 
school has an advantage as a social learning situation over the 
home or the neighborhood. Through social experience pupils 
may acquire self-confidence and ease in personal relationships, 
Characteristics which will contribute to future happiness an 
Success. Many of us who went through high school at a period 

1 See page 21. 
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when social experience was not considered a part of the school’s 
responsibility have vivid memories of the acute embarrassment 


which attended our initial social ventures in college or in a 
more sophisticated community than that in which we grew up. 


3. Emotional independence of parents and other adults. 
Severing of “the silver cord” which ties sons and daughters in 
an unhealthy dependence on a father or mother is one of the 
tasks confronting adolescence. The youth needs to learn to 
stand on his own feet, to make his own decisions. Every psy- 
chiatrist has among his patients individuals who have failed to 
solve this problem. In the society of his peers the youth may 
assert his independence and develop his individuality. In the 
social activities of the school, where adult guidance is present 
but not obtrusive, this developmental task can be carried out 
without the tensions or the danger of extremes which may 
characterize youth activities without adult presence or supervi- 
sion. Unquestionably, social activities may contribute materially 
to attainment of the aim of mental hygiene—the development 
of well-adjusted personality. 


4. Desiring and achieving socially responsible behavior. 
Most adolescents find some difficulty in adjusting to the differ- 
ent codes of social conduct which are presented by their parents 
and by various groups of their contemporaries. That they are 
deeply concerned to find their way through the maze of conflict- 
ing standards which our complex environment presents to 
reach an acceptable pattern of personal conduct is revealed in 
any listing of problems suggested by young people in circum- 
stances where anonymity encouraged frankness. An older gen- 
eration is often inclined to impose its own conventions and 
standards without taking into account the changed circum- 
stances in which youth is growing up today. Hours of opening 
and closing parties, use of cars, types of dancing, chaperonage, 
frequency of social activity—all present potential points of 
conflict between pupils and their parents. The school can рег- 
form an important function by serving as an intermediary ; 
assisting parents to a more intelligent and sympathetic under- 
standing of the impelling drives of youth and helping pupils 
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to develop for themselves social standards which preserve those 
enduring values about which parents are concerned. The ideal 
situation is one in which pupils, teachers, and parents cooperate 
in developing an adequate social program for the school. Ado- 
lescents do need parents—and understanding teachers, too, 


5. Preparing for marriage and family life. Not only do the 
social activities of the school provide a constructive outlet for 
the gregarious instincts of youth; they bring boys and girls 
together in a wholesome atmosphere which is, in itself, a con- 
tribution to preparation for successful marriage and family 
life. As a recent article in Reader's Digest puts it, “Life is a 
game for twosomes.” One writer on adolescent problems cites 
the predominantly coeducational character of the American 
secondary school as its major contribution to the emotional 
development of young people.* Courses in problems of home 
and family living (for boys as well as girls) are offered in an 
increasing number of schools. At a meeting of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in the 
spring of 1951, а panel of teachers from schools giving instruc- 
tion in this field was presented before the Commission on Sec 
ondary Schools. At one point in the discussion period the 
chairman asked a showing of hands to indicate schools provid- 
ing curricular offerings in home and family living. Several 
hundred hands were raised. This recognition of preparation 
for marriage and family life as a function of the curriculum 1$ 
a healthy sign. The contribution of student social activities 
may be of equal importance, Practice in desirable relationships 
with the opposite sex under the wholesome auspices provided 
by school parties and dances contributes to the development of 


the mutual consideration and respect which are the primary 
essentials for a successful marriage. 


Types of Social Activities. — Accepting the educational im- 
portance of social functions and the general agreement that 


2 The teacher will 
by Caroline Zachry and M 
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they are, at least in part, a responsibility of the school, we 
immediately face problems of content and organization. What 
kinds of social activities should the program include? Who 
should be responsible for standards of conduct? How may a 
well-balanced program be assured? Should dancing be in- 
duded? How should the program be administered ? What part 
should parents play? Questions such as these should be care- 
fully considered and answered in the light of a sound educa- 
tional philosophy. 

The program should be extensive and varied enough to 
appeal to the interests of all pupils and to avoid exclusive em- 
phasis on one type of activity—for instance, dancing. Those 
responsible for planning this phase of pupil life should be 
concerned to see that all pupils are included and that the total 
program includes a wide range of social functions—dances, 
patties, picnics, dinners. There is a place for very informal 
gatherings—a club meeting with refreshments at the home of 
one of the members or an informal “sweater swing" in the 
school gymnasium, and for events of a more formal and digni- 
fied character—such as a “junior prom” or junior-senior ban- 
quet. A desirable practice is that of having a “social calendar” 
for the year made up by the social committee of the student 
council, which receives applications from groups wishing to 
Sponsor parties. " 

The question of dancing at school parties is still a contro- 
versial one in some communities (the number where this is the 
case is, fortunately, diminishing). Ordinarily, board-of-educa- 
tion rulings against dancing represent surrender to the wishes 
of a minority pressure group. The fact remains that dancing 
is the most commonly accepted social activity for young people 
and adults in most American communities, The question is not 
zo much whether young people should dance as whether they 
Will dance under socially desirable auspices or at roadhouses 
and questionable resorts. The school party provides a whole- 
some setting for this activity. It may be used as a medium for 
instruction in courtesy and "ballroom etiquette," a feature 
which has been emphasized in the “old-fashioned dancing" par- 
ties which Henry Ford did so much to encourage in south- 
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eastern Michigan. In any case, it would seem that a vocal 
minority should not be permitted to prevent the school from 
assuming its responsibilities in this area. Where negative pres- 
sure is strong and the administration is hesitant to incur criti- 
cism from opponents of dancing, it may be desirable to allow 
a group of interested parents to take the initiative in и 
dancing parties and dancing instruction. While it is clear that 
supervised school dances are desirable, the school has a és 
sponsibility to provide for those who do not dance. Eac 

school party should provide a variety of games and entertain- 
ment so that all may find enjoyment and feel at home. : 

In the conduct of social life, as in all school activities, pupils 
should play an increasing part in determining the e 
planning activities, and setting standards. It is also desirable 
to involve parents as active partners in the enterprise. Where 
there is a functioning student council, one of its most active 
committees may well be the social committee. This m 
tee should draw its membership from all classes and shoul 
have, as its adviser, a teacher who is sympathetic with d 
people and is able to see the program through their eyes. 
representative of parents may be a member of this committee 
or may meet with it. This committee should receive all requests 
for social functions and should schedule dates. Tt should also 
determine school policies in matters of social life—hours 0 
opening and closing of parties, number of all-school events, 
standards of conduct, and policies regarding admission b 
guests. It is a responsibility of this committee to provide 
chaperons—or, as McKown says, preferably "patrons an 
patronesses”—or to see that the group directly in charge of à 
party has made appropriate provision. 

At least in larger schools it is desirable to have definite pro" 
cedure for Scheduling parties or other social events to be hel 
by school organizations. This plan prevents conflicts in dates, 
provides a check on expense entailed, and insures careful ad- 
vance planning of arrangements. 
made through the social committee 
following application form was us 


Scheduling is appropriately 
of the student council. The 
ed by one school. 
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To be returned one week before date of party. 


APPLICATION FOR PERMIT FOR PARTY 


(For regulations see the other side of this sheet.) 


Group giving the party sia sr -gaaat eise еее ТОАТ) 
For. whom: given: s. sms sureste ОООО НИТ 
Date of patty ts оаа ЕИ 
Hour (delete one) : afternoon (to 6:00), evening (to 12:00) 
Chairman in charge of райу:..-. ==... 
Other members of committees e.s ewi spei poean ЛУ 
Names of chaperones : 

Рае, Даа ара ааа 


Faculty: оо e RE T О SUE UT ara 


Date of application for реги. еее ее" 
Room” reservatione: s:r. seen herr emeret ttt ttt 

Plans approved by is еее нее 

Date approved: SocrAL COMMITTEE OF SrupENT COUNCIL 


Regulations pertaining to school dances should cover such 
matters as advance application for a social event, arrangement 
for use of the building, limitation of expense, a code of be- 
havior, provision for chaperonage, arrangements for trans- 
portation when this is involved, and indication of eligibility to 
attend school functions. These provisions will differ from 
school to school but should be the result of joint pupil-teacher 
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determination through the agency of the social committee, A 
report of the event to the social committee following the party 
is a desirable practice. This makes possible a survey of the 
entire social program to see what groups are inadequately 
served, provides suggestions from which other groups may 
profit in later years, and forms a history of the social life of 
the school. 

Except for a special alumni party, it is probably wise to 
limit attendance at school functions to pupils presently enrolled 
and to authorized guests. While the school has a responsibility 
for making recreational facilities available to out-of-school 
youth, it seems unwise to discharge this responsibility in 
connection with school social functions. The disparity of age 
and degree of sophistication may present problems of зирег- 
vision and may interfere with the primary purpose of these 
functions as service to the youth now in school. 

The question of expense involved in social events is one 
deserving of special consideration. Formal dress, expensive 
favors, and exorbitant admission charges or class assessments 
to engage top-flight orchestras may prevent participation in 
these activities by those who need them most. If school func- 
tions are to contribute democratically to the social development 
of all pupils, expense must be kept to a minimum. Disturbing 
evidence that this is not the case in many instances is presented 
by Hand. Reporting on “hidden tuition costs” in seventy-nine 


Illinois secondary schools which provided data for the study, 
he indicated : 


« n Si of the ninth and tenth grade situations the cost of going 
Stag” to the dances which Pupils at these years are able to attend 
Tanges from well over $1.50 to a high of $17.00 per pupil [for one 
School year]. In one-fourth of the two uppermost grades this hidden 
tuition charge extends from a low of about $4.50 to a high of nearly 
$15.00 per capita. ... Tn one-fourth of the 79 schools it costs the pupil 
about $1.50 or more to 50 to the parties [other than dances] he is able 
to attend... . In one-fourth of all ninth and tenth grade situations the 


з Е n * $ idi: 
i dad Pei ash of the part the school can and should play in providing 


heir Hands, op. cit., DD. ghe community, see Wrenn and Harley, Time 0" 
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cost of going to picnics and banquets ranges from a low of $2.35 to a 
high of $3.25. The corresponding range for the two uppermost grades 
is from five to twelve dollars per pupil.* 


All pupils need the educative experiences which school-spon- 
sored social activities provide. If the school is to operate 
as a training ground for democracy, these experiences must be 
placed within the reach of all. This entails an obligation on the 
school to restrict the expense of participation. Many schools 
have found it possible to use the juke box in place of a name 
band, and to have fun at a party without elaborate decorations. 
In other schools, excellent dance bands have been organized by 
students, with a resulting reduction in the cost of music. Costs 
can be spread over the student body through the use of an 
activity ticket. Social activities can be subsidized in part from 
the tax-supported budget of the school as a legitimate part of 
the total educational program. As Hand says in presenting the 
findings of the Hidden Tuition Costs study, “If the activi- 
ties permitted or sponsored are educative in nature, no public 
school in a democracy can justify making the accident of birth 
in an economic (or any other) sense determine who shall and 
who shall not benefit from said educative activities.” ° 

There is, in planning for parties and other social functions, 
Opportunity for much worth-while learning which has distinct 
carry-over value into adult life. The various committees on 
decorations, programs, invitations, refreshment, entertainment, 
and publicity provide practice in skills which are in demand in 
any social group. Here is an outstanding opportunity for the 
school to carry out Briggs’ famous “Golden Rule of Educa- 
tion”—“Tt is the function of the school to teach people to do 
better those desirable things they are going to do anyhow.” 

Special entertainment at parties provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity for demonstrating desirable achievements of other 
phases of the activity program. Skits by members of the 
drama club, selections by a small ensemble from the orchestra, 

t Harold С. Hand, Principal Findings of the 1947-1948 Basic Studies of 


the Ilinois Secondary School Curriculum Program, op. cit., pp. 61-62. 
Ibid., p. 64. 
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solos and choral numbers, a dance demonstration, an exhibition 
of gymnastics—the possibilities are almost unlimited. 

It is desirable for the social committee, with the help of the 
school librarian, to build up an “entertainment shelf" of books, 
pamphlets, and clippings with ideas for parties, these materials 
to be made freely available to organization program commit- 
tees and others interested. A list of helpful materials for 


inclusion in this collection can be compiled by teachers and 
students. 


Noon-Hour Activities. —Ап opportunity for social learning 
too often neglected is that provided by the noon hour. Two 
extremes of neglect are the regimented school with doors 
locked to students until five minutes before the “passing bell" 
and that in which students are left to their own devices and 
spend the time scuffling in the halls or racing cars in the streets 
at the risk of their own necks and those of pedestrians. The 
contrast in school morale in schools where the noon hour is 
unplanned and in those in which an active program has been 
organized is clearly illustrated by a school superintendent 11 
his report on visits to two neighboring schools. 


One day during the noon hour in the early winter I stopped at the 
high school building in a certain comparatively small midwestern towf 
I walked to the front door with the intention of entering and ЕЕ I 
reached the top step, the door suddenly burst open like an exploding 
bomb. Two boys, one in pursuit of the other, went dashing down the 
steps without a “pardon me" or other apology. I advanced rather cat- 
tiously and entered the building, which seemed to be filled with more 
noise than the number of students would justify, I inquired for the 
superintendent, and the teacher in charge informed me that he woul 
not be back for some time. And in the same breath she added that she 
wished to goodness that he would soon return and “settle” the students, 
who were having some kind of a game of tag. On the second and thir 
floors, I found on the stairway landings several couples entertaining 
each other by holding hands. As I entered the school library, which 
was situated on the third floor, an eraser went whizzing by and hit with 
a thud on the wall to my left. Instead of being used as a reading t00™ 
the boys had converted it into a miniature battleground, in whic 
erasers and chalk were the ammunition, In a short time the superit 
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tendent arrived and soon rang the bell for the beginning of the after- 
noon classes. He opened our conversation in his office with the remark 
that the noon hour was a bugbear to him. He had relieved a little of 
the torture by cutting off twenty minutes and would like to have whit- 
tled it even more if it had not been for the town students having to eat 
their lunch at home. 

The noon hour of the following day found me in an adjoining county 
at a high school of similar size. Remembering my experience of the 
former day, I approached the front door rather cautiously. As Т neared 
it a high school lad approached at the same time, opened the door, and 
asked me to enter first. Inside the building, one could feel that an at- 
mosphere of cordiality and general good feeling prevailed. Upon in- 
quiry, І was courteously informed that the superintendent would soon 
return, There was something unusual in this school’s life. Certainly 
the noise and mad scampering of the previous day was lacking. What 
had I discovered here? Was the superintendent a man who ruled with 
an iron hand so that the students were docile even when he was not 
present? I broached the subject to the teacher in charge. She explained 
that the school provided play activities for the students during the noon 
hour and that if I was interested, she would gladly conduct me through 
the building. 

First, we discovered a group of students on the stage interestingly 
watching mixed doubles teams engaged in a friendly spirited game of 
ping-pong. We moved on to one of the rooms on the lower floor, in 
which students were taking part in a game of shuffleboard. On the gym 
floor, a tournament match of paddle tennis was being played before an 
interested group of student spectators. We ascended to the second floor. 
There we found boys engaged in exciting games of rubber horseshoes. 
Th the reading room of the study hall, a number of students were play- 
ing checkers and give-away. A number of students were reading news- 
Papers and magazines furnished by the school. 

Throughout the building I found groups of interested, congenial 
Students from which permeated a school spirit that was buoyant, help- 
ful, and wholesome. However, the thought occurred to me that perhaps 
through some hidden channels the community had exerted an influence 
upon the student body for years, which would tend to make it an un- 
usual and selected group. I suggested this, but the teacher informed me 
that only three years ago this school was noted for its rowdiness, puppy 
love, and lack of regard for school property and the rights of others. A 
change in superintendents three years before had been the turning point 
in the life of the school. The new one was able to interest the teachers, 
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and together they had worked out a plan for the leisure time of the 
school day with excellent results.9 


Supervision of the noon hour presents a special problem to 
consolidated schools where almost the entire student body re- 
mains at school for the lunch period and to those where some 
students remain at school and others are given sufficient time 
to go home for lunch with the family. Some provision must 
be made for the former group during the period of from an 
hour to an hour and a half. Many large urban schools provide 
for lunch on a shift basis with barely time to get through a 
hurried lunch before the next shift appears and the first returns 
to class. This is not a defensible solution of the lunch-hour 
problem. All schools should consider provision of ample time 
to eat a wholesome lunch in a relaxed atmosphere and to utilize 
the opportunity for social learning. 

Increasingly, schools are equipped with facilities for serving 
hot lunch and the provision of federal aid to school lunch pro- 
grams has encouraged most schools to make such a provision. 
There are at least three phases of the responsibility the school 
should assume in regard to the lunch program. First, it should 
provide a wholesome, well-balanced meal and make this the 
occasion of sound health education on diet. This does not mean 
formal class instruction (although health and biology classes 
might well use the lunchroom as a laboratory). Rather it im- 
Plies participation of pupils with the dietician and cafeteria 
manager in the preparation of menus and the publicizing of 
sound dietary practice. Posters and assembly programs may be 
used to advantage. 

In the second place, the lunch period may be used as an 
Occasion to practice courtesy and to employ acceptable table 
manners. The lunchroom should be under student direction 
not teacher policing. A good example of a desirable practice 
was observed at the Remus (Michigan) Consolidated School 
several years ago when one of the authors was a visitor there 
There was a student host at every table. A half-hour perio 
before scheduled activities started gave ample time for Ш” 
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hurried eating and cheerful conversation. If any pupil had to 
leave before the end of that time he requested permission from 
his host or hostess of the day. In another school, where a 
student committee was in charge of the cafeteria, pupils from 
the art department had provided table decorations to give a 
more home-like atmosphere. Many school lunchrooms have 
been brightened by attractive murals painted by students and 
the noon hour enlivened by dinner music of student selection. 

In the third place the lunch hour should be long enough 
to permit some time for organized social and recreational ac- 
tivities. The emphasis should be on student participation in 
planning and supervision. Bruce Allingham reports an effective 
program at the Benjamin Franklin High School of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, under the control of the Student Senate. Fol- 
lowing the lunch period, scheduled noon activities are carried 
on in nine recreational centers from 12:00 till 12:35. These 
centers provide for active sports such as volleyball, basketball, 
and wrestling; less strenuous games such as table tennis, shuf- 
fleboard, and archery; and “quiet games’’—chess, checkers, 
dominoes, canasta, bridge, and pitch. When weather permits, 
softball and tennis tournaments are scheduled on the play- 
ground. Social dancing and educational and recreational films 
find a place on the program as well as recreational singing 
groups once or twice a week. More than a thousand students 
from a student body of sixteen hundred and thirty-five par- 
ticipate regularly in the program. The daily schedule, prepared 
by a senate committee, is mimeographed as a morning bulletin, 
tead in each homeroom and posted on the bulletin board. Com- 
menting on the effect of the program on pupils and teachers, 
Mr. Allingham says: 


There are no teachers on police duty in the building or on the play- 
grounds, There is no need for them. Students are constantly being 
sold” on the plan by other students who appreciate the opportunity 
to develop self-reliance, a cooperative approach to all activities, and 
4 considerate and helpful attitude toward others. They are asked to 
conduct themselves in the building and on the campus in such a way 
that they can say to themselves, “This is the fair and honest thing to 
do.” The burden of considerate behavior is on the individual student. 
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The results have been highly gratifying. Teachers other than those 
with noon activity supervision duties are free to relax and visit over 
their lunches. As an example, where formerly 16 teachers were re- 
quired to supervise the lunchroom itself each noon, now one teacher 
handles it. Four student mess sergeants assist in seating students so 
that there may be a minimum of delay, but students are actually en- 
couraged to relax and take their time as much as possible. It is really 


surprising how grateful they are for this absence of “bustle” and 
tension.? 


The Frankfort (Indiana) High School has a recreation 
room equipped with ping-pong tables, phonograph, radio, 
checkerboards, and comfortable furniture. The room is directly 
across the hall from the cafeteria and is extensively used by 
students during the noon hour. At the University High School 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan, one feature of the student supervised 
noon-hour program is a series of student recitals given by 
members of the music classes to invited guests from student 
body and faculty. In addition to the entertainment provided 
for those in attendance, this practice gives the budding musician 
a chance to perform before an intimate group of his own selec 
tion before trying his wings in a more public program. 

A class in extracurricular activities at the University of 
Michigan several years ago, under the direction of one of the 
authors, made a survey of noon-hour activities.’ Replies were 
received from forty-nine schools in thirteen states covering 
types of noon-hour program presently in operation, details of 
organization and supervision, activities carried on, and percent- 
age of the student body participating. The committee com 
cluded that “noon-hour recreational activities have grown much 
like Topsy” and “tend to be predominantly athletic in nature, 
and to neglect the socializing influences of activities for those 
who do not care to participate in this form of recreation." The 
committee proposed that an adequate noon-hour program 
should fulfill the following requirements : (1) provide activities 
that can be carried on in the time available; (2) provide for 


."NoonzActivities: Effective Schedule of Lunch, 
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interests and needs of the group with a varied program; (3) 
provide for proper health protection ; (4) provide socializing 
activities; (5) provide activities with a carry-over value; (6) 
provide opportunities for team or group competition as well 
as individual competition; (7) provide for proper student par- 
ticipation in organization, supervision, and administration ; and 
(8) provide a program that will be educationally sound. Omit- 
ting the more strenuous athletic activities (such as swimming, 
boxing, football, basketball, and tennis) as undesirable from a 
health standpoint immediately following the noon meal, they 
propose selection of the program from among the following 
activities: softball, shuffleboard, horseshoes, ping-pong, volley- 
ball, sidewalk tennis, sidewalk golf, foul-throwing, kicking 
goals, croquet, dodgeball, walking, prisoners base, and pom- 
pom-pull-away ; попа Мейс: music (piano, singing, and radio), 
dancing, checkers, cards, chess, reading, blackboard games, and 
art activities. (This list is, of course, not exclusive. Other 
desirable activities have been suggested in the earlier pages of 
this chapter.) The committee suggested, finally, that the pro- 
gram for a given situation be based on a survey of existing 
facilities, present activities, and pupil interests; that it be or- 
ganized and administered by a committee of pupils and teach- 
ers (as a project of the student council, if one exists) ; and 
that provision be made for evaluation through homeroom dis- 
cussion, under the direction of the student council. 


Undemocratic Social Activities —A phase of the social life 
of the school which has been of increasing concern to teachers 
and administrators is the part played by exclusive social clubs, 
secret societies, and high school fraternities or sororities. Some 
consideration of the character of the problem presented, the 
impact of these organizations on student life, and constructive 
Suggestions for dealing with them is appropriate. This con- 
sideration might have been given in the chapter on School Clubs 
or in a separate chapter devoted to fraternities and sororities. 
To the authors it seems more appropriate to discuss them here, 
since the existence of this problem is closely related to the 
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school’s discharge of its responsibilities in meeting the social 
needs of young people. 

Secret societies with restricted membership have existed in 
secondary schools for more than fifty years. Their origin was 
in part an imitation of similar organizations in colleges and in 
part a protest against the neglect of the social needs and inter- 
ests of young people by the secondary schools. Without the 
guidance and help of teachers—and frequently with no adult 
supervision—they developed a number of characteristics which 
led to widespread criticisms. Some of these criticisms were 
directed against initiation practices which ranged from the un- 
becoming to the brutal. Some were concerned with question- 
able conduct at meetings or social affairs carried on without 
the restraint of adult supervision. Most of all, these secret 
societies were criticized for the undemocratic selection of mem- 
bers and the use of the organization to secure special privileges 
for them on athletic teams and in positions of leadership in 
the school. It was pointed out that the public schools were 
designed to serve the welfare of all pupils on an equal basis and 
that secret societies are in direct violation of the democratic 
purpose of the public school. 

As a result of widespread public demand, laws were passed 
by many state legislatures, banning secret societies in public 
high schools. By 1930, most states had such legislation. Sup- 
porters of fraternities and sororities, in some instances, brought 
suit to have the legislation set aside, but their efforts Were 
unsuccessful. One such case was carried to the United States 
Supreme Court, which rendered a verdict supporting the con- 
stitutionality of legislation prohibiting secret societies in public 
high schools.” "There is ample evidence, however, that the pass- 
mg of laws has not solved the problem. In some cases, laws afe 
ambiguous or unworkable. Various subterfuges were invented 
to evade them, Some boards of education and school adminis- 
trators have been unwilling to resist the pressure of influential 
community leaders whose children hold membership in such 
groups. Legally or illegally, high school fraternities and sorori- 
ties flourish in large numbers, particularly in large city and 

° The State of Mississippi vs. Waugh (1914). 
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suburban high schools. That the problem they present is of con- 
cern to high school administrators is evidenced by the action, 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in 1950 in authorizing a special committee to study 
the problem of high school fraternities and sororities and to 
make suggestions for their elimination. The National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, likewise concerned with 
the problem, provided a study group at the 1950 national con- 
vention and again in 1951 to give consideration to methods of 
dealing with the secret society in high schools. 

That fraternities and sororities continue to exist in second- 
ary schools and that they continue to accentuate the cleavages 
among social classes in the high school is in keeping with the 
findings of several recent studies.2° Class discrimination in the 
high school is one facet of class discrimination in American life. 
Americans have been proud of the fact that they have no social 
system based on class structure but rather that theirs is a sys- 
tem which maintains equality of opportunity for all. The re- 
searches of Lloyd Warner and others have made very clear 
that the typical American community does have a distinct class 
system, with opportunities and privileges available in greater 
measure to those in the upper levels of the scale. Warner iden- 
tifies six such classes in Yankee City.” Hollingshead finds 
five classes in “Elmtown,” ranging from class I, including two 
per cent of the population distinguished by wealth and heredi- 
tary prestige, to class V, comprising one fourth the total popu- 
lation “looked upon as the scum of the city by the higher 
classes,” The fact that this class system is extra-legal makes 
its impact nonetheless real on the members of the community 
who live within its framework, and particularly upon the ado- 
lescent acquiring the values of his social culture and learning 
to adapt himself to them. Opposed to the class system is the 
official statement of American democratic ideals presented in 
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the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution, which 
most Americans would accept as a description of the values we 
hold. Making these ideals a reality is a challenge not merely 
to schools but to all institutions of American life. It is fair 
to say, however, that the schools have a peculiar obligation to 
inculcate the ideals of democratic citizenship and to exemplify 
those ideals in practice. At the very least, the school has a 
responsibility not to weight the scales more heavily against those 
already disadvantaged. 

.. tis in the framework of this responsibility of the school 
to all the children of all the people with equal recognition for 
each that the place of fraternities and sororities in high school 
life is to be considered. As to the undesirability of secret soci- 
eties in a modern democratic school program, there is over- 
whelming agreement on the part of thoughtful school people. 
When it comes to dealing with the problem, there is no such 
unanimity. 

Exclusive social clubs have no place in the secondary school. 
Among the arguments supporting this position are the follow- 
ing: (1) They are essentially undemocratic, since membership 
is not open to all pupils who meet requirements. They tend to 
stratify the high school into social classes. (2) They narrow 
the interests and social contacts of pupils. Adolescence shoul 
be a period of widening horizons touching a wide range of 
interests and personal associations. The social club tends 10 
limit the range of interests to those which are considered ad- 
vantageous to the club and personal associations to those who 
“belong.” (3) They tend to set artificial standards of personal 
worth. Drawn, in general, from the more privileged group 11 
the student body, they attach importance to dress, spending 
money, and family prestige. (4) They develop snobbishness 
on the part of members. Since these clubs include only а smal 
part of the student body, members come to think of themselves 
as a select group and to ascribe their selection to personal st- 
periority. (5) The discouragement and bitterness of those who 
fail to make the fraternity or sorority is frequently serious. 
Many poignant instances of disappointment and heartache 0 
the rejected are given by teachers who serve as confidants t9 
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honors and positions of importance in the student body. As 
an organized group, fraternity and sorority members frequently 
control elections and use influence to place their members in 
offices and in positions of importance in the extracurricular 
life of the school. (7) Their influence is inimical to school 
spirit. Too frequently, the first loyalty is to the fraternity or 
sorority. Loyalty to the school and to its interests comes second. 
As social cliques within the school, they have a divisive effect 
in matters pertaining to the welfare of the entire student body. 

Other criticisms of the fraternity or sorority are directed 
toward its influence upon the scholarship of its members, the 
emphasis on conformity rather than on independence of thought 
and judgment, and encouragement to undesirable sophistication 
in social life. We are here concerned primarily with the influ- 
ence of exclusive organizations on the school as a democratic 
social institution. 

Faced with the problem of dealing with high school frater- 
nities and sororities, administrators and teachers have followed 
the policies of (1) ignoring them, (2) recognizing and con- 
trolling them, and (3) eliminating them. The policy of ignor- 
ing has been, obviously, unsuccessful. Far from withering 
away, secret societies have become more influential, more nu- 
merous, and more disturbing in the life of the school. Some 
schools have tried the plan of incorporating fraternities and 
sororities in the activity program of the school with faculty 
sponsorship. While this may have obviated the criticism of 
excesses due to lack of adult supervision, it has not changed 
the undemocratic character of the organizations but rather has 
given them the prestige of school approval. The policy of elim- 
ination is the only one which has much hope of success in 
removing the undesirable characteristics of secret societies. It is 
not a simple or easy problem. Tt is not likely to be achieved 
Without strong convictions, earnest effort, and patient persist- 
ence upon the part of the high school principal and his staff. 

A variety of approaches to elimination of secret societies 
has been used and with varying success. As pointed out earlier, 
most states have passed laws making fraternities and sororities 
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illegal. The laws are on the books, but fraternities and sorori- 
ties still exist. Perhaps, as a people, we have been too prone 
to attempt solutions of our problems by passing a law and then 
forgetting about it. That state laws can be enforced where 
administrators take a firm stand and have the full support of 
their boards of education is illustrated by the experience of 
the Royal Oak (Michigan) High School, reported in a state- 
ment released by the Board of Education in June, 1947. 


At the last meeting of the Royal Oak Board of Education, Wednes- 
day, June 4, the parents of certain Senior High School students in- 
volved in the recent action of the school administrative officers against 
sororities were promised a special review of the problem by the Board 
of Education. This has been done through an informal Board Meeting 
and the following facts are undeniably associated with the situation: 


1. That, in the fall of 1942, the Board of Education gave specific 
instructions to the school administration to make sure that no sororities, 
fraternities or other secret organizations were operating in the high 
school. 

2. That in February, 1946, the Board of Education reiterated its 
earlier stand and asked that the administration do whatever seemed 
necessary to discourage and disband sororities and fraternities in the 
high school. Miles W. Marks, principal of the high school, called the 
student body together, and after reading and explaining the State law, 
invited the various groups to submit lists of members and notify him of 
their intention to permanently disband their organizations. 

This was done within one week and the groups were warned that 
while the school would conduct no special investigations concerning 
their activities, it would come to their attention if the groups went 
"underground" and continued to operate. Each group assured Mr. 
Marks that they had complete understanding of the matter and that 
they would comply. They were warned that severe penalties would 
be imposed if violations continued. 

3. That in December, 1946, one group was advised by the school 
administration that an organization they were setting up under the 
guidance of a national magazine was only a cloak to hide sorority 
activities and they promised not to continue with it. Nothing more was 
learned about such groups operating until just recently. 

4. That on May 26, information came from outside the school that 
three sororities were active and operating. The names of members 
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were secured on May 27 and Mr. Marks met with the young ladies 
involved on May 28. They were asked to invite their parents to attend 
a meeting at the school the following evening, May 29. At this meeting 
the law was read and the history of the violations and warnings was 
discussed. The following Monday, June 2, the young ladies were told: 


a) They were to be denied credit to the extent that they would be 
ten hours of credit behind their class. 

b) The loss of credit could be remedied by attendance at an 8-week 
summer session. 

c) There would be no publicity concerning the individuals con- 
cerned, 

d) Due to the fact that the information came so late in the semester 

and plans for graduation had already been made, the young 

ladies would be permitted to attend Convocation, Baccalaureate, 

Class Night, and Commencement. 

Regular diplomas would be issued upon completion of 10 hours 

of additional work and at that time all credit would be restored. 

f) Entrance to college and employment would in no way be dis- 
turbed. 

g) The administration feels that sufficient warning had been given 
to all students since thirty-three of the thirty-six people in- 
volved were in the school when the announcement as of Feb- 
ruary, 1946, was made. Twelve of these girls were in the group 
that was warned a second time in December, 1946. 

h) Nine of the thirty-six girls involved are members of the June, 
1947, graduating class. 


[3 


— 


From the above facts and in conclusion, the Royal Oak Board of 
Education believes that a careful study of the facts indicates : 


1. That the students involved knowingly violated the law. 
2. That the treatment of the students involved is fair. 


Therefore, the Board of Education wishes to reaffirm the action 
taken by its school administration on this question and insists that the 
school administration continue to be vigilant an 
matters, 


d positive about such 


Some schools have followed the policy of making a pledge 
to refrain from membership in secret societies a prerequisite 
to eligibility for participation in athletics or to hold any elective 
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office in student activities. Foster’? reports in detail on the 
implementation of such a program in the Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
high schools. The form of pledge required of each candidate 
for office in the Duluth (Minnesota) Central High School is 
reproduced below. 


PLEDGE 
Ido solemnly pledge, upon my honor, that: 


1, I am not a pledge to a fraternity, sorority, or 
secret organization, the membership of which is 
maintained by the vote of the club membership. 


2. I am not a member of such an organization. 


3. I have not been a member of such an organiza- 
tion (or I resigned as a member оп............ Я 
date 
and my resignation was an honest resignation 
and not a subterfuge to evade the spirit of this 
pledge). 


4. I will not become a new member of such an or- 
ganization and/or will not rejoin one even 
though I am given the opportunity to join. 


5. In making this pledge, I do not make any mental 
reservation which will permit me to evade the 
truth, 


Unquestionably, the pledge indicating nonmembership in 
fraternities or sororities has value in conjunction with other 
methods of control. Alone, the plan has not always been suc 
cessful. On occasion the practice has encouraged subterfuge 
and dishonesty on the part of pupils. Fraternities have been 
known to pass a bylaw that membership lapses when a member 


enters the principals office and is resumed when he crosses the 
threshold coming out! 


12 Eli C. Foster, “A Plan to Regulate High School Е ities,” School 
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Direct approach to parents is another line of attack. Earl 
В. Sifert, Superintendent of the Proviso Township High 
School of Maywood, Illinois, sent a letter to the parents of each 
student in the school, enclosing a copy of a resolution adopted 
by the board of education. The letter follows: 


Dear Parents : 


There are many problems in administering a large school like Pro- 
viso. Some of these problems are so big that we need your help, and 
that is what we are asking for right now. 

For some time, we have been handicapped by the operation of cer- 
tain cliques and clubs. The students in these groups undoubtedly have 
meant well, and often they have not realized that their acts and actions 
have been a detriment to the spirit and morale of Proviso. To many of 
the parents and faculty it has been evident for some time that for the 
good of Proviso, secret organizations must be eliminated. 

This is not a problem peculiar to Proviso. It exists in varying de- 
grees wherever there are boys and girls. As evidence that it is a na- 
tion-wide problem, twenty-eight states of the Union have passed laws 
which either prohibit high school pupils from belonging to fraternities 
and sororities, or enable local school boards to take such action. 

A joint committee of the Board of Education and the Faculty has 
seriously studied this problem. In view of their findings, the Board of 
Education and I have approved the recommendation of this committee 
which is summarized in the enclosed resolution, banning fraternities 
and sororities from Proviso. I suggest that you study this resolution 
carefully. I am also enclosing a page interpreting the definition of a 
fraternity; student reactions to fraternities as they have existed at 
RUN and excerpts from my Chat with Parents given in October, 

Now, I am asking for your complete cooperation in eliminating this 
evil from Proviso, Please talk this over at home, then sign and return 
the enclosed card in the stamped, self-addressed envelope enclosed for 
your convenience. I trust that you will see the importance of immediate 
return of the signed card, so that your son or daughter will not be 
excluded from any classes. 

Very cordially yours, 


E. R. Sifert 
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The resolution by the board of education cites the Illinois law 
in regard to fraternities, sororities, or secret societies, and 
closes with the following statement : 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED AS FOLLOWS: 


1. That on and after September 1, 1949, in keeping with the Laws 
of the State of Illinois, any pupil belonging to a public school fraternity 
or sorority or other secret organization or club, not sanctioned by the 
Board of Education of Proviso Township High School or by the Laws 
of the State of Illinois, shall not be permitted to participate in any of 
the curricular or extra curricular activities of the school and further 
shall be subject to expulsion or suspension from said school. 


2. Any distinctive club or fraternal insignia or costume not ар- 
proved by the Board of Education is not to be worn by students in 
school or at school functions. The wearing of such insignia or costume 
shall be considered prima-facie evidence that the student belongs to 
such a secret organization. 


3. Inasmuch as such organizations have existed in Proviso Township 
High School, each student, before attending classes, shall sign a card 
bearing the following statement: 


Date...... Бекон ово OO 


I hereby certify that I am not now a member of any public school 
fraternity, sorority, or equivalent organization not approved by the 
Board of Education of Proviso Township High School, or by the Laws 
of the State of Illinois, and I hereby agree and promise that for the 
remainder of my career in Proviso Township High School I shall 
strictly refrain from membership in any such organization. 


Signed ....... АСРИЙ (Pupil) 
О А (Parent) 
оу M RR RA (Parent) 


Superintendent Sifert reports excellent cooperation from paf- 
ents and the successful elimination of secret societies from the 
School. In commenting on the experience at Proviso, he says: 

It probably should be borne in mind that the resolution by the Board 


of Education given here was the result of at least more than a year's 
careful study and consideration, Prior to the resolution the function of 


r 
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the superintendent consisted largely of a good program of indoctrina- 
tion of the Board of Education, and to their credit may I say, the suc- 
cess of the program was due to their standing “hitched” 100% no mat- 
ter who assailed them on any street. I am thoroughly convinced that a 
great deal of public education is very necessary before the matter of 
fraternities and sororities is attacked, and that when it is attacked it 
should be done with an axe, in no uncertain таппег.18 


Pupils need to be brought into the consideration of the 
problem and the discussion of proposed solutions. Pupils are 
not by nature undemocratic. Discussion in social studies classes 
and school assemblies may be the means of focusing their at- 
tention on the problems which exist and mobilizing their energy 
to secure solutions, As a well-known writer on the problems 
of secondary education said recently, in commenting on а тес- 
reation survey of his commmunity which had called attention: 
to the damaging effects of the so-called “social clubs" at the 
local high school: 


The existence of these clubs is not the fault... of the young people 
in the high school, who must grow up and come to think in accordance 
with the climate provided for them by their elders. 

It is the fault of some members of the community who, mistakenly, 
undemocratically, and illegally seek advantages for their children and, 
incidentally, for themselves, by separating themselves from their fellows. 


_ A crucial phase of the attack on this problem is to be found 
in the enrichment of the social program of the school for all 
pupils, This means giving prestige to democratically organized 
social events comparable to that which the exclusive parties of 
the secret societies enjoy. It also means recognizing that meet- 
ing the social needs of pupils is a part of the school's respon- 
sibility and deserves the expenditure of school funds to make 
them equally available to all. A successful plan of this type 
is described by Vredevoe.* 
l No one solution to the problem of fraternities and sororities 
is likely to be successful alone. Legal support is necessary and, 

13 ; . 

24 Мааны Mr, "How to the аиша. аот Deal with School 


Fraternities and Sororities?” Bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, XXXIII (May, 1949), pp. 15-21. 
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in many cases, current legislation needs to be modified to make 
it more effective. The Illinois statute is considered a desirable 
pattern. 


LAWS OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 
Chapter 122, Article 31—Fraternities and Sororities 


31-1. Organizations included 


A public school fraternity, sorority, or secret society in this Article 
means any organization, composed wholly or in part of public school 
pupils, which seeks to perpetuate itself by taking in additional mem- 
bers from the pupils enrolled in such school on the basis of the decision 
of its membership rather than upon the free choice of any pupil in the 


school who is qualified by the rules of the school to fill the special aims 
of the organization. 


31-2. Inimical to public good 


Any public school fraternity, sorority, or secret society is inimical 
to the public good. 


31-3. Suspension or expulsion of members, pledgees and solicitors 

The governing body of any public school shall suspend or expel any 
pupil who is a member of or joins or promises to join, or who becomes 
pledged to become a member of, or who solicits any other person tg 
join, promise to join or be pledged to become a member of any public 
school fraternity, sorority or secret society. 


31-4. Solicitation unlawful—Punishment 


It is unlawful for any person not enrolled in any public school of this 
State to solicit any pupil enrolled therein to join or pledge himself ог 
herself to become a member of any public school fraternity, sorority 07 
secret society or to solicit any such pupil to attend a meeting thereof 
or any meeting where the joining of any such fraternity, sorority or 
secret society is encouraged. Whoever violates this section shall be 


fined not less than twenty-five dollars ($25.00) пог more than one hun- 
dred dollars ($100.00). 


This statute differs from legislation in some states in that 
it requires suspension or expulsion from school of those hold- 
ing membership in fraternities and sororities, as defined by the 
law, and places responsibility for action on the governing body 
of the school, namely the board of education, 
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Leadership of the principal and cooperation of the high 
school faculty are essential to success. A definite commitment 
of the board of education to stand firm on the policy adopted, 
in the face of community pressures which may be brought to 
bear by an influential minority, is essential. Developing a social 
program which is inclusive and not exclusive and in which all 
pupils find satisfaction and a chance for recognition is basic 
to the elimination of undesirable social activities on the part 
of some pupils. Two statements from secondary school ad- 
ministrators who have been successful in eliminating secret 
societies in their schools illustrate the gradual character of a 
successful program of elimination and guiding principles which 
have proved helpful. 

In a letter to the authors, George A. Beck, principal of the 
Central High School of Duluth, Minnesota, presents the plan 
followed in his school, a plan which he describes as one of 
“semidirect action" : 


1. Provide an adequate program of activities in the school. 

2. Inform parents and pupils in advance of registration in the school 
concerning the regulations and the attitude of the school in the matter. 

3. Set up eligibility requirements for pupils who represent the school 
in all activity in or out of school, such as speech, music, assemblies, and 
athletics, making secret society membership a cause for disqualification. 

4. Disqualify secret society members from holding any elective or 
appointive school office. 

5. Institute a pledge setting forth a declaration of nonmembership 
in a secret society to be signed by pupils who can honestly do so. Keep 
before the student body and community (where advisable) the ideals 
and principles involved in the matter, enlisting their support in freeing 
the school of such undemocratic organizations. 

6. Refuse to include secret societies as organizations of the school. 
Approving an evil does not make it right. 

7. Apply increasing pressure and inhibitions, finally outlawing such 
organizations as of a certain date, providing a penalty of suspension or 
expulsion for violations of the laws and regulations relating to the 
matter. 

8. Continue indefinitely the machinery set up to deal with such or- 
ganizations. As Dr. Morgan, formerly of Indianapolis, said, it is a 10- 
to 15-year fight to completely free a school of such organizations, 
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in many cases, current legislation needs to be modified to make 
it more effective. The Illinois statute is considered a desirable 
pattern. 


LAWS OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 
Chapter 122, Article 31—Fraternities and Sororities 


31-1. Organizations included 


A public school fraternity, sorority, or secret society in this Article 
means any organization, composed wholly or in part of public school 
pupils, which seeks to perpetuate itself by taking in additional mem- 
bers from the pupils enrolled in such school on the basis of the decision 
of its membership rather than upon the free choice of any pupil in the 


school who is qualified by the rules of the school to fill the special aims 
of the organization. 


31-2. Inimical to public good 


Any public school fraternity, sorority, or secret society is inimical 
to the public good. 


31-3. Suspension or expulsion of members, pledgees and solicitors 

The governing body of any public school shall suspend or expel any 
pupil who is a member of or joins or promises to join, or who becomes 
pledged to become a member of, or who solicits any other person to 


join, promise to join or be pledged to become a member of any public 
school fraternity, sorority or secret society. 


31-4. Solicitation unlawful—Punishment 


It is unlawful for any person not enrolled in any public school of this 
State to solicit any pupil enrolled therein to join or pledge himself ог 
herself to become a member of any public school fraternity, sorority Of 
Secret society or to solicit any such pupil to attend a meeting thereof 
or any meeting where the joining of any such fraternity, sorority Of 
Secret society is encouraged. Whoever violates this section shall be 


fined not less than twenty-five dollars ($25.00) nor more than one hun- 
dred dollars ($100.00). 


This statute differs from legislation in some states in that 
it requires suspension or expulsion from school of those hold- 
ing membership in fraternities and sororities, as defined by the 
law, and places responsibility for action on the governing body 
of the school, namely the board of education. 
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Leadership of the principal and cooperation of the high 
school faculty are essential to success. A definite commitment 
of the board of education to stand firm on the policy adopted, 
in the face of community pressures which may be brought to 
bear by an influential minority, is essential. Developing a social 
program which is inclusive and not exclusive and in which all 
pupils find satisfaction and a chance for recognition is basic 
to the elimination of undesirable social activities on the part 
of some pupils. Two statements from secondary school ad- 
ministrators who have been successful in eliminating secret 
societies in their schools illustrate the gradual character of a 
successful program of elimination and guiding principles which 
have proved helpful. 

In a letter to the authors, George A. Beck, principal of the 
Central High School of Duluth, Minnesota, presents the plan 
followed in his school, a plan which he describes as one of 
"semidirect action" : 


1. Provide an adequate program of activities in the school. 

2. Inform parents and pupils in advance of registration in the school 
concerning the regulations and the attitude of the school in the matter. 
У 3. Set up eligibility requirements for pupils who represent the school 
in all activity in or out of school, such as speech, music, assemblies, and 
athletics, making secret society membership a cause for disqualification. 

4, Disqualify secret society members from holding any elective or 

appointive school office. 
у 5. Institute a pledge setting forth a declaration of nonmembership 
in a secret society to be signed by pupils who can honestly do so. Keep 
before the student body and community (where advisable) the ideals 
and principles involved in the matter, enlisting their support in freeing 
the school of such undemocratic organizations. 

6. Refuse to include secret societies as organizations of the school. 
Approving an evil does not make it right. 

7. Apply increasing pressure and inhibitions, finally outlawing such 
organizations as of a certain date, providing a penalty of suspension or 
expulsion for violations of the Jaws and regulations relating to the 
matter, 

8. Continue indefinitely the machinery set up to deal with such or- 
ganizations, As Dr. Morgan, formerly of Indianapolis, said, it is a 10- 
to 15-year fight to completely free a school of such organizations. 
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in many cases, current legislation needs to be modified to make 
it more effective. The Illinois statute is considered a desirable 
pattern. 


LAWS OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 
Chapter 122, Article 31—Fraternities and Sororities 


31-1. Organizations included 


A public school fraternity, sorority, or secret society in this Article 
means any organization, composed wholly or in part of public school 
pupils, which seeks to perpetuate itself by taking in additional mem- 
bers from the pupils enrolled in such school on the basis of the decision 
of its membership rather than upon the free choice of any pupil in the 


school who is qualified by the rules of the school to fill the special aims 
of the organization. 


31-2. Inimical to public good 


Any public school fraternity, Sorority, or secret society is inimical 
to the public good. 


31-3. Suspension or expulsion of members, pledgees and solicitors 

The governing body of any public school shall suspend or expel any 
pupil who is a member of or joins or promises to join, or who becomes 
pledged to become a member of, or who solicits any other person to 


join, promise to join or be pledged to become a member of any public 
school fraternity, sorority or secret society. 


31-4, Solicitation unlawful—Punishment 


It is unlawful for any person not enrolled in any public school of this 
State to solicit any pupil enrolled therein to join or pledge himself of 
herself to become a member of any public school fraternity, sorority 01 
secret society or to solicit any such pupil to attend a meeting thereof 
or any meeting where the joining of any such fraternity, sorority Of 
Secret society is encouraged. Whoever violates this section shall be 


fined not less than twenty-five dollars ($25.00) nor more than one hun- 
dred dollars ($100.00). 


) This statute differs from legislation in some states in that 
it requires suspension or expulsion from school of those hold- 
ing membership in fraternities and sororities, as defined by the 
law, and places Tesponsibility for action on the governing body 
of the school, namely the board of education. 
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Leadership of the principal and cooperation of the high 
school faculty are essential to success. A definite commitment 
of the board of education to stand firm on the policy adopted, 
in the face of community pressures which may be brought to 
bear by an influential minority, is essential. Developing a social 
program which is inclusive and not exclusive and in which all 
pupils find satisfaction and a chance for recognition is basic 
to the elimination of undesirable social activities on the part 
of some pupils. Two statements from secondary school ad- 
ministrators who have been successful in eliminating secret 
societies in their schools illustrate the gradual character of a 
successful program of elimination and guiding principles which 
have proved helpful. 

In a letter to the authors, George A. Beck, principal of the 
Central High School of Duluth, Minnesota, presents the plan 
followed in his school, a plan which he describes as one of 
“semidirect action" : 


1. Provide an adequate program of activities in the school. 

2. Inform parents and pupils in advance of registration in the school 
concerning the regulations and the attitude of the school in the matter. 
, 3. Set up eligibility requirements for pupils who represent the school 
in all activity in or out of school, such as speech, music, assemblies, and 
athletics, making secret society membership a cause for disqualification. 

4. Disqualify secret society members from holding any elective or 

appointive school office. 
: 5. Institute a pledge setting forth a declaration of nonmembership 
In a secret society to be signed by pupils who can honestly do so. Keep 
before the student body and community (where advisable) the ideals 
and principles involved in the matter, enlisting their support in freeing 
the school of such undemocratic organizations. 

6. Refuse to include secret societies as organizations of the school. 
Approving an evil does not make it right. 

7. Apply increasing pressure and inhibitions, finally outlawing such 
Organizations as of a certain date, providing a penalty of suspension or 
expulsion for violations of the laws and regulations relating to the 
matter, 

8. Continue indefinitely the machinery set up to deal with such or- 
ganizations. As Dr. Morgan, formerly of Indianapolis, said, it is a 10- 
to 15-year fight to completely free a school of such organizations. 
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9. We believed our program would be best promoted if we could 
gradually weaken the secret organizations rather than to act abruptly 
while the organizations retained their full strength. Our idea was to 
avoid a wide-open fight, with accompanying newspaper publicity and 
permanent community scars, This we have been able to do—at least up 
to the moment,15 


C. B. Manley, Director of Secondary Education of Spring- 
field, Missouri, in discussing the topic “Dealing with High 
School Fraternities and Sororities” says: 


Any consideration of problems growing out of the existence of high 
school fraternities and sororities must take into account the fact that 
they are the outgrowth of basic inner drives and urges of human na- 
ture. These have been variously described as the urge to belong, the 
desire for social approval of one’s peers, the desire for prestige status, 
the “gang instinct,” and the need for a feeling of belongingness. What- 
ever term we apply, all of us readily recognize strong manifestations of 
them in adolescent youth, and in adults as well, They are practically 
universal. Some of us belong to civic clubs, some to lodges, some to 
bridge clubs, some to learned societies, some to religious orders, some 
to professional associations and so on through an almost endless list. 
Some of these groups are organized for serious and socially valuable 
Work, some are devoted to causes of high order and worth to humanity, 
Some are for fellowship, some are just for fun, and some are detri- 
mental to the individuals that compose them and to their fellow men. 


Manley goes on to consider ways in which the school can 


achieve appropriate ob jectives in dealing with these adolescent 
drives, He says: 


First, we can pass laws, or have them passed. This is the least ef- 
fective procedure, Laws that attempt to regulate human activity closely 
linked with the basic drives and urges are, at best, necessarily restric- 


15 Statement presented in a letter to the 
х т r 5 authors, 
16 “Dealing with High School Fraternities and Sororities,” statement 


Prepared for presentation before a discussio; f the North Centra: 
Association oF College, ue tbe No itted 
in a letter to the makers Mery Schools (March, 1951). Subm 
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tive and negative in character. There is no doubt that they prevent 
undesirable behavior in many cases. On the other hand, they have the 
opposite effect on many people. In such cases, they may become a 
challenge and actually cause violation to become “the thing to do.” 
This is particularly true with certain adolescent groups, frequently those 
whom we most desire to influence in the direction of more acceptable 
behavior. 

Second, we can advise with pupils and the parents of pupils who 
exhibit tendencies to organize themselves into undesirable types of 
social groups and try to direct their activities into more acceptable 
avenues, This involves the task on the part of school staff members of 
defining desirable as well as undesirable types of organizations. It isa 
surprisingly difficult undertaking. An adolescent social group that may 
be acceptable in one community may not be in another. An organiza- 
tion that is constructive in its nature at a given time in a given situa- 
tion may become undesirable at a future date because of different 
circumstances or a change in membership. 


Third, controls and checking devices can be used. 


1. А fairly common device is the use of a pledge card which all 
pupils are required to sign stating that they are not members of 
fraternities and sororities. Such cards should list criteria for 
determining nonsecret and nonselective student organizations. 

2. Control of the duration of student social organizations prevents 
many of the evils of pledging and initiation. For example, a 
social group organized by a group of ninth graders may be 
limited to the initial membership and for the period of time its 
members are in the secondary school. 

3. Prevent pledging and initiatory activities, particularly within 
the schools themselves. As pointed out above, limitation of the 
life of an organization and of the membership to the initial 
group greatly aids in the use of this device. 

4. Require the filing of membership lists, constitutions and bylaws, 
names of sponsors, rituals, etc. 

5. Insist that each organization have a responsible adult advisor 
who takes his duties seriously. See that he understands the pos- 
sible shortcomings and limitations of adolescent social organiza- 
tions. Give him as many practical suggestions as possible for 
guiding his charges in desirable directions. 
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6. Give no recognition to social clubs or other organizations that 
are not under direct school control, 


7. Prohibit participation of fraternity and sorority members in 
extra-curricular activities, 


Fourth, a long-term, positive program can be put into operation 
which will provide constructive, wholesome, and socially desirable out- 


lets for the needs which adolescents feel for belonging, peer approval, 
etc, 


1. A good plan of pupil participation in school control and admin- 
istration is a must, Develop a strong student council that plays 
an important part in the life of the school. Have student ora 
ganizations chartered through the student council on the basis 
of clearly defined and published criteria, 

2. Develop a wide range of activities which have real meaning and 
sense to the students themselves. Examples are: 


Safety Councils 
F.F.A. and F.H.A. 
School Paper Staff 


Interest Clubs—photography, local history, 
musical organizations, 


3. Provide opportunities for recognition of many kinds—an honor 
day won't do the job. Build esprit de corps within groups. De 
velop a sense of belonging and of responsibility for performing 
a real service to the school. In so far as possible, let recognition 
be inherent in membership in the organizations themselves. 

4. Link each group to the school through positive contribution to 
the school life. Provide a time and place for each organization 
to show its ware ina manner which all students will understand 
and appreciate. 

5. Limit membership only on the basis of interest, achievement, ci 

election by thoroughly democratic procedure. Guard against 

“controlled” elections. 

Make it possible to organize new groups as soon as the need is 

apparent. It should be the duty of one or more members of the 

school staff to be on the alert for the need for new organizations. 

Students themselyes may not recognize the need. It may be 

necessary for staff members to Suggest new organizations. But 

the students should initiate them, 
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7. Have a good social and recreational program in the school. If 
possible, enable the students to feel that it is their program.!* 


Social life is an important area of adolescent learning and, 
consequently, of responsibility for the secondary school. The 
teacher who is not at ease in social gatherings of young people 
will do well to acquire those attitudes and skills which will 
make him a welcome member of the group. Otherwise he is 
both shirking a responsibility which falls more heavily on other 
members of the staff and missing one of the enduring satisfac- 
tions which make teaching worth while. The school which has 
not canvassed the social needs of its pupils and tapped their in- 
itiative and enthusiasm in developing a program to meet those 
needs is failing in a vital area of its obligation to youth. The 
social program of the school should be democratically oriented. 
Secret societies are out of keeping with the purposes of the 
American high school and should not be tolerated. Where they 
exist, their elimination calls for a long-range program of edu- 
cational leadership directed toward pupils, parents, and the 
community, and a social program which satisfies the funda- 
le drives of youth and is open to all students on an equal 

asis. 
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Chapter 8 
SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


Introduction.—Perhaps no school activity has а longer and 
more respectable tradition than the field of publications. For 
over a century, student magazines and newspapers have flour- 
ished, for many years without benefit of curricular status and 
with little help from the faculty. Early papers were written in 
manuscript by the students themselves. As early as 1777 the 
Penn Charter School of Philadelphia was publishing the Stu- 
dent's Gazette. The Literary Journal of the Boston Latin 
School (1829) and the Effort of Hartford, Connecticut 
(1851), are examples of these early publications which were 
entirely the product of the "student Proprietors” or “ће Com- 
mittee.” The persistence of these student papers, and of the 
thousands of others which developed during the last century 
in secondary schools across the land, is striking evidence of 
the genuine interest which students feel in their own publica- 
tions. Since 1920 the school newspaper, the annual, the maga- 
zine, and more recently the school handbook have increased 
rapidly, until today nearly every high school has some kind 
of school publication—printed, mimeographed, or published 
as a column in the local newspaper. А national survey in 1941 
discovered “five thousand really good secondary-school news- 
papers, three thousand yearbooks, and one thousand magazines 
being published, . . . It has been estimated that the annual 
bill for the production of secondary-school publications runs 
well up into the millions of dollars.” * Such a long tradition, 
and such a phenomenal growth in recent years, indicate that 
high school students are genuinely interested in school publica- 
tions, If further evidence were needed, one might cite the 
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national conventions of the various school press associations, 
which annually attract many thousands of student editors from 
most of the states. 

Since 1920, student publications have moved into the class- 
toom. The school paper or magazine is no longer generally 
produced after school hours and without supervision or finan- 
cial aid. Classes in journalism or newswriting have developed 
for the special study of the whole field of journalism and for 
the production of the school paper. Magazines are often pro- 
duced as a project of English classes, As early as 1935, a study 
of 269 secondary schools, selected at random, revealed that 
the school newspaper was produced as a classroom project in 
50 per cent of the schools, the magazine in 14 per cent, the year- 
book in 10 per cent, and the handbook in 6 per cent.? This trend 
has continued and intensified, in spite of the depression econ- 
omy period of 1930-40, which weeded out so many so-called 
“frills” in our schools. Perhaps school publications, more truly 
than most other school activities, are achieving Fretwell’s goal 


: . ее А Я h 
of growing out of curricular activities and returning to enric 
them. 


Objectives of School Publications.— What is the e 
function of school publication activities? In general, the fol- 
lowing objectives appear valid: 


1. They furnish an opportunity and a stimulus to students for 
creative expression. ER 

2. They provide an explóratory experience in the vocation 

fields represented by newswriting, advertising, and photog- 

raphy. 

- They provide a record of school events. 3 

- They furnish media for molding school unity and giving 

democratic expression to public opinion. 


5. They are an effective agency for interpreting the school to 
the public. 


bw 


Tt may be well to examine each of these goals, at least briefly- 


2 Galen Jones, Extra-Curricular Activities in Relation to the Curriculum 
A AE Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Unt 
sity, . 
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1. Stimulating creative expression. It is hard to imagine a 
more natural setting for accomplishing the aims of English 
composition than that furnished by school publications. All 
ingredients are present: the student with a desire for self- 
expression, the means of publication, and a receptive reading 
public. Perhaps the rapid growth of school publications is due, 
in part, to the contrast which it furnishes with traditional teach- 
ing of English composition. One thoughtful English teacher 
has described the project of a tenth-grade class which decided 
to publish a class newspaper and, in doing so, found “composi- 
tion” a natural and fascinating experience. His comments on 
the traditional teaching of English composition help to high- 
light the reasons for the success of the more functional medium 
of publication : 


What immediate social need or interest is represented by the writing 
of the customary set of themes to be handed in to the teacher for grad- 
ing and indicating errors to be corrected? In many cases there is prob- 
ably none, and hence the tacit or avowed protests of the pupils. In 
some schools it is hard to find any vestige of the spontaneous social 
group activity in which self-expression begins and develops during early 
childhood. Instead, the written work is handled as a private and con- 
fidential matter carried on between the individual pupil and his teacher. 
The normal processes of cooperative collaboration, of mutual criticism 
and suggestion, and of emulative praise based upon the intimate obser- 
vation and the informal, open minded discussion of successful achieve- 
ment are discernible only in the surreptitious exchange of confidences 


in regard to the grades received. 


In contrast to this conventional approach to composition, 
which still prevails in too many English classes, the. school 
publication has many advantages. It offers an immediate in- 
centive by furnishing the writer with an audience. it is a 
socialized cooperative learning experience through which stu- 
dents can learn the skills of democratic participation. Best of 
all, it provides a “learning by doing” opportunity which places 
the entire experience of writing in à different category of mo- 

3 Fred С. Walcott, “Socializing the Theme Assignment,” School of Edu- 


cation Bulletin (ХИ, April, 1941), Ann ‘Arbor, Mich.: University of Mich- 
igan, рр. 109-12. 
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tivation. As one high school girl remarked, “In English Com- 
position you just write for the teacher but on the paper you 
write for the other kids in school.” 

Some authorities in the field of newswriting have expressed 
reservations about the trend toward curricularizing school pub- 
lications, on the ground that it may rob the school paper and 
magazine of their real student appeal and reduce them to fac- 
ulty-dominated stereotypes. On this point Fretwell observes: 


Any administrative or curricular planning that makes the journalism 
class ‘just another class in English’ tends to kill the paper. Fortunately, 
the interest of the pupils and the enthusiasm and abilities of teacher 
sponsors of school newspapers are preserving and developing the zest, 
the life, and the fun that newspaper editors have demonstrated for at 
least a century. The newspaper in coming into the curriculum can aid 
the school mightily with its vigor, adventure, and high vitality.4 


Tt seems evident that school publications can furnish a real 
stimulus to creative expression, 


2. Vocational exploration. A generation ago high school 
journalism was commonly advocated as a vocational subject. 
Tt was assumed by many newspaper sponsors that experience 
on the high school paper staff would provide a sufficient back- 
ground to enable high school graduates to enter the commercial 
publication field as newspaper reporters. Authorities in the field 
of modern journalism tend now to deprecate this vocational 
justification for school publication experience. They point out 
that most reportorial and advertising jobs today demand a col- 
lege degree, and that few city newspapers will employ hig 
school graduates in these capacities. In smaller cities, however 
as Harold Spears has pointed out, 


а great many secondary school journalists go directly from 
graduation into newspaper plants, engraving houses, or advertising 
agencies. ,.. It seems that there is little justification for discouraging 


the rg from taking this step if he has what the newspaper editor 
wants, 


4 Elbert K, Fretwell, “Extra- i itality,” i an, 
XXIII, No. 8 (м We Potes Vitality,” The Phi Delta Kapp’ 


$ Harold Spears, The Phi Delta Kappan, op. cit., p. 62. 
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It is probable that high school journalism is in the same 
position as many other so-called “vocational” subjects, which 
are not really vocational training in the exact sense, but have 
an important exploratory function. One major function of 
high school education is to aid young people to discover their 
own vocational aptitudes and capacities, and to learn as much 
as possible about the various fields in the world of work. Such 
a goal demands exploratory experiences of a practical kind in 
an actual vocational field. By an experience on the staff of a 
school publication, high school students can obtain valuable 
insights with regard to their own powers and the nature of 
journalistic vocations. 


3. Record of school events. The school newspaper and the 
annual have a special value as recorders of school history. The 
bound files of the paper, and the collection of school annuals 
are invaluable archival materials which should be carefully pre- 
served for future reference. They might well occupy а special 
reference shelf in the school library, and be issued for research 
purposes to future students engaged in studies of school his- 
tory. Highlights of this cumulative history are often repro- 
duced in the handbook also, as am aid in orienting the new 
student to the school's body of tradition, Such records are also 
invaluable to the community historian and to the school's or- 
ganized alumni. 


4. Developing school unity. In Chapter 3 the need for a 
democratic medium of public opinion was emphasized, as an 
aspect of developing total student participation in school gov- 
ernment. The school publications, and the newspaper 1n раг- 
ticular, can furnish an important service in this regard. 
Through its news stories the student body is kept informed of 
the planning and development of activities important to all. 
Through its editorials, total school support for projects and 
activities can be mobilized. Through articles and “letters to 
the editor,” the real voice of the student body can be heard 
and evaluated. It is difficult to imagine how а school without 
а newspaper can develop genuine school unity and “together- 
ness.” This is likely to be true even in small schools, but it 
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is especially important in larger schools where such total school 
communication is difficult. Pride in the school depends, in the 
last analysis, upon the degree of identification which students 
come to feel with the school as an institution. If it is to become 
“our school, our council, our teams, our assemblies, our clubs,” 
there must be avenues of prompt and effective communication 
among students. By supplying a democratic medium of public 
opinion, school publications can serve a significant role in unify- 
ing the school. 


5. Interpretation to community. The function of a school 
publication as a public relations medium is not always fully 
realized by faculty sponsors, There is some evidence that par- 
ents in considerable numbers read the school paper and maga- 
zines. One recent survey indicates that nearly 90 per cent of 
the parents of one large urban high school read the school 
paper at least occasionally, This is likely to be even more 
true of the small school in communities which publish only 
one or no local paper. It is accordingly important to keep this 
large, unseen audience in mind when a student staff puts out à 
school publication. 

This does not imply that the public relations department 
should take the paper away from the student body, or even that 
the paper should be regularly used for messages to the home 
from administrators, Such procedures can kill the students 
interest in the paper, in which lies the only hope of its perform- 
ing any useful function. The very heart of the school publica- 
tion, and the reason for its success, is the feeling it gives 
students that the publication is theirs. 

Student staffs, however, may do well to analyze the extent 
to which their publication is read by lay citizens and keep those 
facts in mind as they evaluate their work. Not only when they 
solicit advertising, but at all times they will do well to consider 
the impact of their newspaper on the adult patrons of the 
school. Their goals in this respect are not basically different 
from those of the faculty, A lively, readable, well-edited school 
publication will be received with enthusiasm by students and 
adults alike. Often such a publication, brought home and left 
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there for incidental perusal by parents, furnishes the only im- 
portant link which parents have with the total school. As such, 
it can perform a vital function in interpreting the school to 
the public. 


Main Types of Publications.—The newspaper. Since about 
1920 the school newspaper has come into its own. It is now 
the most popular and most widely used form of school publica- 
tion. This is perhaps, in part, because it is more lively, more 
exciting, and more in tune with the rapid tempo of our times 
than is the school annual, magazine, or handbook. It has also 
been noted that more of the general values of school publica- 
tions can be achieved by the newspaper than by other, less fre- 
quent types of publication. It is probable that the school which 
can manage to issue only one publication should make that one 
a school newspaper. 

Every school can and should have its own newspaper. The 

cost of publication varies, of course, with frequency and type. 
A weekly paper is more expensive, but is also more useful in 
accomplishing the goals already mentioned. The larger high 
schools usually issue weekly papers, but many schools still pub- 
lish them fortnightly or even monthly. 
: The printed paper is usually considered most desirable, and 
indeed offers some special advantages. Many schools, however, 
are publishing attractive lithoprinted or offset papers, and ex- 
cellent results can even be obtained with mimeographed or hecto- 
graphed papers. With the development of the mimeoscope and 
other devices for illustrating а mimeographed paper, the format 
can really be made interesting and distinctive at an extremely 
low cost. 

Schools which cannot afford to print their own papers have 
often been assigned a page once a week in the local paper. This 
one-page insert carries its own distinctive title and can be 
entirely the work of a student staff under the guidance of a 
teacher. If it is printed the long way of the paper, the one-page 
insert can be withdrawn and folded across the middle for high 
school distribution. It thus becomes а four-page school paper. 
Left in, it serves as a school-news section of the community 
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paper. The same result can be obtained by using the lower half 
of four inside pages, which can then be cut across the middle 
and withdrawn for distribution as a school paper. Such devices 
cost very little, and most newspaper editors are pleased to carty 
school news in which nearly everyone is interested. They will 
usually run enough extra copies for school distribution at little 
extra cost. 

Printed papers usually are set up in four-, five-, or six- 
column format, although a few school papers use a seven- ог 
eight-column page. The first page carries the name of the 
paper and is usually devoted to high priority news. The second 
page conventionally carries editorials and feature stories, and 
the masthead which gives the names of the staff, volume, 
number, and date. The third and fourth pages are usually 
devoted to sports and club activities, advertising, and special 
columns or features. 

Names of school papers are legion. Some of them reflet 
community atmosphere: The Cactus Chronicle (Tucson), The 
Lincoln Totem (Seattle), The Redwood Bark (Eureka, Cali- 
fornia), The Sagebrush (Brush, Colorado). Some are conven- 
tional: The High Times (Springfield, Missouri), The Empire 
Herald (Cleveland, Ohio), The Adams Gazette (Coates- 
ville, Pennsylvania). Some are named by adapting the name 
of the school: The Jeffersonian (Jefferson Intermediate School, 
Detroit), some by employing the school colors: The Cardinal 
(Cooley High School, Detroit). Many papers are named та 
whimsical vein: The Joplin Spyglass (Joplin, Missouri). Some 
papers appear to go overboard in the search for humorous of 
whimsical titles: (The X Ray, The Tickler). 

Whatever its name, a school paper should strive to measure 
up to the best canons of journalism. Its first job is reporting 
the news accurately. News stories should present fully and 
correctly the important details of names, place, and time. 
Events should be reported briefly and clearly. Journalists use 
the formula of the five W’s—what, who, when, where, and 
why, with special emphasis on the opening or lead sentence. 
Mastery of this art of writing clear, concise, and interesting 
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lead sentences and paragraphs will be an important asset to any 
writer. 

The reporter should remember that the news page is for 
reporting the facts, not expressing his own views. The edi- 
torial page or the feature column is the place for the airing 
of personal opinions. Such special departments have an im- 
portant place in a school paper and can contribute much to 
its readability. Feature articles, for example, may be employed 
to handle incidents or personalities with a special, humorous 
ог dramatic touch which would be inappropriate in a news 
story. They may feature people as such, sports, humor, clubs, 
class news, exchanges, and other similar specialized topics. 
These feature departments give a special opportunity to stu- 
dents who can develop a flair for personalized writing. 

The art of gathering news requires certain skills. The good 
teporter is always alert for the newsworthy. He “gets around,” 
listens, and manages to be on hand when things are happening. 
He must develop skill in interviewing people, in getting the 
facts straight, in leading others to tell more. In short, the 
good reporter, like the good conversationalist, is a ready and 
ubiquitous listener with a keen interest in other people and 
their affairs. 

‚И the major responsibility for producing the paper resides 
with a journalism or newswriting class, the gathering of news 
stories may become a difficult task, Even if class members 
develop into super-reporters, it is clear that they cannot be 
everywhere or have an opportunity to gather news of every 
school activity. Some school organizations of major impor- 
tance may not be covered by any member of such a class. It 
appears wise to develop a plan for getting the stories from every 
organization and activity in the school, possibly through home- 
тоот and special-activity reporters appointed for this purpose. 
One plan is to list all possible sources of news in the school, 
such as the various athletic teams, the homerooms, the classes, 
the clubs, the administration, the student council, the faculty, 
and the custodians. The class responsible for the paper can 
then make sure, by individual self-assignment and by appoint- 
Ment or election of special reporters, that all activities and 
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organizations are regularly covered. The editorial column of- 
fers another kind of opportunity to students with views to 
express on school policies and matters of controversial interest. 
It is desirable to furnish this opportunity to others in the 
school besides the editor on the immediate staff. The editorial 
page can become an important force in mobilizing student 
opinion for constructive ends. In a large school the class which 
puts out the paper is largely an editorial, production, and busi- 
ness staff, receiving stories from dozens of special reporters 
strategically located in all activities and organizations of the 
school. 

A further word might be added about the reporting art. 
The curse of most high school journalism is the stereotyped 
phrase, the copied story, the scissors-and-paste humorist. The 
exchange column often contains such inane items as this: 


The High School Times: A good, little paper with 
plenty of pep, your ads are OK, 


The humor columnist should learn that stale jokes are still 
stale, even with names of students or teachers tacked on to 
them. The reporter who constantly employs the cliché or well- 
worn sports slang needs help in developing a fresh, original 
way of saying things. 

Finally, care must be exercised in assigning space to reports 
of past events, Papers which come out weekly, or even ‘less 
often, have a special problem of reporting events now ifi the 
past in an interesting manner, and without wordiness. Names 
are important, but so is brevity, especially when reporting at- 
tivities which are now nearly forgotten by the average reader. 
DeWitt Reddick has this to say about improving a school 
paper: 


2: Print in each issue at least one "story the reader does not expect 
to meet" . . . When the reader picks up a school paper, № 
knows that he will find a report of the Thursday assembly meet- 
ing, last Friday's ball game, the student election, the results 
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which he has already heard, the new honor roll, etc. This situa- 
tion is normal and to be expected. Reader interest is freshened 
and heightened, however, by the publication of stories that show 
ingenuity on the part of the staff and that come as а surprise to 

* ‘the reader. At least one strong, original assignment should be 
made for each issue. 


The “school magasine. With the recent development of 
the newspaper, the school magazine has been relieved of its 
earlier burden of reporting current news and is free to devote 
its columns to creative writing. The major function of a maga- 
zine should be to give encouragement and stimulus to original 
writing through the incentive to publish. It need not be exclu- 
sively literary, although the bulk of its material will usually 
consist of poems, stories, essays, book reviews, and original 
plays. Students with artistic ability may present sketches and 
design covers; artistic photographs may show the work of 
camera enthusiasts; original music by students makes an inter- 
esting feature; a popular report of a scientific experiment or а 
woodshop project, with sketches or photographs of the students’ 
project, may be included. 

The school magazine is often the responsibility of the junior 
and senior English classes, with an editorial staff made up of 
Tepresentatives chosen from each section. To a lesser extent 
than the newspaper, however, has the school magazine become 
acurricular function. In a majority of schools it is still pro- 
duced by an extracurricular staff which solicits materials from 
the various classes and from individuals. In some schools a 
senior “Creative Writing” class assumes the complete responsi- 
bility for the magazine. In other schools the magazine appears 
at irregular intervals as the production of one or another of the 
English classes. | 

If the magazine is to be an all-school publication, reflecting 
creative activities in all fields, there is some hazard in publish- 
ing it through the English classes. Careful planning should be 
directed toward getting all-school coverage, as 1n the case of 
the newspaper. Creative activity may be found in almost any 


в DeWitt Reddick, "Improving the School Paper," The Phi Delta Kappan. 
XXIII, No. 8 (April, 1941), pp. 295-96. 
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classroom or club in the school, and such sources should all be 
explored regularly by the staff of the magazine in the effort to 
locate publishable materials. Individuals, too, may be writing 
poems or music or doing interesting art work in various media 
on their own. An alert magazine staff will devise ways cf 
discovering such individuals and of persuading them to share 
their work with others through the magazine. 

Perhaps a better plan for staffing the magazine is to give 
interested students an opportunity to volunteer, making sure 
that the final staff is quite representative of all grade levels and 
of all classes and clubs from which creative production is most 
likely to emerge. The staff group could then be scheduled as a 
school club, preferably meeting during the school day with one 
or more faculty sponsors, and with as much school status as 
any class. 

Like the newspaper, the magazine can be printed or mimeo- 
graphed. If cuts are used and a fine product is the goal, the 
cost will inevitably be somewhat higher than for the newspaper. 
Furthermore, it is less appropriate for the magazine to саму 
advertising because of its less frequent publication. Actual 
commercial benefits from advertising are likely to be greater 
in the weekly newspaper. In order to keep the subscription cost 
low enough to permit every student to have the magazine, it 
should be subsidized as heavily as necessary by the instructional 
budget of the school. Such subsidy is fully justified on the 
ground that the magazine production is a laboratory experience 
in creative journalism. The very existence of a good magazine 
in the school will prove a spur to creative efforts of students 1n 
all fields. 

The steps of production and layout in publishing a magazine 
are similar to those already outlined for a newspaper, with сег- 
tain obvious allowances for differences in style. An original 
art cover offers some special engraving problems, but it adds 
much to the quality and appeal of the magazine and is well 
worth the extra cost and time. The staff need not wait for each 
production deadline in planning covers and other art layouts 
Plans for future issues can be made in advance, drawings Of 
photographs completed, and engravings made. 
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If the school cannot afford a printed or a lithoprinted maga- 
zine, it is possible to produce an attractive mimeographed one. 
Practice with the recently developed techniques for illustrating 
a stencil will enable the staff to produce some interesting and 
creative effects. By use of more than one ink drum, multicolor 
work can be produced. The chief handicap of the mimeo- 
graphed magazine lies in its inability to use photographs, and 
in the relatively coarse stock which it requires. 

An exchange department will permit the republication of 
poems, stories, essays, and songs, from other school magazines. 
This feature can build better interschool relations and widens 
the field of readers for the contributors. 

Whether the work published in the magazine is of a high 
artistic caliber or not, it should be original. Nothing educa- 
tional can result from copying the work (and often the worst 
work) of adult writers. As a matter of record, however, a 
School magazine frequently uncovers student talent of a high 
order. This is clearly established by such compilations of stu- 
dent writing as Hughes Mearns’ Creative Y ои," the various 
editions of Saplings ® which presented the entries of high school 
pupils in the Scholastic literary contests, and the anthology 
Younger Poets, edited by Nellie B. Sergent. 

This discovery of creative talent is not a new goal of high 
school magazines. In October, 1851, the Hartford (Connecti- 
cut) High School The Effort declared in its opening editorial : 
“We are the humble media through which the talent of the 
high school is displayed. We are collecting the first harvest of 
thought from fields long unused to the sickle, where the rich 
ears have as yet reposed in secret.” ^ This early magazine was 
devoted to essays, poetry, sketches, stories, and chronicles, with 
no news, jokes, or advertisements. It was rather common dur- 
ing these early years of school magazines to have a separate 

"Ни iv : Doubleday & Co., 1925). 
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humor publication. By 1920 the two types of magazines had 
been generally combined, and news items added to make the 
magazine an all-purpose publication. In 1926 Hay's Study! 
of 103 school magazines revealed that advertising occupied 23 
per cent of the available space, prose 20 per cent, news 13 per 
cent, humor 9 per cent, athletics 8 per cent, and poetry 4 
per cent. Since that date, however, the school newspaper as 
such has grown up with phenomenal rapidity and the magazine, 
where it is retained, has usually returned to its original function 
of a century ago. In recent years the influence of Life and 
other picture magazines has resulted in a considerable increase 
in illustrations—photographs, art drawings, and cartoons in 
school magazines. 

Titles for school magazines tend to reflect the literary goal: 
The Nautilus (Oliver Wendell Holmes Junior High School), 
Inklings (John D. Pierce Junior High School, Grosse Pointe, 
Michigan), The Spectator (Paterson, New Jersey, Boys’ High 
School). It is probable that the combined ingenuity of the 
student body and faculty could produce the best name for the 
school magazine. All contributions might be solicited ша 
school-wide campaign, 

In this connection, a final point should be made about the 
magazine. It often tends to become either the product of the 
English faculty or, at least, of a minority of eager, artistic stu- 
dents whose interests are not those of the general readers. A 
magazine which does not evoke any reader appeal will not 
survive, and perhaps should not. This is not an argument for 
producing the magazine on the lowest common denominator 
of intellect or taste. The magazine should reflect the best work 
Students can produce; but what is "best" should be subject to 
constant scrutiny in terms of the interests of the readers, if the 
magazine is to have any vitality and be read, This means con- 
tinuous exploration of reader interests, and planning of future 
issues in accord with findings of such evaluation. Not only the 
range of content, but the style and format must be of interest to 
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readers if the magazine is to perform its function of providing 
an audience for creative work of students throughout the 
school. 


The annual, The yearbook, or annual, serves the function 
of historical record. The practice was borrowed from the col- 
leges, which have been issuing such yearbooks since the “Рго- 
files of Part of the Class Graduated at Yale College, September, 
1806.” The high school annual preserved the purpose of the 
college annual. The Anchora of Mason (Michigan) High 
School stated, in 1895: “As we look back we survey, not the 
record of individuals, but the history of a class.” Not only the 
purpose but the style and content of the college yearbook were 
perpetuated in these early high school annuals. 

With the development of the school newspaper, the annual 
has lost some ground since 1930. Its educational value has 
been frequently discounted by educational writers, and the high 
cost of its publication has led many school administrators to 
discourage it. Some of the objections raised against the an- 
nual are as follows: 


1. The annual is frequently too costly. The school staff is 
often under pressure, on one side by printers and engravers, 
and on the other by the seniors who want their annual to be 
more ambitious and impressive than any previous issue. The 
results of such pressures are expensive paper, leather bindings, 
and costly engravings. 


2. Too often the annual 15 a stereotyped imitation of the 
older college yearbooks. Literary features which belong in the 
magazine rather than in the yearbook are included as space 
fillers. Humor is often clipped from joke books and news- 
Papers, and modified by using names of teachers and pupils. 
Meaningless quotations following the pictures of seniors, lists 
of pet peeves, “most (or least) popular,” “most handsome,” 
“sophisticated,” “good-natured” add little to the historic value 
of the annual and detract from its dignity. This might be said 
also of the special senior items such as the class prophecy, class 
will, class poem, and graduation addresses. The chief objection 
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to the imitative annual is that it provides little opportunity for 
originality or educational experience for those who produce it. 
If this type of annual is to be published, it may be well to 
engage a commercial company to prepare it and free the time 
of students for something more important and educational. 


3. The annual is often almost exclusively for and about the 
senior class. While it is appropriate for the yearbook to give 
increased attention to the class which is spending its last year 
in the school, it need not confine its emphasis to the seniors and 
neglect the rest of the school. 


4. Pictures are often stiff, posed, and unnatural. Often the 
pictures in the annual are as awkward and unnatural as those 
of Great-aunt Ella and Uncle John in the family album. 


5. The annual is often a miscellaneous collection of items 
rather than a planned production. The weight of tradition 1m- 
duces the inclusion of much inappropriate material, and no 
relationship or central theme appears to give the book unity. 


In spite of these shortcomings, and the rather widespread 
Opposition to the annual, yearbooks continue to be published in 
large numbers and students continue to pay exorbitant prices 
to get them. This survival in the face of opposition indicates 
a vitality based on genuine student interest. The source of this 
interest is to be found in the character of the annual as 4 
memory book—a record which captures and preserves events 
and associations of school life for the years ahead when friends 
have scattered and familiar scenes have changed. This is a real 
value. Teachers and administrators will probably be wise fo 
recognize the fact and devote their efforts to eliminating fea- 
tures of the annual which are undesirable or unrelated to it$ 


central function. In short, the annual can be improved. The 
following suggestions may help: 


1. Costs can be reduced by careful planning. As a last T€ 
Sort, a June issue of the school paper or magazine can be 
devoted to the senior class record and serve as a low-cost 
annual. This device is not entirely satisfactory, however, for 
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achieving the purposes of the annual. Offset printing can pro- 
duce a highly satisfactory yearbook at low cost. Competitive 
bidding can cut the engraving and printing costs if a printed 
annual is desired. A reasonable budget, carefully planned and 
rigidly adhered to, will help. 

2. The yearbook can be planned by the whole school through 
representation on the advisory board, and built up in original 
fashion around some appropriate local theme. Pictures and 
other decor can be developed on this central theme. 

3, The annual can devote space to all students and all activi- 
ties, thus enhancing the general appeal of the book. The test 
of the success of an annual lies in its appeal to the average 
reader, who makes its publication possible by his support. 

4. The faculty adviser’s schedule should be so arranged as 
to allow sufficient time for supervision of this task. If a year- 
book is important to have, it is important to schedule time for 
guidance of the project. 

5. The yearbook should be a student product with every 
piece of copy, photography, and layout the work of students. 
The same should be true of the business and circulation work. 
Engravers, printers, and photographers can help with advice, 
but the actual decision and the real planning must be in the 
hands of students under the guidance of a competent, interested 
sponsor. 

6. Plans should be made to get the kind of photographs 
which tell an action story. In formal pictures in a natural action- 
Setting are much more interesting than portraits. Individuals 
and groups should be presented in their characteristic settings: 
the principal at his desk, the biology class on a field trip, the 
football team lined up for the big game. 

7. There is an excellent opportunity for educational plan- 
ning in presenting the various activities in such a way as to 
interpret the spirit and life of the school, The Grosse Pointe 
(Michigan) View Pointe, for example, carries on its cover ай 
artistic photograph of some feature of the school—the clock 
tower framed by trees, the flagpole seen through columns of 
the school entrance, a winter view of the school, three graduates 
in uniform with the school as background. The book then has 
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eighteen pages of vivid photographs of students and faculty at 
work and play, arranged under suitable captions, and with ac- 
companying interpretation and comment, 

8. In illustrating and describing the educational activities of 
the year, the annual incidentally can help the parents to under- 
stand better the total program of the school. It can be а potent 
public relations instrument without bei ng diverted from its major 
function of providing a souvenir record for students. А 

9. The annual should not carry advertising. These contri- 
butions, solicited once a year for a book which will be read and 
filed away, have little or no commercial value as advertising. It 
is neither sound business training to have students out pleading 
for these courtesy contributions, nor good public relations for 
the school. If an annual seems desirable for educational rea- 
sons, it should be supported by the school budget, or at least 
have its operating deficit guaranteed. The cost to purchasers 
should be low to permit all to have a copy. It might be justt- 
fiable to underwrite the entire cost as a public relations expense 
and distribute it free. 


In summary, many high schools cannot afford an annual. 
Tn these schools where only one publication seems feasible, the 
newspaper appears to be a sound choice. An annual can make 
an educational contribution, however, in schools which can af- 
ford to publish it as a vivid, interesting, action record of the 
life of the school for a year. It should be the work of the 
students themselves, under skilful leadership, and it should 
portray the whole school rather than any segment of it. It 
should be priced within the reach of all and its production 
should be carefully evaluated at all times to insure that it 1 
making a contribution to the education of boys and girls.” 


‚ The handbook. The purpose of the handbook is to für. 
nish information about the school. While it is of special service 
to new students, it may also serve a valuable purpose in bring- 


and producing an annual may be 
studied in such a volume as Richard M Desde Principles of School Mac 
in; i 1939). S h it (San Francisco : The Yearbook Publi 
were ving fias ее also instruction manuals supplied by many printing 
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ing together information important for all in a convenient form 
for ready reference. 

The handbook was derived, not from the colleges, but from 
the business and industrial world. It has achieved its present 
wide popularity since 1920, and in many cases at the expense 
of the school annual, which it has replaced in some schools. 
It is inexpensive to produce, helpful for purposes of orientation 
and school unification, and a useful administrative device for 
conveying and recording a great many routines which help the 
school run. 

The handbook is a symbol of the new attitude which stu- 
dents exhibit toward newcomers to the school. Instead of haz- 
ing them, students today lend a helping hand to get them 
oriented and under way in their new school environment. The 
handbook is a distinct aid in this orientation process, since it 
records in handy form all the information needed by the new 
student. It also conveys to him something of the spirit or 
morale of his new school. Clifford Erickson says : 


It gives insight into the intangible character of the school. It ex- 
plains the opportunities available to the students, the academic offer- 
ings available, the out-of-class activities open to pupils. The handbook 
describes the people of the school. . . 18 


In short, the handbook provides a helpful service to the new 
student in speeding his adjustment to his new school and in 
helping him to feel at home there. 

The routines of administration contained in the handbook 
are useful, too, to the entire student body. Each student has in 
compact, handy form a memorandum of bell and class sched- 
ules, clubs, activities, attendance and punctuality routines, 
school traditions, and many other useful items of information. 

Adults interested in the school—parents or other visitors— 
can learn much from the school handbook. Here is a close-up 
view of how the school operates. Through the handbook the 
interested adult can learn about the curricula and activities 
program of the school, the governmental structure, the regula- 


18 Quoted in “Scholastic Journalism Today,” Phi Delta Kappan, XXIII, 


No. 8 (April, 1941), p. 299. 
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tions regarding attendance and social functions, the breadth of 
the school’s total program, and the plan of the building. 

Careful planning and intelligent editing are as important for 
the handbook as for the other publications of the school. It 
may be produced as a part of an upper-class project to foster 
the orientation of incoming classes. Or it may become the 
responsibility of a student council committee or of a staff repre- 
senting the entire student body. In any case, it should reflect 
student interests and judgments and should be written 2i 
produced by students. One or more faculty members shoul 
assist the project in an advisory capacity. Questions of name, 
size, contents, and style of writing can best be determined with 
reference to student interests. 

Various methods of financing the handbook are employed. 
In some cases a charge of ten or fifteen cents is made to E 
the printing and engraving costs. This plan should be m 
only when it is clear that all students can afford to purchase b 
In many schools, the handbook is financed by the schools 
activity fund or by the senior class. In some schools the pio 
eral budget carries all or a part of the expense of и 
the handbook. This policy seems a sound one, since the hand- 
book serves as an integral part of the school’s guidance ee 
gram. It is possible to mimeograph the handbook, though по 
in the pocket size so often favored for it. s k 

The following outline of the possible content in a handboo 
is only suggestive. It may be useful as a check list for those 


who are interested in developing or improving a school hand- 
book : 


A. Introduction 

. Students’ creed 

- Date of publication 

. Foreword 

Location, how to reach school 

Names and assignments of faculty members 
. School emblems, colors, mottoes 

- Aims of the school and accreditation 

. Flag salute 

. Picture of school 


р 


оомал ром 
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10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 
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Greetings : Principal and student President of 
Council А 

Table of contents 

Handbook staff 

Board of education 


B. School Organization 


T. 
2. 


Attendance laws 

Excuses: 
absences 
tardiness 
leaving class 


. Building plan 

. Grounds plan 

. Calendar of school year 
. Examinations 

. Fire and traffic rules 

. Library information 

. Transfers, procedure for 
. Reports to parents 

. Study hall regulations 
. Advisers 

. Assemblies 

. Lockers 

. Daily bell schedule 

. Marks 

. Registration 

. Admission 

. Books : bookstore 

. Air-raid shelters 

. Placement bureau 

. School bank 

. Cafeteria 

. Activity tickets 

. School parties 

. Lost and found 

. Parking 

. Nurse, doctor, hospital 
. Offices 


C. Program of Studies 


E 


2. 


Classification, promotion 
College admission requirements 
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3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
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Graduation requirements 
Curricula 

Required and elective courses 
Guidance program 


D. Student Organizations and Activities 


ONAN WNHHE 


9; 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


. Clubs and organizations 

. Alumni association 

. Athletic records and schedules 

. Names of club, class, and school officers 
. Letters and numerals 

. Scholarships 

. Band, orchestra, glee clubs 

. Student council : 


description of plan 
names of officers 
roster of past presidents 
Debating 
Dramatics 
Constitution of school 
Regulations for clubs 
Rules—officeholders 
Awards 
Homeroom plan 
Elections 
School publications 
Noon-hour program 
Ushers 
Court 
Commissions and committees 


E. General Customs and Traditions 


— 


O0 MO toto 


- Care of personal property 

- Care of school 

- Dress, appearance 

. Manners and courtesy 

. Use of telephone 

- Obtaining working permits 


Yells 


- School songs 
. Book exchange 
. Bulletin boards 
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11. Homework 

12. Study suggestions 
13. Trophies 

14. Visitors 

15. Citizenship marks 
16. “Did you know”: 
17. Good sportsmanship 
18. History of school 
19. Parent-teacher-student association 
20. Fees and other costs 
21. Index 


Some Special Types of School Publications —Besides the 
four publications already discussed, many interesting special 
types are produced. There should be budgetary provisions for 
these extra publications, which frequently arise from a vital 
need or grow out of a keen interest. A class in English may 
mimeograph a newspaper and distribute it to the school. An- 
other class may develop a history of the school or of the local 
community which deserves to be distributed rather widely. The 
school camping project may result in a little anthology of 
creative work which merits publication. Many a school рарег 
or magazine has had its origin in just such a class project. The 
same incentive to publication as in the school paper applies to 
these class or organization projects also. The school which 
encourages and provides opportunity for these occasional, spe- 
cial publications is likely to reap rich rewards in creative efforts 
and interest. Out of just such a class project came one of our 
great books in secondary education, Were We Guinea Pigs? ds 


Curricular and Extracurricular Organization—It has been 


noted that the school newspaper has moved into the classroom 


with the development of courses in journalism and newswriting 


units in English classes. Many magazines and handbooks, as 


well as the special publications referred to above, are also the 
e of reservations based 


work of the regular classroom. Tn spit 
on the fear of losing their spontaneous student appeal, school 


м Ohio State University High School Class of 1938, Were We Guinea 
Pigs? (Chicago: Henry Holt & Co., 1938). 
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publications appear to be headed toward classroom or curricular 
organization. 

This is undoubtedly a desirable trend from many points of 
view. It is in harmony with the philosophy noted in Chapters 
1 and 2 of giving a regular time in the schedule for all activities 
which are educative. Indeed, the old line between the curricular 
and extracurricular is disappearing, a trend resulting in a 
distinct enrichment of the program of instruction, As our phi- 
losophy of instruction moves more and more in the direction of 
meeting the needs and interests of youth in the classroom, fewer 
and fewer activity areas will remain extra-class. In the case of 
school journalistic enterprises, this trend has surely resulted in 
much more effective supervision, as our many excellent school 
publications attest. 

On the other hand, it has already been pointed out that a 
total-school coverage of news and creative writing, and а gen- 
uine reflection of the entire school’s interests in a publication 
are difficult for any one class section. This handicap can be 
overcome by an editorial board or committee, selected in such а 
manner аз to cover all the school, and by special reporters fot 
the paper in each homeroom. The actual production work 
might be carried on by a class in advanced newswriting, for 
example, guided by policies set up by a school-wide board and 
enriched by a steady flow of materials from the special re- 
porters and English classes, Not only the English classes, but 
all classes should be alerted to the possible contributions which 
may come out of their work. The special reporters at each 
grade level might well canvass all the classes regularly to se 
such leads for articles or stories. Feature stories of genera 
interest may emerge from field trips or experiments in science, 
community surveys in social studies, home projects in shop, 
agriculture, or homemaking. Total-school projects such as 
health examinations, conducted in the physical education classes, 
analysis of the school budget in mathematics classes, exhibits 
by crafts classes or preparation for community festivals by the 
music classes may produce stories, The art classes and the pho- 
tography club will have contributions of a creative type to make 
regularly. The typing classes can contribute their important 
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services in the preparation of copy for the printer. The core 
classes in many schools have tended to produce a vast variety 
of creative materials, some of which are of a high order. 

All these possible leads, and many others in classes and clubs, 
will be explored regularly by an alert publications staff. It is 
probable that a special reporting plan should be developed to 
establish regular contacts with classes where much creative 
writing is done, such as the English or core classes. 

One alleged handicap of the plan to use the journalism 
classes as the production basis for a school publication is that 
it denies participation of interested and competent students who 
are underclassmen. By the use of such devices as outlined in 
this section, these youthful aspirants can be located and used 
actively as reporters, or as members of the editorial board, and 
finally crown their careers with a year or two in the journalism 
classes where the editorial and business functions are carried on. 

Whether publications are carried on in a class or as a special 
activity, real help can be obtained from membership in the vari- 
ous press associations. The official publications and conven- 
tions of these organizations can be an important source of 
stimulation and practical advice. The major associations are the 
Quill and Scroll, Northwestern University, Chicago, Illinois 
(official organ: Quill and Scroll) ; National Scholastic Press 
Association, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis (official 
organ: Scholastic Editor, Chicago, Illinois) ; Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association, Columbia University, New York 
(official organ: The School Press Review). 


Financing Publications.—Reference has been made at vari- 
ous points in this chapter to the problem of financing the school 
publications. The possible sources of support are as follows: 


1. Subsidy by the board of education as an educational project 

2. Subsidy by the activity budget, to which all students who 
buy activity tickets contribute 

3. Subsidy by the student council, or by а class or club 

4. Subsidy by the parent-teacher association 

5. Sale of advertising 

6. Sale of subscriptions or direct copy sale 
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7. Support by the publication staff through miscellaneous 
fund-raising efforts 


8. Any combination of the above plans 


Of the plans outlined, numbers three, four, and seven appear 
too precarious and too inequitable for permanent financing. 
Sale of subscriptions is a means of raising part of the budget, 
and furnishes some excellent business training to students who 
plan the circulation campaign or conduct the sale of copies. 
The chief hazard of this plan is that it may limit circulation of 
a publication which all students should read to those who can 
afford to buy it. 

Advertising is a legitimate means of revenue in the news- 
paper, but probably not in the magazine, annual, or handbook. 
The sale of space should be on a genuine business basis, not 
pleading for contributions. The experience of computing the 
amount of space which can be legitimately devoted to advertis- 
ing and the cost per column inch, developing sample, illustrated 
ads in an ad book, and selling the space to merchants constitutes 
an excellent exploratory experience in an important vocational, 
field. 

In arriving at a balance of news and ad space, most school 
papers use a rough maximum of 40 per cent for advertising 
and 60 per cent for all other material. Many school papers 
compute their ad rates at fifty cents per column inch, and hope 
to derive from 30 to 60 per cent of their budget from the 
sale of advertising. The exact rate of charge will vary, 9 
course, with the type of community, the amount of circulation, 
and the prevailing commercial rates. 

In summary, it appears valid for boards of education t9 
underwrite school publications if they have educative value and 
are a legitimate enterprise carried on under the direction of the 
School. If subscription and advertising revenues do not catty 
publication costs, the general budget should fill the gap. If local 
policies prevent such subsidy, the same protection should be 
given the publication budget by a regular appropriation from 
the student activity fund. Student groups which produce the 
publications should not be expected to put on frequent pie sales, 
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or plead with businessmen for outright contributions to enable 
the school to have its fourth estate. 


Role of the Sponsor.—Various studies have shown that the 
high school journalism teacher usually assumes his assignment 
with a minimum of special training. Campbell surveyed 613 
journalism teachers in 48 states and found that only one in five 
had had an undergraduate major or minor in journalism." 
The same test applied to all sponsors of school journalistic ven- 
tures would reveal a much lower score. Other studies indicate 
that the sponsor has a heavy load, with little allowance for 
advisory work on the paper or annual, and often with inade- 
quate equipment for the journalism laboratory. 

In spite of these handicaps, most sponsors are doing an 
excellent job, a fact evidenced by the generally high quality of 
high school publications. Most of them assume the task by 
choice, because of their own interest or that of a class they are 
teaching. Some of them have discovered that the role of 
publications adviser is a challenging and enjoyable one, with 
many opportunities for individual guidance in the informal, 
busy atmosphere of the publications office. Among the other 
joys of the task is that of working with gifted youth engaged 
in creative work of their own choice. 

For such a task the sponsor needs to be much more than a 
teacher of newswriting and advertising. He must be as warmly 
interested in young people as in the publication process. He 
must be able to guide without dictation, to let the students grow 
through having their own experiences in publication. He must 
be willing, even, to see an inferior product upon occasion in 
preference to doing the work himself, He must be able to help 
young people to learn by their mistakes, He must have the kind 
of alert interest in the total school and its programs which will 
prompt the students to develop such an interest. He must be 
able to work with other teachers and with the community 1n 
interpreting the program of the total school. He is responsible 


15 Kenneth E. Olson, "Journalism Teachers’ Training,” Phi Delta Kappan, 
XXIII, No. 6 (April, 1941), р. 288. 
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to the administration and faculty for what is printed in the 
publication, but he must wield this censorship role with com- 
plete regard for the rights of the student body as a whole and 
the publication staff in particular. In short, the publications 
sponsor must have a strong faith in young people and an inter- 
est in helping them to develop. 

To such a sponsor will come many rich rewards. Not the 
least of these is the satisfaction of contributing to the develop- 


ment of an alert and responsible citizenry in a world which 
needs it. 
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Chapter 9 


ATHLETICS 


Introduction—Probably no extracurricular activity en- 
gages the spontaneous interest of pupils more actively or 
attracts more favorable attention from the public than inter- 
scholastic athletics, Furthermore, none receives so much direct 
and indirect financial support from the school and the com- 
munity. The football coach is likely to be the best known 
member of the staff and is frequently the best paid. Basketball 
gymnasiums and football stadiums are standard high school 
facilities, even in small communities. Financial outlay for 
athletic equipment and team expense frequently runs to а Siz 
able figure. ; 

Many reasons can be advanced to explain and to justify this 
situation. Competitive sports have a long and honorable tradi- 
tion going back to the beginning of recorded history. As Jesse 
Feiring Williams, an outstanding leader in the development of 
a sound athletic program, has said : “Games are man's common 
heritage along with hunger and thirst." Tests of strength and 
feats of skill are found among the most primitive tribes, and 
the famous athletic contest which summoned competitors from 
all parts of ancient Greece has been revived in the modern 
Olympic games. The importance of physical fitness has again 
been dramatized by the showing on physical examinations 0 
inductees into military service, and athletics has gained new 
support as an important means of developing physical stamina 
and vigor. Furthermore, the benefits of athletic competition are 
not physical alone. Contests demand mental alertness and de- 
velop ingenuity and resourcefulness, An additional value 1 
found in the fact that the types of interscholastic competition 
most emphasized are team games, They call for cooperation 
and require the players to subordinate their personal advantage 

200 
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to the welfare of the team. Social values are to be found, also, 
in the necessity of controlling tempers in the heat of competi- 
tion, in learning to be “a good loser,” and in maintaining ideals 
of good sportsmanship. Meeting players from other schools 
and travel as members of athletic teams provide a broadening 
of horizons which is a valuable educational experience in itself. 

It may be pointed out, also, that the values of athletic com- 
petition are not limited to players alone, but that benefits accrue 
to the entire school. Support of the team is one of the potent 
influences in developing school morale and group loyalty— 
‚ attitudes which may be broadened into community pride and 

national patriotism. Another reason for their popularity is the 
fact that athletics represents a welcome and, on the whole, a 
healthy diversion from school routine. After all, there is much 
sound philosophy in the familiar adage that “All work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy.” 


Shortcomings in Athletic Programs Currently Organized. 
—The objectives which have received emphasis at different 
times in the development of athletics have implicit in them a 
consideration of values to be achieved from this phase of the 
school program, Anyone who has participated in high school 
or college athletics will recognize these values as real. And yet 
the existent program of interscholastic athletics has been the 
object of severe criticism, much of it from individuals sympa- 
thetic to the extracurricular program as а whole and to ath- 
letics in particular. As a member of the committee which 
prepared the first serious study of extracurricular activities, 
Fretwell says: 
chools there are still many 


ho need athletics the least 
why it is consid- 


In surveying the practices of many high s 
Teasons to justify one in asking why those w 
are receiving the major part of the school's attention ; 
ered desirable for the high school to follow the unwise emphasis of 
some higher institution and commercialize athletics; why some schools 
have coaches who are not regular members of the faculty; why girls’ 
teams are encouraged to play games not suited to them—to play boys’ 
games with boys’ rules; why in athletics there is everything for the 
few and little or nothing for the many; why athletics is primarily а 
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matter of winning, rather than a wholesome part of an intelligent physi- 
cal education program. 


The force of this indictment still holds for athletics in a ma- 
jority of schools. Student bodies can be divided into gladiators 
and bench warmers. A small number of students (those who 
least need the experience athletics affords) receive the concen- 
trated attention of coaches. The adulation of the student body 
and the misguided enthusiasm of the local sportswriter con- 
tribute to a distorted sense of values on the part of many “star 
athletes.” Stress on the importance of winning sometimes leads 
to practices questionable from the standpoint of ethics or of the 
good sportsmanship which is advanced as one of the desired 
outcomes of athletic competition. Athletic schedules are fre- 
quently unduly extended, with resulting interference with scho- 
lastic activities, and with questionable effect on the health of 
the participants. (A North Central Association report on ath- 
letics in secondary schools showed the median number of 
basketball games scheduled in one year as 19.6 for one of the 
States of the Association.) The abuses of athletics obviously 
tise from misplaced emphasis or failure to see this phase of 
school life in relation to the total educational program. Ath- 
letics in school must be justified in returns to the entire student 
population and not merely to a capable few. Abuses сай be 
corrected only as the total program is seen in perspective. 


The Objectives of Competitive Athletics.—What is a sound 
athletics program for high schools? What are the values to ne 
achieved? What are some of the dangers to be avoided? 
Mitchell and Mason? present an interesting historical sketch 
of the evolution of athletic objectives in the chronological order 
of their emphasis by advocates of the athletic program. These 
objectives suggest answers to the questions posed above. The 
ten objectives listed are presented and discussed in the para 
graphs which follow. 


h 
1Elbert К. Fretwell, “Extra-Curricular Activities,” The Twenty m 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Рат 
(Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Co., 1926), p. 167. New 
? Elmer D. Mitchell and Bernard S. Mason, The Theory of Play ( 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1934), pp. 427-40. 
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1. A safety valve. When school officials first gave up the 
futile effort to eliminate sports as a waste of time which might 
otherwise be put to use in work or study, these objectives were 
accepted as a harmless method of draining off the excess en- 
ergy of youth which otherwise might find outlet in vandalism 
or other violations of school regulations and discipline. On the 
positive side, the very fact that athletics serves as an outlet for 
an impelling drive of youth is an argument in its favor. Un- 
questionably, the opportunity of participation in sports has kept 
in school some youths who might otherwise have dropped out. 


2. Rugged manhood. During the early years of the twenti- 
eth century the emphasis on physical fitness and such character 
qualities as courage and self-reliance was dominant in the pro- 
motion of athletic sports. It was during those years that 
Theodore Roosevelt advocated “the strenuous life.” It should 
probably be pointed out that the evidence is not all on the 
positive side. Physical injuries and impaired health as a result 
of undue pressure on immature individuals have resulted in 
some instances. Practices permitted—or encouraged—by some 
athletic coaches have been anything but “character education.” 
Probably nowhere else is it so clear that desirable outcomes do 
not result automatically but that the conditions to produce 
them must be carefully planned. 


ў 3. The glory оў the school. This aim of athletics unques- 
tionably has many followers in schools today. It is accepted 
unthinkingly by most students, some administrators and faculty 
members, and a large part of the sportswriting fraternity and 
school alumni. At its worst, it represents exploitation of young 
people for the glorification of coaches and the vicarious satis- 
faction of the delayed adolescents among the school’s alumni. 
All too frequently, pursuit of this goal carries with it over- 
emphasis on winning, attention to the few at the expense of 
the many, and the tendency toward direct or hidden commer- 
Cialization of sports. 


school spirit. Athletics 


4. Unifying of school activities: 
malgam which holds the 


has frequently served to provide an a 
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student body together in a common loyalty. This loyalty may 
carry over into community pride and national patriotism. 
There are, of course, dangers in the overemphasis or misdirec- 
tion of school spirit. Both the athletes who participate and 
the student body at large may come to feel that athletics is the 
most important thing about a school. Like patriotism, school 
spirit may be distorted into a narrow chauvinism. 


5. A community spectacle. A contest draws spectators who 
share vicariously the thrill of competition and identify them- 
selves with the player who makes a spectacular catch or а 
successful end run. Professional baseball and, more recently, 
football, draw thousands of spectators who find in cheering 
for the home team a refreshing relief from the cares and rou- 
tine of everyday existence. Even more, college and high school 
athletic events have become colorful spectacles with high-step- 
ping drum majors, organized cheering sections, and enthust- 
astic supporters. From the annual Rose Bowl contest in 
Pasadena to the basketball game in Jonesville High School, 
athletic events have attracted the American public as has no other 
local activity and have developed support of alumni and citizens 
for the local school. In many cases this support has beet 
extended to other phases of the program and attendance at 
athletic contests has awakened an interest in the needs of the 
school as a whole. 

At the same time it must be recognized that the spectacle 
aspect of college and high school athletics has occasioned OT 
accentuated some of the abuses to which critics of athletic 
point. Developing a proprietary interest in the local team 
alumni and “barbershop strategy boards" may attempt to inter- 
fere in the selection of or retention of a coach, the emphasis 
on various phases of the educational program, and other mat- 
ters which are items of educational policy. There is the further 
danger of developing what Jay B. Nash has called “spectator 
itis, 


3)ау B. Nash, Spectatoritis (New York: Sears Publishing Co. 1932); 
This entire yolume is worthy of thoughtful reading by all those who е 
concerned with the extent to which recreation in America has come ting- 
a matter of watching other people perform rather than actively participa 
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6. Standards of sportsmanship. Good sportsmanship as an 
objective in athletic competition is a recurring emphasis in the 
professional literature of the field since the early 1920's. This 
came as a direct result of the overemphasis on winning and the 
community pressure for championship teams which frequently 
created abuses that counteracted the character values claimed 
for athletic participation. In 1923 a national movement, the 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood, was inaugurated. This organiza- 
tion, which has encouraged high ideals of sportsmanship in a 
number of ways, prepared a “Sportsman’s Code” which has 
been widely publicized. 


The Code of Honor of a Sportsman is that— 
He keeps the rules. 
He keeps faith with his comrades. 
He keeps himself fit. 
He keeps his temper. 
He keeps his pride under in victory. 
He keeps a stout heart in defeat. 
He keeps a sound soul, and a clean mind and a healthy body. 


There have been many encouraging illustrations of the ac- 
ceptance of this standard. Applause for good plays by mem- 
bers of the opposing team, courteous acceptance of decisions of 
officials, even when a close decision may have seemed doubtful, 
a hospitality committee charged with making the visiting team 
comfortable and welcome are illustrations of practices which 
have become commonplace. It may be said in passing that 
Problems of poor sportsmanship in the stands frequently arise 
from older spectators who have not learned the lessons of 
courtesy and sportsmanship which school authorities are en- 
deavoring to inculcate. 


7. Athletics for all. This objective, also, originated in the 
desire to correct earlier abuses arising from the school cham- 
Plonship cult, A desirable motto for the school might well be 

a sport for every pupil and every pupil in a sport. One 
attempt to implement this aim has been a great expansion 1n 
the field of intramural athletics. Another is the provision of 
interscholastic competition in a wider variety of sports and 
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with each competing school represented by several teams, classi- 
fied according to height, weight, age, and grade in school. 
These developments are still in their pioneering stages, but 
hold promise for the future. The public, which sometimes 
lavishly contributes to the support of championship teams, has 
not yet fully realized or accepted the importance of this broad- 
ened aim of athletics. 


8. Financing athletics for all. In discussing finance, Mason 
and Mitchell point out that the expansion of intramural facili- 
ties in many cases resulted from the money-making power of 
interscholastic athletics and the acquisition of surplus funds 
which could be used for other desirable purposes. They indicate 
some of the dangers—that gate receipts may become so impor- 
tant that opponents are scheduled for their crowd-drawing 
power and that admission prices may be raised to the point 
where many students cannot afford to see their own teams play. 
On the whole, however, they approve this method of financing 
the expansion of the athletic program. They seem to have 
underemphasized the desirability of finding alternative methods 
of support. If, as the authors of this volume believe, athletics 
for all is a desirable phase of modern education, it seems justi- 
fiable to expect its support in large measure by boards 0 
education in the same way in which other educational activities 
are supported.* 


9. Education for leisure. As pointed out in Chapter 1, the 
increasing leisure characteristic of modern life has made avail- 
able to increasing numbers of persons time which may be ptt 
to either constructive or destructive use. The National Recrea- 
tion Association has been a primary agency in focusing public 
attention on recreational needs and possibilities. Parks ай 
Playgrounds are an important feature of modern cities and af 


t 
стан 1929) and L. Н. Wageahorst 
aminisiration and Cost of High cire ere a Athletics (мех 

ork: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926). 
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included in many rural areas. Wrenn and Harley ° report that 
in 1938 a total of over $60,000,000 in local and federal funds 
was spent for recreation in communities having municipally 
supported programs. Undoubtedly this figure has been in- 
creased in recent years. Schools have not always fully appre- 
ciated their responsibility in relation to the development of 
skills and aptitudes conducive to continued participation in 
constructive leisure activities as one objective of education. 
Athletics can play an important part in this phase of education. 
This will, however, require the expansion of sports activities 
to include many not now promoted by the school and will de- 
emphasize those sports having little carry-over value for later 
life. That there has been a measurable acceptance of this pur- 
pose is occasion for encouragement. At least, schools have 
advanced a long way from the point of view expressed in the 
Methodist Discipline of 1792, outlining the policy of Cokesbury 
College toward leisure: 


We prohibit play in the strongest terms. The students shall rise at 
5 o'clock, summer and winter. Their recreation shall be gardening, 
walking, riding, and bathing without doors, and the carpenter's, join- 
er's, and cabinet-maker's bench within doors. A person skilled in gar- 
dening shall be appointed to overlook the students in this recreation. A 
master shall always be present at the time of bathing. Only one shall 
bathe at a time and no one shall remain in the water above a minute. 
No student shall be allowed to bathe in the river. The student shall be 
indulged nothing that the world calls play. Let this rule be observed 
With the strictest nicety; for those who play when they are young will 
play when they аге 014.8 


10. Broadening of physical education to include. athletics. 
The current program of physical education is a far cry from 
the Swedish gymnastics and formal drill of an earlier day. 
There is a close relation between the new physical education 
Program and the type of activity sponsored by the intramural 
movement. 

In place of meaningless and uninteresting calisthenic movements, 
exercises have been devised which permit the teaching of swimming 


s Wrenn and Harley, op. cit., р. 47. 
Quoted by Wrenn and Harley, op. cit., p. 45. 
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strokes, track techniques, basketball skill, golf form, and so forth, to 
large groups of students in class formation.? 

Division of physical education classes into smaller groups 
under student leaders and with informal competition among 
these groups is another illustration of the relationship between 
physical education and athletics, 


The Regulation of Athletic Competition—Though play is 
a universal instinct and athletic contests played a large part m 
the recreational activities of frontier life in America, athletics 
was not always recognized as part of an educational program 
or its administration a responsibility of the school. In the 
early days of interscholastic competition in school and college, 
athletics originated in a spontaneous and healthy interest on 
the part of students, and demonstrated its vitality through 
survival in the face of faculty disapproval and opposition. 
From about 1890 onward, baseball and, later, football teams 
representative of various high schools played scheduled games. 
That the scheduling was casual and supervision by school ad- 
ministrators almost nonexistent in the early years of inter- 
Scholastic competition is well illustrated by Lewis L. Forsythe 


in his fascinating history of the development of athletic сотре" 
tition in Michigan. 


By 1895 scores of school groups, town groups, and mixed groups 3 
Michigan towns were playing football. The natural procedure for sue 
groups was to get a ball, improvise equipment, find a suitable field to 
play on, and, after a little practice, make arrangements for a game W! h 
a similar group representing a club, a college, a college class, 4 hig 
school, or any more or less casual, unaffiliated group. These arrange 
ments were usually made by students without faculty knowledge ог ie 
Operation, and often with a complete or partial breakdown of plans tha 
resulted in much improvising and a great deal of quarreling. Undoubt- 
edly, the need of meeting such emergencies by any means at hand т 
one of the reasons why disregard for recognized regulations came to + 
50 generally practiced and condoned. Mixed teams were common, D. 
a high school team that had been conscientious about restricting 18 
membership to “bona fide” members of the school were quite unhappy 


* Elmer D. Mitchell and В j Play (New 
York: А. $. Barnes & Co, 1934), pg IN Doer of 
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when defeated by a school team that included town “ringers” who were 
usually older, stronger, and without restraint in demonstrating their 
personal strength.8 


_ An amusing illustration of the nature of this early competi- 
tion is provided by the report in a high school newspaper of 
the “big game" of 1897. 


The Y. Н. S. football team was scheduled for a game at Milford on 
Thanksgiving, but owing to the weather and the big dinner promised at 
home, only three had the courage to start out on the thirty-mile drive. 
These were Capt. Hewett, Bishop, and Rose. They "picked up" eight 
other town boys and were off by the seventh hour of the morning for 
Milford. The ride was seemingly made the longer on account of the 
rain and mud. Coming off the feld when the game was called, leaving 
a score of 16 to 0 in favor of Milford, the boys spent the evening at a 
dance given by the Milford boys and had what the majority term a 
"right time.” They returned home Friday noon? 


With teams so casually organized and with no generally 
agreed rules of eligibility it is not surprising that there were 
frequent arguments and that conduct of players and spectators 
was sometimes, like that of Tommy Atkins, “not all your fancy 
paints.” In fact, the team which won the game sometimes lost 
the fight afterward. And so it was that, around the turn of 
the century, high school principals became concerned to work 
out procedures to regularize interscholastic athletic competition 
and to insure conditions which would safeguard the welfare 
of pupils and protect the school from criticism. 


Development of Associations for the Control of Athletics.— 


We find the beginning of what became a state athletic associa- 
tion at a meeting of the Michigan State Teachers’ Association 
in December, 1895, when a committee on high school athletics 
was appointed, and a similar development in Wisconsin a year 
later. The committee presented a report to the High School 
Section of the Michigan State Teachers’ Association propos- 


$ Reprinted by permission of Prentice-Hall, Inc. from Athletics т 
Michigan High Schools The First Hundred Years by Lewis І. Forsythe. 
opyright, 1950, by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, p. 50. 
9 Ibid., p. 76. 
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ing “An Athletic Agreement for Michigan High Schools.” 
Invitation to participate in the agreement was extended to a 
selected group of larger schools. They proposed that each in- 
stitution adopting the agreement organize a Board of Control 
with the duty of assuring its proper enforcement. The points 
covered by the agreement were as follows: 


1. No person shall be qualified to represent any school under this 
agreement in any athletic contest with members of another school or 
other schools, unless he shall be taking at least ten hours weekly of 
regular recitation work in said school, and unless he shall have been 
enrolled as a member of the school from the first of October or the first 
of March immediately preceding the date of said contest. 

2. No person shall take part in contests during a second semester, 
unless he shall have been enrolled as a member of the school from Octo- 
ber first or March first of the previous semester, 

- 3. No person shall be allowed to represent his school in any contest 
or event, unless he shall be doing satisfactory work in at least ten hours 
weekly of recitation work; satisfactory work shall be interpreted to 
mean work above the passing grade of said school and is to be deter- 
mined from teachers' reports according to the regular method of the 
School. 4 

4. No person shall play оп any school team or contest іп апу athletic 
event for more than five seasons or years. 

5. A principal’s or superintendent’s certificate as to the standing of 
the representatives of a school under this agreement may be require 
before any contest.19 


It should be noted that adherence to this agreement was invi 
tational, that its administration was in the hands of a commit- 
tee of the State Teachers' Association rather than of electe 
representatives of the participating schools, and that it had по 
provisions for enforcement. : 
Development of even such limited supervision of athletics 
was slow. The committee appointed by the Michigan. Sian 
Teachers’ Association found only six high schools willing t° 
offer full approval and cooperation with the proposed agre 
ment during the first year. Progress was gradual but the ех 
.Reprinted by permission of Prentice-Hall, Inc. from Athletics P 


Michigan High Schools: The First Hundred Years by Lewis L. Forsyth® 
Copyright, 1950, by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, p 67-68. 
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perience of the committee served to stimulate interest and to 
identify the problems involved in athletic relationships among 
schools. In 1909 the Michigan Interscholastic Athletic Asso- 
ciation was organized, open to all schools of the state, covering 
all phases of athletic activities, and proposing a code of 
digibility rules and administrative regulations for athletic 
participation. 

The development in Michigan is comparable to the experi- 
ence of other states, The Wisconsin State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion appointed a committee to draw up a set of rules to govern 
athletic relations between schools in 1896." Indiana and 
Maryland developed state organizations to regulate and control 
interschool athletic contests in 1903, Texas in 1910, and New 
Jersey in 1918. Organization in other states proceeded rapidly 
until, by 1925, some type of association was to be found in 
most states. The majority of these associations were voluntary 
affiliations of high schools, a few were under the direction of 
the state university, and a number under the direction of or 
affiliated with the state department of education. By 1950 the 
regulation of interscholastic athletics was brought under the 
control of some type of athletic or activity association in all 
States,12 

An organization which has had a marked and beneficial in- 
fluence on athletic relationships is the National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associations. This organization 
came into being as the Midwest Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations in 1920, as the result of an invi- 
tation sent to neighboring states by the secretary of the Illinois 
High School Athletic Association. By 1922 the association 
enrolled eleven states and the present name was adopted. In 
1940 а national office was established in Chicago and a full- 
time executive secretary appointed. The association has pro- 

п ү; : а " i ho- 
nate Wisconsin hs bon ced as the Brat Sat o Seber 1890, when 


& committee was i te education association, ог December, 
1 appointed bytha m it proposed were adopted. 


7, when this i 1 
l committee reported and the rules sed, " 
iube. АВ the book quoted, gives evidence that the Michigan organiza 
Preceded that of Wisconsin by one year. — . у aus 
à 22The “activity association" controls other interscholastic competitive 
СНУ Нез, such as music and forensics, as well as athletics. 
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moted an interchange of information among the various state 
associations so that they might profit by the experiences of 
other states, has been successful in eliminating national inter- 
scholastic athletic championships, and has assisted state and 
regional associations to resist pressures brought upon them for 
excessive. participation or undesirable competition.” 

Tn 1930 the Commission on Secondary Schools of the North 
Central. Association authorized a committee on athletics to 
survey conditions among the schools of the association and to 
make recommendations based upon its findings. The report 
presented to the Commission in 1931 summarized 1,751 replies 
from the 2,329 schools which were members of the Commis- 
sion in that year. This report throws interesting light on the 
conditions found among the member schools as well as those 
which the administrators in charge considered desirable. The 
recommendations of this committee have had a far-reaching 
effect, not only for member schools of the association but in 


other states. They are of sufficient significance to quote in 
full. 


REGULATION 5. Athletics. ; 
- No new school will be accredited whose program of interscholastic 
athletics is not in accord with the standards and regulations of the 
North Central Association, or is under discipline for violating апу reg- 
ulations of the state athletic association. 


Stanvarp 10. Athletics. 

. No accredited school shall Participate in any national or interstate 
athletic meet or tournament or in any invitational athletic tournament 
or meet not approved by the state athletic association. Accredited 


Schools not eligible to membership in the state athletic association are 
excepted, 


RECOMMENDATION 6, Athletics, 

The program of interscholastic athletics in high schools should be 
organized and administered as to contribute to the health, leisure uo 
citizenship and character objectives of secondary education. The oi 
should be to develop sufficient skill in one or more sports among all its 
pupils to provide an enjoyable form of recreation in later life. 


18 Charles E, Forsyth ‚ Th W У T 1 Athletics 
(New York: Prentice Hall inc, бтінііғаќон of .High Schoo 


), chaps. ii, iii. 
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aginaw (Michigan) Public Schools. (See Chapter 9, page 207.) 


UPPETS FOR THEIR Own SHOWS. 
Chapter 10, page 233.) 
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earborn (Michigan) Public Schools. (See 
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Saginaw (Michigan) Public Schools. (See Chapter 11, page 254.) 
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All athletic competition should grow out of and form an integral part 
of the physical and health education program of the high school. 

The administration of all athletic contests in the high school program 
should be entirely controlled by properly constituted school officials and 
teachers., gs 

Fair play, courtesy, generosity, self-control, and friendly feelings for 
the opposing school should not be sacrificed in the desire to win. 

The Commission further recommends that girls do not participate in 
interscholastic basketball games or tournaments. 

The Commission further recommends that no interscholastic athletic 
contest played at night be scheduled on a night preceding a school day. 

The Secondary Commission voted to continue the Athletics, Com- 
mittee another year. Its membership was enlarged to include five, addi- 


tional members to be nominated by the executive secretary of the Na- - 


tional Federation of State High School Athletic Associations: . 
Objectives for 1931-1932 include (1) the promotion of interest in 

North Central policies among the state athletic associations, and (2) 
the observation and reporting of results of these policies upon the ad- 
ministration of athletics in secondary schools. 

E. E. Morley, Chairman 

J. T. Giles 

O. G. Sanford 

H. M. Thrasher 

M. Н. Stuart 1* 


A regulation controlling interscholastic competition has 
continued in the "Policies, Regulations, and Criteria for the 


Approval of Secondary Schools" of the North Central Asso- — 


ciation since the appearance of this report. In the edition of 
1951-52 the statement appears as follows: 


A secondary school should not participate in any district, state, in- 
terstate, or regional athletic, music, commercial, speech, or other con- 
test, tournament, congress, or assemblage involving the participation 
of more than two schools, except those approved by the State Commit- 
tee, or by that organization recognized by the State Committee as con- 
Stituting the highest authority for the regulation and control of such 
Activities, It should be the responsibility of the State Committee to 


furnish member schools with a list of approved contests, tournaments, | 


14 “Report of the Committee on Athletics in Secondary Schools,” North 
Central Association Quarterly, VI (June, 1931), РР. 29-30. 
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congresses, and assemblages. The State Committee should give prompt 
action on requests for the approval of activities, 


The continued interest of the Association in the improvement 
of conditions affecting athletic competition and its recognition 
that conditions warrant further study is evidenced by an action 
of the executive committee of the Association in March, 1951, 
when a committee representative of the Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools and the Commission on Colleges and Universi- 
ties was appointed “to formulate recommendations regarding 
the policies of the North Central Association with regard to 
intercollegiate athletics. This committee would also confer 
with officials of the athletic conferences operating in North 
Central Association territory, discussing with these officials 
the deep concern of the Association with the present situation 
in intercollegiate athletics and the conference rules governing 
the conduct of intercollegiate athletics.” 15 


The Basis of a Sound Athletic Program.—A sound philos- 
ophy of athletics will see physical education, intramural ath- 
letics, and interscholastic competition as three closely integrated 
phases of the total educational program of the school. 


Athletics in school is, first of all, education. A constructive 
and comprehensive program will include three parts: 


Physical education on a class basis for all pupils of the schoo Д 
under competent instructors, with an emphasis on acts 
which have a functional value and which are imbued wit 
the spirit of play, with a large measure of pupil participa- 
tion in the direction and conduct of the activity ; ; 

Intramural athletics, for both boys and girls, in sufficient var! 
ety to attract the great majority of pupils to participate, ап 
with ample facilities and sponsorship ; 

Interscholastic athletics—a wide range of sports and егы 
with educational value to participants paramount, carried 01 
under the direction of coaches who are, first of all, teachers 


These three phases of the program are presented in descending 
order of importance. If a school can afford only one story 0 


. ss i 
13 The motion authorizing the committee was later amended to includ 
Consideration of interscholastic athletics also, 
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the structure, it should be the ground floor—physical education. 
If only two, then intramural sports should be added. Inter- 
scholastic athletics, as a type of specialized opportunity, should 
come last. Unfortunately, there are many schools in which 
the order of importance is reversed and the turning out of win- 
ning teams absorbs the time and energy of the coach, the 
enthusiasm of the student body, and the support of the com- 
munity. The healthy situation is one in which all pupils—girls 
as well as boys—find enjoyment and develop some competence 
in several types of vigorous sport, for leisure time now and as 
a recreational hobby in adult life. 

Some promising developments may be noted in the direction 
of an inclusive program of physical education and athletics. 
There has been marked gain in the attention paid to intramural 
athletics in recent years. As long ago as 1932, the high school 
athletic association of Michigan published a bulletin on intra- 
mural athletics, reporting various successful programs in the 
state and giving suggestions for organization and conduct of 
intramurals in a school. Helpful suggestions for organization 
of such a program will be found in several of the references 
included at the close of this chapter. A number of schools have 
accepted the challenge of providing recreation for all youth, 
With an organized activity program in school gymnasiums and 
playgrounds both after school hours and during the summer 
months. 'There has been encouraging experimentation with 
camping and outdoor education as a phase of the total school 
program. This activity is discussed in Chapter 12. 

One of the most constructive developments, in terms of the 
realization of educational values, has been the increasing par- 
ticipation of students in the conduct of athletics. While the 
movement “to give the game back to the players" by relegating 
coaches to the sidelines during games has made little headway, 
Pupils have, to an increasing degree, participated in the formu- 
lation of athletic policies, allocation of budgets (desirably, 
through a committee of the student council), and responsibility 
lor citizenship on trips. Positions as student manager and 
cheer-leaders extend the opportunity for some part in the inter- 
Scholastic program to nonplayers. In many schools the intra- 
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mural program is entirely in the hands of a student board and 
pupils serve as coaches and officials. 


The Cardinal Principles of Athletics.— Those responsible 
for development of the athletic program in a secondary school 
should familiarize themselves with the report of a joint com- 
mittee of the National Federation of State High School Ath- 
letic Associations and the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. In 1947 this joint com- 
mittee formulated a statement under the title “The Cardinal 
Principles of Athletics.” The ten principles are presented in 
abbreviated form below. 


To Be of Maximum Effectiveness, the Athletic Program Will: 


1. Be a well-coordinated part of the secondary school curriculum. 

2. Justify the use of tax funds and school facilities because of the 
educational aims achieved, 

3. Be based on the spirit of amateurism. 

4, Be conducted by secondary school authorities. 2 

5. Provide opportunities for many students to participate in à 
wide variety of sports in every sport season. 

6. Eliminate professionalism and commercialism. 

7. Prevent all-star contests or other promotional events. ў 

8. Foster training in conduct, game ethics, and sportsmanship for 

participants and spectators, 

- Include a well-balanced program of intramural sports. T 

10. Engender respect for local, state, and national rules and policie 
under which the school program is conducted.! 


The Athletic Coach.—Focal to the development of a soundly 
balanced program of athletics in the school are the preparati 
background, and personal qualities of the athletic coach. vi 
is a period of hero worship. Young people tend to ideo 
With some respected and admired adult. Because of the prem 
attached to athletics, the coach wields an important influenct 

16 « rscholastit 
а The Bullen of tie Nat s entente fer Ts Sete 
Principals, XXXIIL, No. 163 (May, 1949), pp. 185-89. The complete St 
ment of the principles appears in the Journal of Health and Physica 


‘cal 
cation for September, 194 (also American Association for Health, Physic 
ducation, and Recreation, Washington, D. C., reprint). 
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on young people at an impressionable period. That influence 
may be an effective force for good where the pattern set is 
one of high ideals, respect for the personalities of other people, 
and a sound sense of values. Some of the most effective coun- 
seling takes place in the intimate relationships of the athletic 
field. All these considerations make the selection of coaches and 
the preparation of those who are to serve in this capacity of 
strategic importance. 
The following points seem worthy of consideration : 


1. The athletic coach is a teacher. He should be a full-time 
member of the staff, meeting standards of preparation com- 
parable to those required for other teachers, and sharing re- 
sponsibilities of the teaching staff. In general, coaches should 
be members of the department of physical education with a 
comprehensive understanding of the total contribution of physi- 
cal education to the program of the school and of the part 
which athletics should play. With the development of a varied 
and well-rounded program, as suggested earlier in this chapter, 
it is probable that the department of physical education may 
heed to be supplemented by assistance from others in the coach- 
ing of sports in which they have a special interest. This is 
quite appropriate and desirable, but the general supervision 
of the entire athletic program should be considered as a part of 
physical education and under the supervision of that depart- 
ment. 

2. The policy of supplementary payment for coaching or 
ofa salary schedule in excess of that for other teachers is un- 
desirable. Extra salary for any school responsibility tends to 
exaggerate the importance of the activity involved and to affect 
adversely the unity and cordial relationships of the staff. Ad- 
justment in other responsibilities to allow for excessive de- 
mands on the time of the coach in certain seasons 15 preferable 
tothe plan of supplementary payment. 1 

3. The Б ее of the prospective coach 
should be as broad as the objectives which the programi v 
Intended to achieve. Certainly it should include extensive study 
in the fields of human growth and development, psychology, 
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and guidance and counseling, and should be based on the foun- 
dation of a broad general education. 

4. The coach should be a person whose interest is primarily 
in young people and their development. This characterization 
is, of course, one which should be true of every teacher. It is 
particularly important for the teacher of athletics, since his 
influence on the physical and emotional health of young people 
is far reaching and the temptation to subordinate more impor- 
tant outcomes in order to turn out the winning team some 
communities demand is very great. The standards of conduct 
and speech should be those of any literate and responsible 
teacher. Profanity or abuse of players is no more excusable 
on the playground than in the English classroom. To be sure, 
the free and easy association of the athletic field encourages 
a less formal relationship between coach and player. Many 
mathematics or science classrooms would benefit by a similar 
relationship. i 

5. The coach must actually want clean sportsmanship and 
manly conduct more than a string of victories or a state cham- 
pionship. Perhaps a characteristic of the ideal coach may be 
summarized in the remark of a father who, in referring to ong 
of the athletic coaches of the school his son attended, said: 
“I hope they don’t let Davis go. Hes a good man to play 
around with my boy.” 


Athletics for Girls. —In the matter of athletics for girls 016 
finds a divergence of practice as well as of opinion. In many 
of the smaller schools, all attention is concentrated on boys 
athletics. In others, the girls’ basketball team plays а curtain 
raiser before the varsity game and the activities reflect most 
of the undesirable features of boys’ athletics, In many of the 
larger schools there is a well-developed intramural program 
operating on a point system and under the direction of a Girls 
Athletic Association which sponsors social as well as athletic 
activities for girls. In some schools there is no interscholastt¢ 
competition except as it may be carried out in “play days.” , In 
the play day the emphasis is on playing rather than on winning: 
The program usually includes a variety of sports and games; 
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such as field hockey, basketball, volleyball, speedball, individual 
and group relays, swimming events where a pool is available, 
and a closing social hour. School rivalry is at a minimum, since 
teams for the various contests are chosen to include a cross 
section of those participating, rather than as school teams. The 
play day represents a desirable type of activity but probably 
does not fully satisfy the desire of girls to participate in com- 
petitive games. Leaders in the field of physical education for 
women would, in general, favor a moderate program of extra- 
mural competition but oppose the arrangement of seasonal 
schedules or the charging of admission. 

The National Section on Women’s Athletics of the Ameri- 
can Physical Education Association has taken the leadership 
in proposing types of sports activities appropriate to women 
and girls of various ages and has presented recommendations 
for a well-balanced program which recognizes the biological 
and social differences between girls and boys. The most recent 
recommendations of this committee are available in leaflet 
form.17 Emphasis is given to the social, as well as to the physi- 
cal, values of athletics, health of participants, standards of 
leadership, qualifications of teachers and coaches, and participa- 
tion of players in the administration and conduct of games. 
The committee recommends a planned program of publicity to 
develop community support for a program which stresses "the 
recreational and social values of sports rather than the winning 
of championships” and “achievements of the groups and teams 
tather than those of individuals.” ) 

While both intramural and extramural competition are en- 
Couraged, the former is given priority in regard to facilities, 
time, and leadership. Extramural competition recommended 
15 of the informal type—sports days, play days, telegraphic 
Meets, and occasional games with teams of other schools as a 
culmination of the intramural program. The committee dis- 
Courages the “varsity type" of competition “in which a small, 
highly selected group plays a series of games with similar teams 


."' National Secti Women's. Athletics, “Desirable Practices in Ath- 
ktics for Girls and Ув ‘(an adaptation of ‘Standards in Athletics for 


Girls and Women) (Washington, D. С.: Revised 1949). 
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from a number of schools.” The recommendations of the com- 
mittee which formulated this statement of desirable practices 
are fittingly summarized in the concluding sentence of the re- 
port: "The one purpose of athletics for girls and women is the 
good of those who play.” Future developments in girls’ ath- 
letics will probably represent a capitalization of the best which 
has been developed in some schools and its extension more 
widely to others. Some features of the program recommended 
for girls could advantageously be applied to boys’ activities. 


The Responsibility of the Administrator.—A heavy respon- 
sibility rests on the shoulders of the principal. He must have 
a clear understanding of the values to be obtained from a sound 
program of physical education and athletics and a sympathetic 
interest in that program. As an experienced school adminis- 
trator wrote many years ago: "The specialist who does not 
recognize the fact that the school comprises four major intet- 
ests—athletics, group activities, social activities, and studies— 
is not qualified to live with youth and to write the story of 8 
life.” That interest must be real and not forced. 

Physical directors and coaches must be able to count on the 
sympathetic support and constructive leadership of the adminis- 
trator. It is his responsibility to protect them from community 
pressures based on the demand to win games as the only cri 
terion of success in the athletic program. Even more, he has а 
responsibility to re-educate the community as to the charactef 
of the program desired and the values to be sought throug 
athletic participation. In this the principal may use a variety 
of channels of communication. The school newspaper is а Vf 
effective medium for reaching both student body and parents: 
The Parent-Teacher Association and other meetings of parent 
groups afford an opportunity for interpreting the whole educa” 
tional program of the school. “Father and son night” can M 
used to secure support for a program which will serve the 
needs of all, rather than, as is sometimes the case, for 9'* 
which increases the prestige of a handful of spotlighted sta" 
If the administrator is wise, he will early form a cordial 162 


tionship with the editor—not merely the sportswriter—of un 


OA —— 
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local newspaper and discuss frankly with him the purposes 
of the entire educational program and such problems as may 
exist in developing community understanding of the legitimate 
place and purpose of athletics in the school. Most important 
will be the development of that type of democratic administra- 
tion which brings all teachers into the determination of policies 
and a common responsibility for the educational program as 
a whole. 

The values inherent in athletics can be realized. Their re- 
alization calls for thoughtful and constructive leadership on 
the part of school administrators, sympathetic participation of 
all staff members in development of the total educational pro- 
gram, and education of the community through all available 
media of communication as to what is desirable. 
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Chapter 10 
SPEECH ACTIVITIES 


з Introduction.—Speech activities are as old as man. Even 
in the most primitive ancient cultures, men made speeches of 
salesmanship, courtship, and political persuasion, and expressed 
their emotions through dramatic interpretation and song. The 
oldest manuscript in existence is a copybook on the principles 
of effective speech, found in a tomb of an ancient Pharaoh 
and written in 3000 в.с. By the age of Athenian and Roman 
oratory, the art of persuasive speech had become so refined 
as dialectic that it was believed for the ensuing thousand years 
that nothing new could be discovered on the subject. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that among the earliest stu- 
dent activities developed in schools were those concerned with 
Speech. The youthful orators, declaimers, and debaters have 
been thundering and gesticulating in American secondary 
schools since their beginnings. The literary society, which was 
devoted to such speech activities as these, was our earliest high 
School club. f 
. Since about 1920 the literary society as such has declined 
In prominence and speech activities have entered the classroom. 
The past thirty years have witnessed the relative fading of the 
elocutionary and imitative in favor of the informal and original 
types of speech activities. Thus, the declamation and oration 
have tended to give way to the extempore speech, and recently 
to the art of discussion in its various forms. Debating, while 
still widely practiced, has become more extemporaneous an 
informal, and has assumed a variety of forms. In the dra- 
matics field, choral reading has become popular and the older, 
stereotyped reading or "elocution" has disappeared. 
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Types of Speech Activities—For purposes of comparison 
and analysis, modern speech activities may be classified as 
forensic or interpretative. The forensic activities include 
oratory, debating, extempore speaking, and discussion. Inter- 
pretation includes declamation, interpretative reading, choral 
reading, and dramatics. A brief analysis of each of these activ- 
ities follows. 


Forensic Activities—The oration. The oration is an origi- 
nal composition prepared in manuscript and delivered from 
memory. It is usually forensic, or persuasive in purpose. It 
may deal with a classical or historical theme, or with some 
current issue on the political, economic, or social scene. In 
Tecent years oration topics have increasingly been drawn from 
the real issues of life which a high school student confronts 
and recognizes. For example, high school orations have been 
recently delivered on universal military training, on the role 
of students in school government, on juvenile delinquency, 
and on sex education. Such topics can challenge the student to 
develop sincere, persuasive powers and have greater reality 
than such classical themes as the bravery shown at Thermopy- 
lae or Cornelia’s jewels, 

There has been a corresponding change in oratorical style, 
too, since 1930. The sonorous tones, the grandiloquent ges- 
tures, and lofty rhetoric of an earlier day would appear la 
judges of high school oratory as anachronistic as grandmas 
bustle. The modern oration has been significantly influ- 
enced by extempore speaking, and in an excellent direction. 
Speakers seek to “be themselves" as they speak with simple, 
direct sincerity on a topic which really matters to themselves 
and to their audience. At its best, the oration today is a far 
cry from the pompous ranting which was once the goal ай 
the norm. 

Rules for most contests in oratory still require the filing of 
а manuscript, which makes the oration a written composition 
and renders it difficult for the orator to be spontaneous Of 
flexible in his presentation. Few of the actual speech needs 9 
our world are met by skill in oratory. Even in the political 
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realm, from whose halls the traditions of oratory were derived, 
there is today a limited use of manuscript speech. Most of the 
values accepted. for speech activities can be obtained more read- 
ily in extempore speaking or discussion. It appears that no 
great loss will be felt educationally if the oration continues to 


disappear from the speech activity scene. 


Debating. In conttast to the oration, a debate is a group 
activity, consisting of a direct, oral contest on a given proposi- 
tion or issue, with one or more speakers on each side. The 
older tradition called for three speakers on each side, each with 
a constructive or main speech and a shorter, rebuttal speech. 
The affirmative side opened the debate and closed it, since the 
order of speakers was usually reversed for the rebuttals. 

Modern high school debates usually involve only two speak- 
ers on each side. In place of the traditional three judges, a 
single expert, or critic judge is often substituted. Other уама- 
tions have been introduced into high school debates : the non- 
decision debate, often followed by an audience forum; the 
audience decision, based often on shifts of opinion which occur 
during the debate; the cross-question debate, in which formal 
Presentation is interrupted for questions in the manner of а 
discussion, Other variations are the debate symposium in which 
there are three or more teams (and hence “sides” to the propo- 
sition) ; the cooperative investigation in which the teams do 
not take sides at all, but instead analyze and investigate the 
problem, perhaps coming out with a number of “suggested 
solutions”; and the interschool forum in which all possible 
angles of the proposition are explored by successive speakers 
Without the necessity of having one school's representatives 


defend and the other's attack. 

In spite of the numerous experiments which have been made 
With other procedures, the standard debating plan is still the 
classical presentation and defense of a proposition by the af- 


firmative team from one school and refutation and attack by 


their opponents, the negative from another school. There 1s 


Much nondecision debating—many schools have fewer decision 
debates than nondecision ones—but the latter are still generally 
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looked upon as practice for the real thing, which is decision 
debating and, more precisely, league or elimination debating. 

In an earlier era the successive speeches in a debate were 
really orations, in the sense that they were prepared in advance, 
in some cases by the rival coaches or by one of the reference 
agencies which sold "canned" speeches on the current debating 
topic. Such practices have tended to disappear as judges have 
increasingly emphasized the extempore approach. A team which 
uses “canned” speeches exclusively is no match for one skilled 
in extempore speaking, As the season wears on, however, the 
opposing arguments have a tendency to crystallize and can be 
reduced to units and set forth on file cards, for ready reference 
during a debate. The pressure to win is likely to cause debaters 
to use these prepared units in such a manner as to constitute а 
series of “canned” arguments, so selected and organized as to 
match the opponent’s similarly prepared arguments. In short, 
what appears to be extempore speaking may actually consist 
of a carefully selected series of memorized units. Such a speech 
activity may have many values, but they are not the values 0 
extempore speaking. 

In spite of much valid criticism of debating, it has important 
values. It emphasizes clear, forceful, and persuasive delivery 
the ability to analyze the facts which bear upon an issue and 
to organize those facts into a convincing case. In the effort to 
extend these benefits to more than the few experts who can 
"make" the interscholastic debating team, many schools afe 
developing intramural debating between classes or homerooms 
involving perhaps hundreds of students in a given school. The 
topies for such debates may be chosen from the present, 168 
life of the students, This does not mean the exclusion of n4" 
tional or world issues, for boys and girls live in the same cul- 
ture as adults and are often keenly interested in such large 
Issues as the rise of atomic weapons, the effort to develop 
effective world government, or the merits of universal military 
service. It may mean, however, that debates on local or schoo 
issues are also respectable. One entire series of such intramut 


debates was devoted to the problem of extending "student gov- 
ernment.” 
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In addition to intramural debating, there are now many 
opportunities outside the school to involve more and more 
students in debates. Community groups such as luncheon clubs 
usually welcome such activities for their programs. Regional 
invitational tournaments are often conducted on a nondecision 
basis and a school can sometimes enter as many as ten teams 
at once. 

It appears that debating may contribute important values 
to the participants. Perhaps the following modern trends may 
continue to improve this activity and insure its retention. 


1. Increased number of debates to extend participation to 
more students 

. Increased use of nondecision and audience-participation 
types of debates to shift the emphasis from winning . 

. Extension of intramural debating 

. Use of the extempore method 

. Use of more than one debate topic, drawing upon the fields 


of genuine student interest 


; Further analysis of the strengths and weaknesses of debat- 
ing will be presented later in this chapter, in connection with 
the discussion of speech contests. 


Extempore speaking. It has been noted that the art of 
extempore speaking has influenced speech delivery in debating 
and, to a slight degree, in oratory. Because of its more direct 
application to the speech needs of adult life, extempore speak- 
ing has increased rapidly in popularity and has become estab- 
lished also as a separate type of speech contest. | А 

The extempore speaker is given only a short period of time 
to prepare his remarks. He usually draws a slip of paper con- 
taining a topic derived from current affairs, and one hour later 
presents a speech on some aspect of the topic drawn. He thus 
prepares for the speech through wide reading in current events 
and careful note taking on various controversies ог problems 
which might be among those listed for the contest. Judges will 
usually rate the extempore speaker on his command of the 
topic, his persuasive or expository powers, and his readiness to 
adapt his remarks. It is a much sharper test of the speaker 
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than the oration, which is usually memorized, or even the de- 
bate, which can be mastered in prepared units. On the other 
hand, proponents of debating point out the intensive and schol- 
arly research which it requires in contrast to the somewhat 
superficial or cursory coverage of a topic which extempore 
speaking demands. 

It is clear that the art of extempore speaking is an extremely 
useful one, in school and in life. It appears probable that the 
current emphasis on this kind of speaking will continue to 
increase. This trend is not only in harmony with sound goals 
of speech education, but it is a national cultural trend also. 
The use of prepared manuscripts is no longer in common use 
in the business world. It is, indeed, seldom found except in 
lectures, sermons, or research papers where accuracy and schol- 
arship are considered more vital than communication. 


Discussion. Of all the speech activities the one most di- 
rectly related to the challenges and demands of our society 18 
discussion. It is the very heart of the democratic process for 
people to share ideas and achieve consensus on a group decision 
or point of view. This is true of the political arena, where we 
increasingly operate as a government of committees. It is also 
true of business and industry, of religion and education, of 
almost every field of human endeavor in this interdependent 
world. The skilled discussion leader is at a premium today. 
All over the land, in government, in labor unions, in farm 
bureaus, in churches and social agencies and schools and fac- 
tories and luncheon clubs and committee meetings, discussio? 
is going on every day. 

The student’s present life challenges him also to take part 
in discussions. It has become a basic part of the instructional 
process in the classroom, and in the extracurricular activities 
as well. Thus discussion is a speech activity which fills an I 
mediate as well as an ultimate need. Perhaps this fact accounts 
for its popularity as an activity. 

Discussion may assume any of several forms. The small 
group discussion, or “round table,” is the most useful and i 
now being taught as a skill in high school speech, English, 
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social science, and core classes. The open forum discussion 
extends the same techniques to the wider arena of the total class 
meeting or high school assembly. The "buzz session” (under 
various names) is an attempt to combine the small group 
method and the open forum. A large group is broken up into 
small units of persons sitting near each other, who carry on 
a group discussion, with a subsequent report by the group 
recorders to the large assembly. 

The panel discussion consists of a discussion of some topic 
by a selected, small group of persons led by a panel chairman, 
usually followed by an open forum discussion. A symposium 
is more formal, and consists of a series of prepared speeches 
by panel members, which are then integrated by the concluding 
remarks of the chairman. Open forum discussion may also 
follow a symposium. 

The dialogue is the presentation of an issue by two persons, 
usually by the question-and-answer method. It is common for 
one person to serve as chairman and interrogator, the other 
as respondent. This type of public interview is sometimes used 
as a springboard for subsequent, open-forum discussion. 

The forum-lecture is a presentation by a speaker, followed 
by a question-and-answer period participated in by the audi- 
ence, This method has limited usefulness in school activities, 
but may be occasionally used for the presentation of an issue 
on which some one speaker has most of the needed facts. It 
is used constantly in classrooms under the label of “oral re- 
ports," 


The group dynamics approach. There is keen interest to- 
day in group process, or group dynamics. This field of study 
is closely related to discussion activities, It has been earlier 
presented as a research field bearing on leadership in school 
activities! Group dynamics is the study of roles and relation- 
Ships within a group—for example, working together toward 
the solution of a common problem. Teachers interested in the 
field of discussion will do well to become acquainted with some 


of the recent findings in this area of group dynamics, which has 


1See Chapter 6, School Clubs, pages 118-19. 
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changed many of our older concepts of discussion. It is becom- 
ing increasingly clear, for example, that the command of the 
rules of parliamentary procedure does not insure group soli- 
darity in the solution of a problem. Hasty voting on an issue 
may actually delay genuine consensus instead of expediting it. 
Leadership and followership are shifting, mobile roles which 
are assumed at various times by all members of a functioning 
discussion group. The use of an observer to assist the group 
in evaluating its effectiveness can be helpful. These, and many 
other ideas and techniques for improving group discussion, 
have been derived from the intensive study of group dynamics. 

The value of speech activities to students is likely to result 
in the degree to which those activities reflect and impinge upon 
life situations calling for the ability to communicate effectively. 
This implies greater emphasis upon group discussion in the 
effort to reach group decisions on serious issues. It also im- 
plies emphasis on social conversation, effective use of the tele- 
phone, practice in job interviews, selling contacts, and other 
activities found in real life. Not only in the speech class, but 
throughout the club and activity program, opportunities abound 
for this kind of speech training. In many schools the whole 
community has become the speech laboratory. For example, 
the organization of speakers’ bureaus to supply speakers and 
discussion teams to community organizations represents 4 
promising practice. 

The school government, of course, furnishes another prac 
tical laboratory for the development of discussion and other 
forensic skills. A lively homeroom group will not only furnish 
a challenge for effective reporting of student council activities 
to their council representative; it will also offer every member 
a daily opportunity for practice in effective round-table discus 
sion, and in reaching group decisions by the democratic method. 

Tn the effort to extend these benefits to the entire student 
body rather than simply to those who elect speech classes, 016 
school organized on the core curriculum plan developed a serie 
of faculty study sessions on the various speech skills. All teach- 
ers of core classes, enrolling every student in the school, met 
once a week for two hours to study the techniques of speet 
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instruction under the direction of the speech teacher. The units 
studied in their fifteen sessions included Conversation, Inter- 
pretation, Parliamentary Procedure, Debating, Extempore 
Speaking, Group Discussion, and Oral Reporting. The ex- 
amples used in their study were those drawn from the day-by- 
day work of their core classes. The improvement of skills in 
oral communication is too important a task to be left to an 
elective course, and too important to be handled without insight 
or understanding of the techniques of speech instruction. Such 
a faculty seminar as described may enable an entire school to 
move forward in the teaching of functional speech. 

Opportunities exist for discussion experiences on an inter- 
school basis. These opportunities can involve many more stu- 
dents than the members of the debating team. The regional 
and state conferences of student councils annually bring to- 
gether thousands of young people for the discussion of the 
problems of student participation in school government. The 
school camping movement, described in a later chapter," pro- 
vides a chance for students from two or three schools to spend 
а week together, with many opportunities for discussion. The 
same kinds of opportunities exist in many conferences where 
such school clubs as the Future Farmers are brought together 
from a number of schools. The problems connected with 
atomic energy have resulted in the launching of interschool 
discussion groups. Such projects as the Oak Ridge (Ten- 
nessee) High School atomic energy project? offer a real chal- 
lenge to the youthful citizens of a world increasingly committed 
to the solution of problems by discussion and consensus. 


) Interpretation Activities.—The declamation. The declama- 
tion consists of the presentation of a prepared speech or read- 
Ing, but not one of the student's own composition. The earlier 
declamation was usually oratorical in nature, but in recent years 
humorous and dramatic readings have returned to the declama- 
tion field, 


2 See Chapter 12, pages 273-74. 
“у his discussion project is described in 
mouth Looks at the Atom,” North Centra 
(October, 1947), рр. 174-81. 


an article by P. E. Kennedy, 
1 Association Quarterly, XXII 
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The purpose of this activity is to develop skill in interpreting 
famous speeches and other written pieces, and to deepen the 
appreciation of literature by the experience of one interpreta- 
tion. These values can be achieved, however, without memo- 
rization. Except for the dramatic reading where the reader 
desires to depict action as well as words, there would seem to be 
little advantage in memorization. Declamation has the disad- 
vantage of lending itself more easily to artificial and theatric 
interpretation than does direct reading of the author's words. 
The reader must be familiar with the passage he would com- 
municate. Artistic interpretation calls for as careful attention 
to voice and tempo, pronunciation and emphasis, as does the 
presentation of an original speech. Granted this careful prepa- 
ration, communication of the author's thought is likely to be 
more effective in frank reading from book or manuscript. 


Interpretative reading. Interpretative reading, like the 
declamation, consists of the oral presentation of something 
written by someone other than the student. Although ustally 
less lengthy, it has wider scope than the declamation and may 
consist of prose or poetry, of serious or humorous writing, of 
classical or modern pieces. In most cases interpretative reading 
does not employ orations or other forensic pieces, but rather 
is confined to poetry or to humorous or dramatic prose. It is ай 
important phase of most speech instruction and can deepen the 
student’s appreciation of literature if used intelligently. 

Most of the real value of the interpretation can be achieved, 
as in the case of the declamation, without memorization. Fre- 
quent rendition of the same passage will often result in auto- 
matic memorization. Groups of students who have each 
presented the same passage and discussed the differences ™ 
individual interpretations have sometimes found, to their ow? 
surprise, that they no longer need the book. This is more likely 
to be true, of course, of short poems. 


Choral reading. Choral reading consists of group prese 
tation of poetry, as opposed to individual interpretation de- 
scribed above. While the origin of this type of interpretation 
may be traced back to the chorus of the ancient Greek tragedy» 
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its modern vogue was initiated by the work of Marjorie Gullan 
in England. In contrast to the chant in unison of the Greek 
chorus, the verse-speaking choir usually employs contrasting 
groups of light and dark, boys’ and girls’ voices, in addition to 
passages in unison. Compared with the oral interpretation of a 
single reader, the choral reading has somewhat the same rela- 
tionship as the orchestral selection to the violin solo. Choral 
reading may be used effectively as a class activity as well as 
for public performance. It may serve to reveal the joy of 
poetry to students who have been indifferent to this type of 
literature. The support of group interpretation may overcome 
shyness about reading poetry in public. The interpretation may 
be greatly enriched by the flexibility which the contrasting voice 
groups make possible. Not all poetry lends itself to this type 
of interpretation. In general, lyric poetry expresses a personal 
emotion and is best interpreted by a single reader. Poetry with 
strong rhythm, or rhythmic prose, is especially suitable. Narra- 
tive and dramatic poetry will usually provide the most fertile 
source of selections for choral reading. Examples are Archi- 
bald MacLeish’s “The Fall of the City” and Vachel Lindsay’s 
“The Congo.” Choral reading deserves much wider use in our 
schools. 


Dramatics. Comprehensive treatment of high school dra- 


matics is not possible within the scope of the present discussion. 
The reader may wish to explore one of the special references 


listed at the end of this chapter. Since some form of dramatic 


work is to be found in almost every school, it is reasonable to 
include several 


suggest that the school’s professional library Ч а 
volumes dealing with the various problems involved in dramatic 
production—play selection, direction, costuming, makeup, and 
Construction of scenery. 

Dramatization has a universal appeal to old and young 
alike. Anyone watching a group of little children at play is 
familiar with the extent to which “playing house,” “playing 
store” or “playing doctor” finds a place in their activities. As 
the child grows older, his range of interest broadens and he 
develops the ability to interpret more complex roles. The fas- 
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cination of the drama is of universal human appeal, whether it 
be playing a part oneself or seeing some phase of life made 
more real as the characters materialize before our eyes. 

This characteristic of youth has not been sufficiently capital- 
ized for educational purposes in most schools. Some teachers 
have recognized the value of informal dramatization as a means 
of stimulating the imagination, enabling students to gain deeper 
insight in human relationships, and developing desired emo- 
tional attitudes. As a method of teaching it has important uses 
in the classroom as well as for club meetings and assembly 
programs. The fields of literature and history naturally lend 
themselves to this type of activity, but dramatization may be 
used effectively in any subject—a music class acting out inci- 
dents from the life of Mozart and Schubert, a science class 
re-enacting the circumstances of some famous scientific discov- 
ery, a mathematics group showing the application of mathe- 
matics in daily life—the possibilities are limited only by the 
imagination of the teacher. In the chapter on School Assem- 
blies an example was presented of a dramatic production 
growing out of the work of a unified studies class.* The alert 
teacher will think of many adaptations which can be made № 
his own teaching field. 

When we speak of school dramatics, however, most people 
have in mind the presentation of written plays. Class plays afe 
an established institution in the American high school. Unfor- 
tunately, the program too frequently stops there and many 0 
those who would profit most from dramatic experience recelve 
no opportunity to participate. As the educational value of play 
production comes to be more fully recognized, it is to be hope 
that opportunities may be extended through all-school ue 
assembly programs, dramatic clubs, and classes in dramatics. 

The small high school cannot usually offer classes in dra- 
matics as such, but there is no reason why experiences in play 
production cannot be offered in English and other classes. e 
dramatics club, too, offers an all-school opportunity to partic 
pate in the various phases of play production, It is, on the hig 
school level, the counterpart of the little theater, which has; m 

* See Chapter 5, pages 93-101. 
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recent years, come to play a significant role in the social and 
cultural life of many American communities. A good illustra- 
tion of the program of a successful dramatic club is reported 
by Russell Tooze, Director of Speech of the Bismarck (North 
Dakota) High School, writing in School Activities? This 
active club of sixty-eight members includes groups interested 
in makeup, in costuming, in lighting effects, and construction 
of scenery, as well as acting. The schedule included eight one- 
act plays, one two-act play, and one three-act play in one year— 
all under the direction of student club members. 

Whether produced as class plays, club projects, or classroom 
productions, there are a number of problems which need to be 
considered in planning the dramatics program. The first of 
these is play selection. If plays are to make a constructive 
contribution to the educational program, it seems reasonable to 
demand that plays selected for high school presentation be 
worth while as dramatic literature. This does not mean that 
high school plays should be limited to Shakespeare and other 
classics. In fact, the great majority should probably be con- 
temporary in theme and within the range of student interpreta- 
tion. They should, however, have literary and artistic merit 
and contribute to the development of discriminating taste in 
student body and community. Too frequently plays are selected 
solely on the basis of number of characters and lack of royalty 
charge. Many of them are not only not worth doing, but 
decidedly worth not doing. "n 

Even in those unfortunate instances where the raising of 
funds is the prime consideration in producing a play, it is still 
Possible to maintain a high standard of quality. Some excellent 
Plays are available on a nonroyalty basis and most of the dra- 
Matic publishing houses will adjust royalty charges to the needs 
of the smaller schools. Some schools follow the policy of pay- 
Ng royalties of class plays from the instructional budget of 
the school so that the desire to augment class funds may not 
dictate the choice of a play. A с 

The actual choice of a play should be a cooperative activity 


5 Russell Tooze, “Dramatics in Our Speech Program,” School Activities, 


XIII (February, 1942), pp. 223-24. 
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of director and club. Probably a play-reading committee is the 
best plan. The director will need to work closely with the com- 
mittee, especially in a school where the tradition has been one 
of the slapstick farce or melodrama. He must himself have a 
wide knowledge of plays and of adolescent interests. His 
function in play selection is not essentially different from that 
of the teacher of literature. It is one of helping students to 
develop discriminating taste. “Are the characters in this play 
real people?” “Are the situations lifelike?” “Is the humor 
genuine?" "Are there incidents of questionable taste?” “Will 
this play justify the time spent on it?” Questions such as these 
should help the play-reading committee to choose wisely. 

In addition, the committee will need to consider questions of 
casting in terms of players available for the various characters 
portrayed. Such a play as “Grumpy,” for instance, should not 
be chosen if the player is not available to fit the difficult title 
role, 

Lists of plays suitable for high school production are avail- 
able from a number of sources.? 

One source of plays is often overlooked. In most schools 
there are students capable of writing highly satisfactory plays, 
either as individuals or as a class group. Hundreds of stich 
original plays have been produced successfully in recent years. 
Students have written commencement pageants, scripts for fes- 
tivals, radio and television productions, and full-length plays. 
They have written in great numbers one-act plays, some 0 
which are of high caliber. 

Not only is the original play an answer to the royalty prob: 
lem, but it represents а real challenge to creative instruction in 
dramatics or English classes. All possible encouragement 
should be provided to the talented young writers in high school. 
In some schools these often-hidden talents are brought into the 
open by weekly programs in core or English classes, devoted t? 
the presentation of original stories, poems, and plays as well a5 
skits and impersonations. A few schools offer elective courses 
xc бее, for example, Milton М. Smith, A Guide to Ploy Selection, a pub- 

h ( 


lication of the National i i York: Apple 
ton-Century-Crofts, Тас 1995. 94 mo put (ev Yo 
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in play writing for the advanced creative students. If the only 
opportunity is on the club or class level, time should be pro- 
vided for groups to meet for the specific purpose of creating 
plays or pageants. 

As in the case of play selection, the club or group concerned 
should participate also in casting the play. A tryout before an 
impartial casting committee, which may well include teachers 
and students as members, will relieve the director of suspicion 
of favoritism and bring home to students participating a sense 
of responsibility for the role assigned. Double casting has the 
advantage of bringing to more students the opportunity of 
appearing before the footlights as well as stimulating partici- 
pants to put forth their best efforts. It is another way to extend 
more widely the benefits of dramatic experience. 

Production of a play calls for much more than a group of 
actors. It involves preparation of costumes, construction of 
scenery, lighting, stage setting, care of properties and makeup, 
as well as that over-all coordination which is the work of the 
student and teacher directors. It also may involve some 1mpor- 
tant business responsibilities in connection with the advertising 
and ticket selling. In all these features, the production should 
be a cooperative enterprise. Students should take their turn at 
scenery construction and makeup as well as acting. Student 
directors can derive valuable educational experience and free 
the adult director for the coordinating role. The wise director 
Will see that all participants—those who work behind the scenes 
as well as the members of the cast—share recognition for the 
Success of the club or class play. 


Radio, television, moving pictures. One of the major 
challenges to education in our time is that of developing dis- 
crimination and judgment in respect to radio and television 
Programs and moving pictures. Much sound work has been 
done in this field by the National Council of Teachers of 
English.” 

. p » . * e Na- 
gon oan he en oe ence Cra m P 
lish, W. W. Hatfield, ed. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1935). 


. See also Helen Rand Mi Richard Lewis, Film and School (Wash- 
ington, D, С: The о Teachers of English, 1937). 
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One of the most effective roads to appreciation is through 
performance. Some schools have not only concerned them- 
selves with making their students intelligent consumers of film 
and radio but have given them opportunity to try their hands 
at production. High school movie and dramatics clubs have 
prepared and filmed original skits or have made films depicting 
the life of the school, and recorded voice and sound effects to 
accompany the film, There is widespread production of school 
tadio broadcasts on both FM and AM. These include news- 
casts, interviews, panels, science experiments, radio plays, ama- 
teur hours, quiz programs, sportscasts—in fact, almost the 
entire range of entertainment used by commercial radio. 

The Valley City (North Dakota) High School has a club 
called the Radio Guild. This group prepares either a recorded 
or live broadcast once each week for presentation over the 
local station КОУС. The programs are so selected and con- 
structed that they represent the various departments of the 
entire school. 

The New Albany (Indiana) Schools have their own tet 
watt station WNAS “owned and operated by and for the boys 
and girls of New Albany.” The station program bulletin cat 
ties the motto “Dedicated to the Improvement of Speech 
Instruction, and Public Relations.” The radio productions are 
student operated in every detail from the writing and producing 
of the shows to the announcing and operation of the equip 
ment. The Director of Radio is a former speech teacher. The 
station is on the air two hours each school day with approxi 
mately 50 per cent of the programs “live” and the other hal 
recorded. The program bulletin for 1950-51 includes such 
titles as Elementary Round Table, Presenting Our Teachers 
Teen-Agers Speak, Classroom on the Air, Excursions in Sci- 
ence, Hi News, The High School Concert Band, The High 
School Sports Roundup, and The High School Choir. Re 
coined Programs from the Purdue School of the Air and the 
Indiana School of the Sky round out the weekly schedule. | 

School radio production usually employs the FM stations 
established in most large cities for school broadcasts. Sustain- 
ing programs are also made available to schools by most lo 
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stations. Schools which have a building public address system 
often use it for original radio productions by various classes 
and clubs. It is possible through a combination of these outlets 
to give students firsthand experience in all phases of radio 
production. 

At this writing the school use of television is barely 
launched. As some channels are being held for the use of 
schools, it is probable that regular telecasts will soon be avail- 
able for student experience in this medium. School groups are 
already appearing on numerous sustaining shows such as ama- 
teur hours, student quiz shows, panels, and music shows. 

The possibilities of direct experience in these audio-visual 
media present a challenge to alert teachers interested in the 
various speech fields. 


Values of Speech Activities—It may be superfluous to list 
the many values claimed for speech activities in the secondary 
school. In the light of the criticisms leveled at some aspects of 
these activities, however, it seems well to sum up the more 
commonly accepted advantages which experience in the various 
speech activities offers. 

Persuasive speech can be helpful in “winning friends and 
influencing people.” In spite of much insincere advertising 
along this line, it seems clear that the power to express one’s 
thoughts clearly and engagingly, together with the corollary 
power to listen graciously to others, is a real lead to social suc- 
cess, In business ventures speech ability can be crucial. In all 
lines of earning a living, it is important to be able to get and 
hold a job. Personal salesmanship depends heavily upon the 
command of the speech skills. 

In the political and civic realm it 
that the forensic art, and especially the art of discussion, 1$ í 
the greatest importance. In its highest form, this ability lies 
at the very heart of the democratic process. The ability to work 
with other citizens in the solution of common problems can 
Scarcely be overestimated in importance. At the international 
level our very existence may hinge upon the success of group 
discussion techniques. At the local level, all those values which 


has earlier been pointed out 
discussion, is of 
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make democracy worth defending depend upon our ability to 
work and plan together, to reach consensus and take action on 
a basis of reason rather than upon fear, aggression, or surren- 
der to demagogues. 

Finally, the advocates of speech training point out its value 
in making us richer personalities. Not only can direct speech 
experience give us increased self-confidence before others, but 
it can introduce us to the world of literature and give ts 
greater understanding of the basic ideas and ideals of our cul- 
ture. The experience of self-expression through speech has à 


therapeutic effect on personality development and can help us | 


to develop insights into our own problems and potentials, and 
into those of others with whom we associate. 


Criticisms of Traditional Activities. In the light of all 
these fine purposes, it may be appropriate to point out some of 
the criticisms which have been leveled at the traditional speech 
program. An attempt will be made to summarize these criti- 
cisms under a few main headings. 

The first of these criticisms has to do with the limited extent 
of participation in speech activities. In debating, oratory, an 
dramatics, a great deal of teacher time is lavished upon a few 
students. The students who most need such training are not 
the ones who win contests and get help from the experience 
In many schools, little intelligent speech training is done in 
required courses, and the boys and girls who need it do not 
usually elect speech as a class. The same extrovert, articulate 
minority who do elect such courses also dominate the scene 1 
class plays, debating, and the various speech clubs. Nes 

Critics of speech activities also point to the unreality 0 
many of these forms of expression when compared to life 
needs. The emphasis in high school, they say, is not upon tit 
Conversation skills and personality development which have 
been pointed out as advantages of speech training. It is 100 
often on the declaiming of classical orations on themes 10 
longer pertinent, or upon the glib recital of vaguely understoo 


arguments on an issue which is real only to judges or leg- 
islators. 
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Oratory and debating, say the critics, are pointed toward 
winning contests. The reputation of the school (and of the 
coach) may be at stake. In one state, the state champion 
debaters receive gold watches donated by a city newspaper, 
although athletic rules in that same state place a maximum 
value-limit of two dollars on any athletic award. The result of 
the urge to win may be the creation of false ideas in the 
students, including the temptation to use any weapon in order 
to win. Dishonesty in presenting data in debate, the employ- 
ment of favorite judges, and deliberate misinterpretation of 
their opponent's remarks are all too common among debaters 
in a "tough" league. 

Even when dishonesty is not practiced, many thoughtful 
critics have insisted that debating cannot contribute to the 
search for truth. By its very nature, it forces the speakers on 
both teams to claim a monopoly of the true facts and to con- 
cede nothing to their opponents.) After the debate they may 
make up for this rigidity and arrogance by admitting to their 
opponents that they "really believe in their side." They are 
more likely to have no convictions at all, if they are veteran 
debaters who speak alternately on both sides of the question. 
If an attempt to discover the truth involves an unbiased exam- 
ination of evidence and a respect for the ideas of all partici- 
pants, debating is not the way to truth. It may actually, as 
many critics allege, inhibit one’s ability to take effective part in 
group discussion. Е 

Finally, there is the question of the effect of certain speech 
activities upon the personality of the participants. Dramatics, 
for example, may be used to “bring out” and help develop the 
shy, introverted child. It is more often the case that such a 
student will not even try out for a part, or if he does, will fail 
to get it. The easy extrovert, who may already be egocentric, 
will again win the part which brings unneeded plaudits to him. 
The orator or debater who needs the experience of persuading 
an audience does not often make the team. The few, experi- 

5 i in Fred 
С Бошан analysis of ie aspect of SNE dation Bulle 


XII, No. 4 (Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of Michigan, January, 1942), 
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enced speakers who need to learn listening skills more than 
they need experience in persuasion will again demonstrate their 
glib powers and have their own self-estimate exalted. 

Such are the criticisms which are leveled at speech activities. 


Contests in Speech.—Many of the above-mentioned criti- 
cisms appear to focus on the speech contest rather than on 
speech as a classroom or extra-class activity. The interschool 
Speech contest has flourished for many years. In spite of recent 
trends away from competition, the contests in oratory, declama- 
tion, extempore speaking, and debating are still prevalent. 
There are forensic or speech leagues in forty-four states. The 
National Forensic League has six hundred high school chapters. 
The usual pattern is a regional elimination series of contests, 
either at the end of or in place of a regular season of competi- 
tion, and a state championship as the crowning event. The final 
State contest has been eliminated in many states as far a 
oratory, declamation, and extempore speaking are concerned 
but is still generally retained for debating. The National For- 
ensic League also Sponsors a national debating championship 
Series in which several states still participate. 

There have been a number of critical appraisals of speech 
contests. The point of view of these critics appears to be that 
most of the evils earlier alleged for speech activities are not 
inherent in speech as such, but are rather evils of contests in 
speech activities, They believe further that most of the real 
advantages of speech experiences are not obtained by contests, 
but are actually prevented of achievement by speech contests. 

The advocates of speech contests, on the other hand, argue 
that these are criticisms, not of contests in themselves, but 0 
badly conducted contests, or of overemphasis on contests, 07 0 
national contests which involve great expense for a few m 
dents. They argue, further, that the relatively small group 9 
Students who participate are the potential political and cv 
leaders who need this kind of intensive training in persuasio" 

A moderate spokesman for the school contest idea has sug” 


gested that the real need is not for expansion of contests, bat 


of curricular speech offerings, 
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Speech contests are not the sole end of speech instruction. They are 
merely one of the possible agencies by which schools can reach a rela- 
tively small proportion of students who need and want training. Con- 
tests should be only a fart of a well-planned and integrated speech pro- 
gram. The bulk of instruction belongs in the speech classroom. . . 2 


Concerned by the number of contest activities in which 
schools were asked to participate, the Commission on Second- 
ary Schools of the North Central Association set up a Com- 
mittee on Contests, which reported at the annual meeting in 
March, 1950. Among the proposals which this committee pre- 
sented for consideration of the Association was one which 
recommended the discontinuance of interscholastic contests in 
speech, music, and art. During the ensuing year there was 
much discussion of the committee report, as well as some mis- 
understanding of its status as a proposal for discussion, and 
not an action of the Association. Probably this drastic recom- 
mendation served the purpose intended by the committee in 
focusing attention on abuses in contest promotion, and, espe- 
cially, in bringing together responsible representatives of the 
music and speech associations to consider with the committee 


the objectives of their fields of interest and the relationship of 


contests to those objectives. The report of the Contest Com- 


mittee for 1951 reflected this cooperative study of problems 


and objectives. Instead of elimination of contests, it recom- 
c and speech designed to 


mended a broadened program 1n musi t 
reach all students and the appraisal of any proposed contest in 
the light of its contribution to this aim. Substantial agreement 


with this proposal was expressed by spokesmen for the Music 
Educators’ National Conference and the Speech Association of 


America. 


? Karl Е. Robinson, “High School Speech Contests,” eet Central 


Association Quarterly, XXV, No 3 (January, 1951), рр. 
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Competition and School Activities," XV, No. 2 (October, 1950), pp. 
234-47; Lowell B. Fisher, "Recommendations of the Con 8 
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The point of view of the committee is well expressed by the 
chairman, Lowell Fisher, in his report to the Commission on 
Secondary Schools in March, 1951: 


The effort on my part has been to try to convince music and speech 
people that whether the contest element is good or bad depends upon 
the psychological approach or emphasis, In other words, the goal 
should be a complete and adequate program in both music and speech 
with little thought to the contest element except as it may be used as 
one of several techniques to motivate interest and to encourage perfec- 
tion on the part of the specialized program, The contest element, as I 
see it, has no place in the general education aspect of music and speech. 
Most of the teachers in these two fields feel this way about it, and I fed 
that if we can focus attention on the program, eventually contests will 
be more and more minimized, if not eliminated, because of their inade 
quacies of techniques in a complete program of music and speech. The 
problem now is not, shall we have contests, or shall we not have cot- 
tests; but can we get agreement on the ideal program and find ways for 
improving and implementing this program. This seems to find com 
certed agreement among the state and national speech and music of- 
ganizations. 


Whatever the merits of the arguments pro and con, it seems 
reasonable to judge the success of a program in a particular 
school by the number participating and the richness of learning 
experiences afforded and not by the number of debating plaques 
which adorn the walls or the kudos which may accrue to 1 
coach. This implies much wider participation among the stt 
dent body than is the case in most schools at present, mo 
functional speech activities closely related to life situations " 
which speech abilities are used, and less emphasis on the com 
petitive aspects of speech as contrasted with cooperative think- 
ing and interpretation for enjoyment, If a school сап insure 
these outcomes for all students, and still provide well-controlle 
contest experiences for those who are interested, the 9010 
mean may have been achieved. 


_ The Classroom.—One point seems clear, The speech an 
riences which all students have in required courses shoul 
carefully evaluated. If a rich program is to be available to 4 j 
it must be through the English, social science, or core class 
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rooms—in short, in those classes which all students take. It 
appears unlikely that speech as such will be a required subject 
in the near future, although many schools are fitting it in asa 
part of the required English class work, There appears to be 
little logical reason for the rather prevalent custom of re- 
quiring English—including the traditional oral English—of all 
students and offering speech, taught in a completely different 
manner and philosophy, to a few who elect it. Teachers who 
are responsible for students in required courses should be com- 
petent to direct speech experiences in the best manner and with 
the most effective techniques known to education. Grade-level 
planning groups and English departments might well make a 
careful appraisal of their methods in these required courses. 
Perhaps the speech teachers would be helpful in such an ap- 
praisal, as described in an earlier section of this chapter. 

It appears from the preceding analysis that the Number One 
challenge to secondary school speech activities is for an evalua- 
tion and improvement of speech instruction in required courses. 
The time for such an evaluation is now. No other approach can 
promise such rewards in terms of the achievement of the im- 
portant benefits of speech activities to all students. 

Other fields which can enrich the program have been dis- 
cussed in this chapter. Schools which can afford it should 
offer elective courses for two groups: students who need spe- 
cial corrective help of a type not readily available in the general 
classroom, and advanced students with a special interest in a 
particular activity such as dramatics, interpretation, or debat- 
ing. These specialized speech courses should be carefully 
planned in relation to the speech instruction in required courses. 


Finally, there are the speech activities which go on outside 


the regular classroom. Time should be provided for these 
be planned and scheduled 


extra-class activities and they should 
in such a way as to extend participation as widely as possible. 
A special effort should be made to include activities of interest 


to students in earlier grades and those not as well endowed in 


forensic or interpretative skills as the students who elect the 
as sponsors of these 


advanced classes. Teachers who serve 
activities should be qualified both in respect to their under- 
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standing of the selected field and in their interest in helping all 
students to grow in communication skills. Through a well- 
balanced program of this kind, every boy and girl should have 


a real chance to develop command of the important tool called 
speech, 


For Furtuer Reanna 
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Chapter 11 


MUSIC IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Origin of Music Activities—Music, like speech, goes back 
to the origins of man. Before the dawn of our recorded his- 
tory, and in the most primitive cultures since, song and dance 
have been important twin media of expression. So universal 18 
music that it appears to satisfy a basic need in human experi- 
ence. J. L. Mursell says: 


Music is one of the most universal human needs, The impulse to 
create and enjoy it exists among men everywhere, and has existed al- 
ways. ... while men remain the beings they are, they will continue to 
need music.! 


In spite of its universality, school music, like most of the 
activities described in this book, entered the schools through the 
extracurricular door. There were "singing schools" in RS 
England and in the South at the beginning of the nine 
century, and grammar schools had opened and closed their daily 
sessions with song even before that date. d 

Lowell Mason, a pioneer in public school music, introduce 
classes in singing in a Boston school in 1837. Little n 
instruction permeated the high schools, however, until abou 
1900. During the nineteenth century an unfortunate e 
developed toward mechanistic teaching of the elements of n 
in the elementary schools, which tended to destroy the pupi^5 
interest in music by the secondary school period. Dykema ue 
Gehrkens have pointed out? that this trend produced. greal 
diversity in high school music offerings, At the beginning 0 


р Е W 
1 Quoted in Arthur E. Ward, Music Education for High Schools (Ne 
York: The American Book Co., Inc., 1941), p. 2. 


, 2 Peter W. Dykema and Karl W. Gehrkens, The Teaching and 45) 
стони of High School Music (Boston: C. С. Birchard & Со. 
рр. d 
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the present century, many schools had no music at all, or only 
as a part of the assembly programs. A. few had choral groups 
which sang hymns or folk songs. Contemporary compositions 
were seldom sung. There were a few schools with orchestral 
groups of random instrumentation as early as 1878, but instru- 
mental music on an organized basis did not become widespread 
in high schools until about 1920. 

An elective course in music was proposed by the conference 
on Secondary School Music Curriculum of 1902. The period 
of prosperity following 1910 gave considerable impetus to the 
organization of school music activities, which were further 
aided by the phenomenal extension of high school offerings dur- 
ing the 1920's. By 1930, all but the smallest schools had 
orchestras, bands, and singing groups, organized mainly on an 
extracurricular basis. 

In that year there were an estimated 30,000 high school and 
elementary school orchestras in the United States. Between 
1924 and 1939, the number of school bands multiplied itself 
100 times, according to some estimates!® The Music Super- 
visors National Conference in 1926 assembled a high school 
orchestra of 255 players from 38 states. The National Music 
Camp at Interlochen, Michigan, annualy brought together 
hundreds of talented young people. Choruses and glee clubs 
were organized in most high schools. School music had come 
of age, at least in the extracurricular realm. 

Educators had come to realize that a great nation, drawing 
its people from many lands and with the resources to produce 
great music, has a unique opportunity to develop a rich musical 
culture. 


School Music Joins the Curriculum.—As early as 1906 the 
College Entrance Board for New England and the Middle 
States made it possible for high school music credits to be 
presented for college admission. In 1911 a committee of the 
National Education Association recommended the liberalizing 
of college entrance requirements so that any well-planned high 
school course would be accepted as a college-preparatory course. 


3 Ibid., p. 9. 
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The Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion (1912) included a subcommittee on music. This com- 
mittee recommended not only credit courses in chorus, music 
appreciation, harmony, and orchestra, but also credit for “ap- 
plied music taken under special teachers outside the school.” 

As a result of the considerable expansion of school music 
already referred to, the practice of crediting high school music 
courses began to spread about 1925. With the continued exten- 
sion and diversification of music courses, it became general 
practice by 1940 to give class time and credit for several kinds 
of music courses, In the junior high schools, required music 
or chorus periods were common. Regular class time and credit 
were common in the senior high schools for band, orchestra, 
and chorus. Larger schools also offered courses in harmony 


In spite of this diversity of credit practice, and in spite 0 
the fact that some college admissions officers still discount 


_,* David E. Price, An Analysis of Som the Musical Experiences Pro- 
ded for Students in the Tenth, аА Twelfth лада in the P po 
fished ary Schools Approved by the North Central Association, ити 
ished dissertation (Boulder, Colo. : University of Colorado, 1950). 
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schedule large music groups such as band, orchestra, chorus, 
general music, or music theory daily, and give at least some 
credit toward graduation for participation in these groups. It 
is common also to offer a number of music activities on an ex- 
tracurricular basis for smaller groups with special interests or 
talents. There should be a close relationship between these two 
kinds of activities, with each of them developing talent and 
firing enthusiasm for the enrichment which music offers the 
human soul. The curricular and extracurricular groups should 
supplement and enrich, but not compete with one another. In 
general, the smaller groups represent an opportunity for stu- 
dents of special talent or interest to pursue their music educa- 
tion further than would be possible in а large class or ensemble. 


The Purposes of Music Activities—Boys and girls have 
eagerly grasped the enlarging opportunities offered them by 
high school music activities. They have joined our choruses 
and instrumental groups by the millions, and frequently have 
continued in them for their entire school career, with or with- 
out credit. They enjoy the social opportunities and prestige 
values which such activities offer them. Many of them enjoy 
leadership roles in music. They feel, dimly or clearly, that they 
are sharing in a rich cultural heritage. They are rewarded and 
excited when, after long hours of tedious individual and group 
practice, they become a contributing part of a thrilling sym- 
phonic or choral presentation. Most of all, they like to sing 
and play an instrument. Music satisfies a basic human need. 

Such purposes satisfy youth, but they may not impress 
adults who make decisions about accrediting and scheduling 
activities. What are the objectives for which we provide 
facilities, instructors, and time for music activities in the 
secondary school? Gehrkens has summed them up thus: 

First, we want all of our children to love good music; second, we 
want them to be intelligent when they sing or play or listen to good 
music; third, we want each boy and girl to be given abundant oppor- 
tunity for learning to sing or play or listen in accordance with the dic- 
tates of his inclination and capacity as an individual.5 


_ 5 Karl W. Gehrkens, Music in the Junior High School (Boston: C. C. 
Birchard & Co., 1936), p. 12. 
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Thus the case for “music for all" is to be built on a basic 
love for this means of expression, the enhancement of appre- 
ciation through the development of standards, and, above all, 
through maximum participation. “Our main concern," says 
another leading music educator, “is to afford the great masses 
of people the satisfaction of participation in music." * Modern 
psychology has demolished the older notion that music talent is 
born, not made. The impulse to produce and to listen to music 
is universal, limited neither by age, sex, race, nationality, nor 
degree of cultural sophistication. Mursell Says: 


All races, all kinds, all conditions of men have made and enjoyed it 
They may not make it very well, or enjoy it very wisely, but still it 
means a great deal to them. Human beings, from childhood on, are 
sensitive to music and use it as a natural means of expression and pleas- 
ure, although their sensitivity may not be highly cultivated . . . One cai 
only conclude, on a basis of really overwhelming and very obvious evi- 
dence, that responsiveness to music is a universal, and not a special or 
limited endowment.” 


It is this satisfaction of a basic expressional need on the 
part of all boys and girls which justifies the place of music in 
the curriculum. It follows that music activities do not have as 
their basic purpose the preparation for a career on the concert 
stage, or the development of social barriers by catering only to 
those who can afford to participate, or the enhancement of 2 
teacher’s reputation for winning music contests, Indeed, any 
policy of instruction or administration which has a tendency t0 
exclude most students from participation in music can defeat 
its major goal. The tendency to ultra-professionalize high 
school music groups with one eye on the audience at concerts; 
the discouragement of students in certain curricula from taking 
music courses; the mechanistic approach to music which bars 
all but the most valiant from its pursuit; these, and many other 
policies might be cited as limiting factors which defeat the basi¢ 
goal of “music for all.” There are music teachers who pay lip 
service to this goal but show scorn for such unspecialize 


* P. W. Dykema and K, W. Gehrkens, ор. cit., р. 21. 


1 V pei L. Mursell, Education for Musical Growth (Boston: Ginn & Со, 
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activities as unison singing in assemblies or for plebeian instru- 
ments of folk song such as the guitar and harmonica. There 
are chorus directors who drive their youthful charges through 
daily, monotonous drill on difficult passages of great music but 
never let them sing the songs they already know and love. This 
is not to urge that teachers should not lift the students’ eyes to 
the horizons of the great and beautiful. It is neither defeatist 
nor ugly to begin where people are, in music as in other kinds 
of educative experience. There is “music that lifts the indi- 
vidual human being above the humdrum of daily life, soothing 
him when the pain of existence would otherwise be too intense; 
and, at other times affording a medium for expressing his joy 
at being alive." * In short, all kinds of music give joy to all 
kinds of people, and the experience of participation in music 
must be a joyful one if it is to fulfil its basic mission in general 
education. 

But, the specialists say, what about the talented music stu- 
dent? Must he forever endure the mediocrity which often 
characterizes the performance of large musical ensembles? 
Where is his joy in musical expression to be derived? i 

As in speech and creative writing activities, we must provide 
Special activities to enrich and sharpen the skills of the gifted 
music student. He will derive one kind of pleasure from 
merely being one voice in an assembly song fest, or solo 
cornetist in the band. He will derive pleasure of a different 
kind from playing in an ensemble with a small group of inter- 
ested, talented students, or from solo work, or from madrigal 
singing, or from composing and arranging. Students interested 
in a career in music can be given special opportunities to con- 
duct or to assist in planning concerts. A well-rounded program 
will present many special opportunities for the gifted musical 
student, but without limiting of detracting from the larger 
purpose of music for all. : 

In summary, the high school music program must satisfy 
two major functions. On the one hand, it must provide musical 
experiences for all, as a resource for spiritual enrichment, en- 
hanced by the development of taste and discrimination. On the 


з Dykema and Gehrkens, op. cit., p. 24. 
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other hand, it must also provide special opportunities for the 
talented producer of music. ; 

Such a program will call for adequate personnel and time. 
High schools are increasingly building these diversified pro- 
grams, however, and are discovering that the rewards are worth 
the effort. 


Types of Music Activities—Jystrumental music. Instru- 

„mental groups in a good secondary school will include a concert 

and marching band, a beginning band, an orchestra, and instru- 
mental ensembles. 

The senior band is usually confronted by a special challenge 
during the fall football season, and its instrumentation may 
shift somewhat to enable the school to field a smartly drilled 
marching band. When this immediate challenge has been met 
it becomes possible to add certain instruments and shift to 
concert music, 

There is a hazard that this need to impress the football sa 
tators may force the band to substitute marching for soun 
music, and exhibitionism may rule instead of musicianship. 
There is no more justification for putting pressure on the ban 
to “show up” well at the expense of a visiting school band than 
there is for win-at-any-cost tactics in athletics. Strutting drum 
majors and cartwheeling majorettes have nothing to do wi 
music, although they may serve other functions. All the antics 
which go to make up the band’s participation in a foot 
game can perhaps be justified, but not at the expense of £9 
music or the enjoyment of being a band member. There us 
band directors who are caught up in a kind of vicious eo 
petitive circle, and must drive the band grimly through j 
Roman circus or lose their prestige and their job. Such №. 
sure does not contribute to good education or to good musie, 
either. c 

This is not to say that marching bands have no function 
a high school music program. There is real pleasure atl 
aesthetic value for participants in a stirring march played w | 
by a smartly stepping band in colorful uniforms. One p 
the Steamboat Springs (Colorado) High School, even has 
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Ski Band which takes its music out into the mountain ski trails 
and combines good music and healthful exercise. Other school 
bands have assisted in producing aquacades, festivals, fairs, and 
numerous other colorful activities which have a place in com- 
munity life. The urge to win is not needed as an incentive to 
engage in exciting and pleasurable band activities. 

The beginning or junior band has been widely developed as 
а means of permitting wider participation at the first learning 
stages and developing security and pleasure with the playing of 
simpler music. It enables the beginner to share, almost from 
the first, the thrill of “playing in the band.” 

In order to extend participation widely and not limit music 
activities to those who can afford to buy instruments, most 
schools now provide the bass horns, drums, and other large 
instruments. Some schools also supply a number of other school- 
owned instruments to children who cannot buy their own. 

In the effort to provide free instruments, uniforms, and 
music, there has been a rather extended development of “Band 
Mothers’ Clubs.” It seems questionable whether one part of the 
school’s program should be thus favored with special, organ- 
ized groups of interested parents. Why not, other teachers 
might well inquire, a Latin Fathers’ Club or an Algebra 
Cousins’ Club or a Society of the Uncles and Aunts of Geom- 
etry? The Band Mothers’ Club, at its best, represents an €x- 
hibition of special privilege which can divide a faculty group. 
At its worst, it is an aggressive lobby for one part of the cur- 
riculum as opposed to others. Grade-level planning groups or 
the P.T.A. appear to be a sounder approach to parent partici- 
pation in planning. Such all-school organizations of parents 
and teachers can insure that a sound program of music activi- 
ties is provided, along with other desirable activities. 

The orchestra, which is historically an older type of musical 
organization than the band, is perhaps less generally found in 
schools today.” This is due, in part, to the fact that a reasonable 
degree of competence is easier to attain with limited instruction 

ө Price's 1950 study of 943 North Central Association schools (see foot- 


note, page 250) indicated that 96.8 рт cent of the schools had bands, but 
only 32.6 per cent had orchestras. + the schools enrolling less than 100, 


only 8.5 per cent had orchestras. 
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in band instruments than in those of the symphony orchestra. 
Tt may also be due in some degree to the band uniforms and 
baton twirling referred to earlier. As opportunities for instruc- 
tion in stringed instruments become more generally available, 
and as community taste in music develops, we may see more 
general organization of high school orchestras. The range of 
good music available for orchestras is richer than that for 
bands, and its contribution to lifetime interest in music is 
therefore greater. 

The concerts broadcast from the National Music Camp at 
Interlochen (Michigan) are a revelation of the musical heights 
to which high school pupils can attain under stimulating leader- 
ship. к 

Junior orchestras have been generally organized to provide 
the same function already ascribed to the junior band. Here 
beginning students can gain confidence from actually playing 
simple orchestra music in a group, without being embarrasse 
by holding back the achievement of more talented students. 
The junior orchestra is an excellent “feeder group” for the 
senior orchestra, : 

String, woodwind, and brass ensembles are valuable training 
for assembly or concert experiences and develop tastes an 
skills which may serve as lifetime hobbies in neighborhoo 
quartets or trios. They may also be used, in beginning pt 
grams, as the basis for giving personalized instruction leading 
toward the development of a full band or orchestra. 


À Vocal music. Boys’ and girls’ glee clubs have been popular 
in the secondary school for over thirty years. In larger schoo* 
they are sometimes scheduled as a regular music course. More 
often, however, they meet as a club, rehearsing once ог twice 
a week, and sometimes carry on their own activities under Stt- 
dent leadership. Some music educators have supported this 
extracurricular status for the glee clubs as a means of enabling 
students to have a voice in the selection of the music they 5126 
and in planning their programs. The high school chorus, 
earlier reported, has become a curricular offering for credit ™ 
many schools. Whether accompanied or a cappella, whether 
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composed of untrained voices or skilled sight readers, a choral 
group can be a thrilling and enjoyable experience for the par- 
ticipants. Much fine choral music has been rearranged to put 
the parts within the range of the average high school chorus. 
Transpositions of some standard works for high school 
choruses are available from music publishers. Ingenious music 
directors are experimenting with their own arrangements. 

1f high school experience is to result in the broadening of 
background and improving the standard of taste, it is important 
to give students firsthand acquaintance with great musical 
literature. But the experience must be enjoyable. Students 
whose musical experience has been limited to singing the latest 
hit tunes are not likely to become lovers of the classics by being 
exposed immediately to Gregorian Chants. The skillful teacher 
will start with students where they are and gradually reveal 
higher types of activity, helping young people to discover that 
they are enjoyable. This means knowing the musical tastes and 
backgrounds of students and steering a course which will even- 
tually lead from popular numbers to music of more enduring 


à High school a cappella choirs have produced music of really 
impressive quality. There is probably no more exciting expe- 
rience or one more rich than the singing of great music as one 
of a choral group which has enjoyed skilful direction over а 
period of time. ae 
Assembly singing represents а type of musical activity 1n- 
volving the whole student body. It has tremendous value which 
has not yet been sufficiently capitalized upon in our high 
schools.!° We all like to sing. Where assembly singing is not 
successful, the answer is likely to be found in poor selection of 
songs, ineffective leadership, or inadequate preparation. 
striking illustration of what a singing assembly can be was 
told by Glenn Woods of the Oakland (California) schools. 
This was an “assembly without words.” The student body had 
been asked to list favorite songs through a questionnaire. From 
the resulting suggestions an acceptable list of songs was made. 
1.1 per cent of 


10 Price’s study (op. cit., page 250) indicated that only 2 
North Central high schools held singing assembly programs 0). 
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As the assembly gathered, singing in harmony was heard from 
behind the curtain. The rising curtain revealed a living-room 
scene with members of the glee club scattered informally around 
the room at an open house. The boy at the piano started to play 
а number, those nearest the piano started to sing in harmony, 
others gradually joined in, and eventually the whole assembly 
took it up. One song followed another until the falling curtain 
signaled the close of the assembly. Under competent direction, 
the song assembly can be a rewarding affair, Some schools 
have several of them each year. In some schools every assembly 
involves some community singing. À 

During the last war many schools took up the singing of 
marching songs between periods, while students were passing 
from one class to the next. This practice has been a feature of 
Christmas week for years in some high schools—a different 
carol, of course, being announced for each passing period. 

The singing school is likely to be the happy school. Tasks 
and problems do not loom so big, or life so vexing, after а 
lively session of song with one’s fellows. Whether or not we 
continue actually to hum the tunes, the songs are likely to be 
within us: 


The music in my heart I bore 
Long after it was heard no more. 


Listening groups. The vocal and instrumental ог Qu 
tions contribute to music appreciation through the opportunity 
they provide to performers and audience to play and hear e 
music. Clubs or informal listening groups with the enjoymen” 
of music as their aim are another type of activity worth ae 
ing. In some schools tegular symphony broadcasts are piss 
for the benefit of any who are free and wish to attend. i: 
others, music appreciation classes or “opera” or “record di я 
meet regularly to play recorded music, One school runs : 
series of “noon-hour recitals” of pupils from the music classe» 
to which invitations are extended by the performers. 1 

The Hutchinson (Minnesota) High School suspends al! 
operations at one o’clock each day to hear a brief recorded P 
gram of good music, played in every room through a publi 
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address system. The music supervisor talks briefly every Mon- 
day about the music scheduled for that week. Some sample 
weekly themes are Barbershop Harmony, Violinists of Today, 
Descriptive Music, and George Gershwin. For a school where 
the values of music as a source of enjoyment and morale are 
fairly appreciated, the possibilities are almost unlimited. 


Classical or popular music? The teacher who directs mu- 
sic activities is inevitably confronted at some time by the 
problem of whether it is appropriate to sing or play popular 
music—especially that kind of popular music which has no 
lasting quality or genuine beauty. Dykema and Gehrkens 
Picture a teacher who enters the room and is greeted by “a 
football yell based on rhythmic and raucous repetition of the 
words ‘We want swing! We want swing! We want swing rr. 
They go on to suggest that such a teacher propose a trial period 
of a month devoted to “good” music, perhaps followed by an- 
other month of experimenting with swing music, for com- 
parison. The assumption is that the students will then choose 
the classical music. Perhaps this would happen. There ap- 
pears some doubt, however, as to the validity of these dis- 
tinctions between the good and the popular. In a real sense, 
that music which survives must be popular with some sub- 
stantially large listening group, in order to survive. The Wil- 
liam Tell Overture is not less great because a portion of it is 
used to introduce the Lone Ranger. Some music which is called 
classical has little to recommend it; some which is considered 
popular has genuine beauty and will probably give pleasure 
to music lovers for generations to come, In short, the distinc- 
tions between classical and popular music must be made, if 
they are to be made at all, on а basis of value judgments. | 

Education is a business of value judgments. Its original 
meaning was to lead the learner out of himself and his present 
values, and help him to form new ones which will make him a 
more valuable member of society and a richer personality. 

Я This concept of education suggests two things about the 
"popular" versus “classical” controversy : (1) that we must 


11 Ор. cit., р. 456. 
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begin with what pupils know and feel if they are to feel any 
identification with the whole business, and (2) that we have 
an obligation to confront pupils with challenging new horizons 
in music in order to help them to develop new insights and new 
appreciations. 

In practice, these two concepts mean that there is a place 
in the music curriculum for all kinds of music, if we keep in 
mind our responsibility for helping learners to develop value 
judgments that are sound. It need not be an either-or issue 
which must be settled on a basis of the values of the teacher 
alone. The basic task is a developmental one, namely the en- 
richment of human beings by the development in them of con- 
stantly more reliable canons of taste and appreciation. This 
task cannot be achieved all at once by music teachers. It prob- 
ably will not be achieved at all by those teachers who divorce 
themselves haughtily or snobbishly from the folk music of 
swing with which adolescents identify themselves. It will be 
best achieved by those teachers who can accept all kinds of 
music as a beginning, and then help youth to discover that there 
are good and bad swing tunes, good and bad art songs, good 
and bad symphonies. Music education is a matter of helping 


boys and girls to lift their horizons and deepen their pleasure 
in music, 


The operetta. One of the most popular high school activi- 
ties has until recently been the operetta. McKown summarizes 
well the arguments for and against this activity.” It undoubt- 
edly gives opportunity to appear in public performance to 4 
large number of high school students, involves cooperation 0 
various school departments, and provides acceptable entertalm" 
ment for the public. Some would argue that it serves as 1 
troduction to the combination of music and drama in gran 
opera. On the negative side are ranged the meaningless char- 
acter of the experience of the spear carriers and milkmaids wh? 
make up a good part of the cast, the disruption of other school 


activities which the Operetta frequently causes, and, most of all, 


12H, C, McK . зы. . The MER 
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the dearth of operettas which exhibit either musical or dramatic 
qualities to justify the time spent on them. Unquestionably 
some schools have presented really creditable performances of 
Robin Hood or the works of Gilbert and Sullivan, but such 
instances are rare. On the whole, the contribution to musical 
background and development is in most cases negligible. It 
would seem wiser to direct some of this time and energy into 
the preparation of significant plays and worth-while choral 
and orchestral productions. 


The music contest. A word should be said about another 
controversial issue—the music contest. National, regional, and 
state contests in band, orchestral, and choral numbers have 
undoubtedly done much to stimulate pupil interest and com- 
munity support of music activities. Whether the results have 
been good for the students or for the schools involved is open 
to question. Such groups as the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals and the North Central Association 
have for several years had committees studying the contest and 
festival problem. The Contest Committee of the North Central 
Association released a tentative report in 1950, recommending 
the discontinuation of state or regional contests in music and 
speech. At the North Central Association's annual meeting 
in March, 1951, a somewhat more moderate report was adopted 
as the result of joint study by the Contest Committee and a 
committee of the Music Educator's National Conference. The 
report included the following comments as to music contests: 


The most important factor to be considered in evaluating anything 
in connection with a school is its relation to the students. How valu- 
able is it for the students concerned? ... The student and his needs 
must come first for consideration, If he is being exploited to satisfy the 
desires of community, school, parents, or teacher, the activity 1s inde- 
fensible, . . . the situation where the music teacher can get support or 
attention to music in a school only by putting on а big show, Or prepare 
ing groups to win contests, is а reflection on the vision and integrity 
of the school administrator and level of understanding of the com- 

3 i i f mendations of the Con- 
test (gems Ey (for the Commit ion" The North Central As- 
sociation Quarterly, XXV, No. 3 (January, 1951). 
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munity, And, in the same way, the situation where the music teacher 
is interested only in producing top contest groups or flashy dramatic 
shows, without giving attention to a good program of music education 
throughout the school, reflects on the professional status of the teacher 
as a music educator. Sufficient teacher time has to be provided to meet 
the needs of music for both the general student and the one with spe- 
cial interest in music,14 


In summary, the music contest has limitations, in spite of 
its motivational value, It encourages overdrilling on a few 
numbers; it may sacrifice the interests of an entire group and 
of an entire school program to enable specialization on potential 
winners. Perhaps worst of all, the rivalry of the music contest 
seems foreign to the values claimed for music instruction. 
Beating someone else has little to do with growth in musical 
appreciation. The American way of life is based on Sharing 
and cooperation, not competition. Democracy is essentially the 
process of sharing with others in a common effort to improve 
the lot of all. It is based upon the biologically established fad 
of uniqueness and specialization among all living organisms 
induding man. To the extent that we are able to capitalize 
upon these unique contributions and special skills of other pet 
Sons, we can improve our chances of achieving a better life 
This is democracy : a sharing way of life. Music, properly 
rected, can be a Sharing experience and contribute in importan 
ways to the skills of cooperation. ; 

The music festival, which brings together neighbors 
schools for public performance in which all participate, bu 
from which the element of unhealthy competition has pest 
removed, appears a more wholesome activity. If music n 
tests are retained, careful planning should be devoted to H 
elimination of their worst features. The first goal should. r 
the development of an effective music program for all, in whic 
contest success appears relatively minor, 


9 х У l 

School music and the community. In the typical к 
music activities enjoy а community prestige exceeded only 

| 

14 "Recommendations of the Contest Committee of the North Centra 


Association with Respect to Music,” The North Central Association Quar 
terly, XXVI, No, 2 (October, 1951), pp. 210, 211. 
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the athletic program. Few other school activities have so direct 
a channel to the public. The large music groups are heard in 
action at athletic events, in concerts, festivals, operettas, school 
plays, and at countless parent meetings and community affairs. 
Program material for luncheon clubs and other community 
meetings is provided by high school soloists, quartets, trios, 
and instrumental ensembles. Parades and other civic affairs 
usually are considered incomplete without the high school band. 
The Colorado Springs High School Choir presents the com- 
munity Easter Sunrise Service in the Garden of the Gods. The 
combined choirs of 350 voices on this annual occasion are 
broadcast over a national radio network. 'The Warren Central 
High School of Indianapolis, Indiana, has a famous Madrigal 
Singers group which makes fifty to sixty community appear- 
ances before church and lay organizations every year. The 
Philadelphia Academy of Music's annual Spring Music Festi- 
val exhibits each year an astonishing program of young talent 
in the combined orchestras, choirs, glee clubs, and verse speak- 
ing choirs of the Philadelphia schools. The Okmulgee (Okla- 
homa) High School Key Notes, a girls’ ensemble of fourteen 
voices, have sung at an international convention in New York 
City, performed at the Fred Waring Workshop in Pennsyl- 
vania, and have been featured regularly in radio broadcasts from 
Tulsa. The announced goals of the Key Notes as an organiza- 
tion include more than musical skills. They seek to develop 
poise and personality, self-improvement and self-reliance 
through the wide contacts which this school activity affords 
its participants. The Little Rock (Arkansas) High School 
Band's year-round record of participation and service 1n rum 
munity affairs is representative of many which could be cited. 
Across the country, throughout the year, school music or- 
ganizations by the thousands have built themselves into com- 
munity life. They have given indispensable service in enriching 
the culture of our nation, both in urban and rural communities. 
Not only has this widespread activity raised the musical stand- 
ards of our people, but it has offered millions of our young 


15 Albert Fowler Dunlap, "What School Bands Do for Modern Commu- 
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munity. And, in the same way, the situation where the music teacher 
is interested only in producing top contest groups or flashy dramatic 
shows, without giving attention to a good program of music education 
throughout the school, reflects on the professional status of the teacher 
as a music educator. Sufficient teacher time has to be provided to meet 
the needs of music for both the general student and the one with spe- 
cial interest in music.!4 


In summary, the music contest has limitations, in spite of 
its motivational value. It encourages overdrilling on a few 
numbers; it may sacrifice the interests of an entire group and 
of an entire school program to enable specialization on potential 
winners. Perhaps worst of all, the rivalry of the music contest 
seems foreign to the values claimed for music instruction. 
Beating someone else has little to do with growth in musical 
appreciation. The American way of life is based on sharing 
and cooperation, not competition. Democracy is essentially the 
process of sharing with others in a common effort to improve 
the lot of all. It is based upon the biologically established fact 
of uniqueness and specialization among all living organisms, 
including man. To the extent that we are able to capitalize 
upon these unique contributions and special skills of other per- 
sons, we can improve our chances of achieving a better life. 
This is democracy: a sharing way of life. Music, properly di- 
rected, can be a sharing experience and contribute in important 
ways to the skills of cooperation. - 

The music festival, which brings together neighboring 
schools for public performance in which all participate, but 
from which the element of unhealthy competition has been 
removed, appears a more wholesome activity. If music cof 
tests are retained, careful planning should be devoted to the 
elimination of their worst features. The first goal should be 
the development of an effective music program for all, in which 
contest success appears relatively minor. 


School music and the community, In the typical school, 
music activities enjoy a community prestige exceeded only by 


О H M ; 
14 “Recommendations of the Contest Committee of the North Couar- 
Association with Respect to Music,” The North Central Association 
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the athletic program. Few other school activities have so direct 
a channel to the public. The large music groups are heard in 
action at athletic events, in concerts, festivals, operettas, school 
plays, and at countless parent meetings and community affairs. 
Program material for luncheon clubs and other community 
meetings is provided by high school soloists, quartets, trios, 
and instrumental ensembles. Parades and other civic affairs 
usually are considered incomplete without the high school band. 

The Colorado Springs High School Choir presents the com- 
munity Easter Sunrise Service in the Garden of the Gods. The 
combined choirs of 350 voices on this annual occasion are 
broadcast over a national radio network. The Warren Central 
High School of Indianapolis, Indiana, has a famous Madrigal 
Singers group which makes fifty to sixty community appear- 
ances before church and lay organizations every year. The 
Philadelphia Academy of Music's annual Spring Music Festi- 
val exhibits each year an astonishing program of young talent 
in the combined orchestras, choirs, glee clubs, and verse speak- 
ing choirs of the Philadelphia schools. The Okmulgee (Okla- 
homa) High School Key Notes, a girls’ ensemble of fourteen 
voices, have sung at an international convention in New York 
City, performed at the Fred Waring Workshop in Pennsyl- 
vania, and have been featured regularly in radio broadcasts from 
Tulsa. The announced goals of the Key Notes as an organiza- 
tion include more than musical skills. They seek to develop 
poise and personality, self-improvement and self-reliance 
through the wide contacts which this school activity affords 
its participants. The Little Rock (Arkansas) High School 
Band's year-round record of participation and service in com- 
munity affairs is representative of many which could be cited." 

Across the country, throughout the year, school music or- 
ganizations by the thousands have built themselves into com- 
munity life. They have given indispensable service in enriching 
the culture of our nation, both in urban and rural communities. 
Not only has this widespread activity raised the musical stand- 
ards of our people, but it has offered millions of our young 


15 Albert Fowler Dunlap, “What School Bands Do for Modern Commu- 
nities,” Etude 40 (June, 1942), p. 381. 
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citizens an opportunity to participate in a community enterprise 
in which they are needed. 

Certain responsibilities should accompany the privilege of 
community service through music. The school music program 
has a challenge to interpret good music to the community and 
thus raise the standards of us all. Representing the school car- 
ries with it a responsibility which implies a fine type of group 
and individual citizenship. There is a challenge, also, to de- 
velop in audiences a deeper insight and sensitivity toward 
human relations through music. For example, the old type of 
minstrel show, with its accent on prejudicial stereotypes about 
the Negro, has no place in a democratic culture. On the other 
hand, the sympathetic interpretation of the music of all nations, 
religions, and cultures can help to deepen our understanding 
of other people. 

Finally, the wise music director will avoid exploiting either 
the public or the students as a result of his somewhat privileged 
position. He will seek instead to help build an integrated, all- 
school program of community service of which music is a part, 
but which also involves the rest of the faculty and student body 
and is truly representative of the school as a whole. It is pos- 
sible to "go overboard” in the matter of withdrawing music 
students from other classes for community appearances which 
may appear chiefly to abet the reputation of the music depart- 
ment. This error, and others of its kind, can be avoided by 


cooperative planning in terms of a total school program of 
community service. 


The Role of the Sponsor.— The preceding paragraph implies 
that the music director or sponsor has a responsibility to the 
rest of the faculty for building a better school program. He 
must resist the temptation to build a music program apart from 
the total faculty planning. Such separatism carries with it the 
seeds of its own ultimate destruction. The music teacher cat 
not afford to permit the erecting of barriers between himsel 
and his colleagues. He must be a teacher and a unit in tota 
professional planning, not the administrator of a separate pro- 
gram which competes with the rest of the school. 
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The task of working with large groups is always a chal- 
lenging problem in behavior and citizenship. Add the element 
of 100 noisy instruments and you have a special challenge 
to skillful group management. The secret of successful band 
or orchestra discipline lies in student responsibility for group 
conduct, as in the case of any discipline which carries over to 
life. Authoritarian or quasi-military discipline cannot provide 
growth in self-control. It can only insure order while the 
teacher is on hand. It may be the only recourse in the begin- 
ning, or even in subsequent crises when group behavior is out 
of control. In the long run, however, the students must learn 
to manage their own behavior if they are to grow up in this 
important regard. The music director who is also an educator 
will bend every effort toward the emergence of group leader- 
ship, the development of group-adopted and group-enforced 
standards of behavior, and constant evaluation by the students 
of their own growth in this important area. 

The music teacher must understand youth and be able to 
meet them on their own ground. He must really like to be 
with boys and girls, and to share their problems and interests. 
He needs a fund of patience and a sense of humor in order 
to win the respect and affection of young people. He must 
believe in their capacity, not only to play a trombone but to 
believe in the right values and to wish for the good life. In 
Short, the music teacher must be a good teacher, with an рна 
derstanding and love for boys and girls and for fine music, 
if he is to bring these two elements together. The special tech- 
niques of music instruction can be learned by anyone whose 
Philosophy and personality fit him to work with young people. 
Musical knowledge and skill in performance may be helpful, 
but are secondary in importance to an acceptance of boys and 
girls and the understanding of how behavior can be changed in 
constructive directions. 
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to the study of trees and plants than any book can furnish, 
The study of soil forms and geological development is made 
more interesting and concrete through actual observation in 
gravel pits and rock quarries. The weather station introduces 
students to an exciting new field of study, and the activities in 
game and fish management help to give reality to natural sci- 
ence. Investigation of the water system at camp opens up a 
whole realm of learning experiences in chemistry, physics, and 
sanitation. 

The following excerpt from the Michigan report for 
1948-49 suggests a few of the camp activities which contrib- 
ute to science concepts and skills: 


a) Game and fish management activities 

b) Developing a library, laboratory, and simple museum 

с) Understanding of forests and soil through visits to points of 
special interest 

d) Activities in geology through visits to stone quarry, gravel 
pits, ес. 

e) Weather station activities 

f) Making maple sugar 

g) Photography 

h) Study of stars 

1) Use of simple keys for identification 

j) Museum preparation such as preparing bird skins, foliage, and 
making casts of tracks 

k) Use of compass 

1) Activities involving land use and types of soil 

m) Sanitation ; 

п) Water testing 

0) Use of fish shocking equipment 

P) Study of poison plants and methods of protection 

q) Use of plants for food 

r) Use of fire-fighting equipment 

5) Development of nature trails? 


The Jackson Park School in University City, Missouri, t 
rived at the following problems for study in its (sixth gra% 
school camping program: 


f 
‘Youth Love Thy Woods and Templed Hills, State Departments ? 
Public Instruction and Conservation (Lansing, Mich.: 1949), рр. 19-2^ 
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1. The flowers, birds, and animals which appear in the spring in 
the midwest 

. The fish, frogs, and turtles which swim in Missouri streams 

. The trees in our woods 

. Poisonous plants, snakes, and insects which could be in our area 

. The rocks and soils in the surrounding countryside 

. State conservation laws, erosion, contour farming 


Auk w № 


All the above activities and many others which are carried 
on in school camps derive their real educative value as doing- 
activities in the conservation of resources. The wise use of 
human and natural resources is a purpose close to the heart 
of democratic living. Many observers of the American scene 
have deplored the waste and permanent loss of these resources. 
Vogt,* for example, has warned that our nation cannot survive 
unless our citizens are awakened to their responsibility for con- 
serving our land, forests, and minerals. Leaders in conserva- 
tion are convinced that adult education in this direction is less 
fruitful than the education of children and youth, and that 
actual experiences in conservation should therefore be a major 
motif of the school camping program. 

Services of this kind have been going on for many years 
prior to the inception of school camps. Millions of trees have 
been planted on both public and private land by school children. 
Agriculture and biology classes have performed important 
achievements in erosion control, landscaping, construction of 
pools and play areas and development of gardens, museums, 
bird-feeding stations, parks, and roadways. The school camp 
provides an intensive opportunity for these and similar service 
activities. 

The following list is suggestive of the varied services in 
conservation which youth have performed through participation 
in school camping: 


1. Improvement of the Camp 
a) Building a cabin 
b) Cleaning and redecorating 
c) Building trails 
. * William Vogt, Road to Survival (New York: William Sloan Asso- 
ciates, Inc, 1948). 
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d) Construction of roads and parking lots 
е) Erection of guard rails and beaches 
f) Improvement of beaches and mapping 


2. Reforestation 
a) Selective cutting and study of growth of timber 
b) Cleaning and brushing 
с) Scaling 
d) Planting of seedlings 
e) Hillside beautification 


3. Game Management 
a) Census 
b) Trapping 
c) Banding 
d) Deer drives 
e) Building brush shelters 
f) Planting game cover 


4. Fish Management 
a) Stream improvement 
b) Building deflectors 
c) Census-shock method 
d) Determining age of fish 
е) Study of food in lakes 
f) Sounding lakes for depth 
g) Prevention of stream and lake pollution 


. Fire-Fighting 


a) Use of power machinery 
b) Participation in actual fire control 


Un 


6. Soil Conservation 
4) Activities in erosion control 
b) Planting shrubs and trees to prevent erosion 
с) Observation of contour plowing 
d) Soil testing 5 


Я ichigan 
Ernest V. Blohm, Group Camp Supervisor of the мии 
Conservation Department, has called attention to the sig? 
cance of such activities as have been listed: 


5 Youth Love Thy Woods and Templed Hills, op. cit., p. 18. 
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In the calendar year, 1950, school children numbering 3,622 used 
state park group camps. Approximately 3,000 of them were in camps 
from three days to one week, pursuing education programs related to 
conservation and resources. The number of trees they planted to en- 
hance and beautify state park lands may easily be counted, as may the 
number of precious acres they salvaged from erosion. Tallies could be 
made of the yards of sand they spread for public beach improvement, 
and of the gravel for park roads and footpaths. It is possible to estimate 
the number of wild birds and animals which benefited from the shelters 
placed by student-campers. These gains could all be easily determined. 

The need for more trees, wildlife, and productive acres becomes in- 
creasingly more acute. It is the great concern of governments and na- 
tions, whose efforts are directed toward an understanding of the need. 
More laws and regulations are not a solution. But it will be solved and 
accomplished when people know and appreciate, and have learned about 
natural resources, and about the human dependence upon resources. 
Education will do it. It has begun in Michigan in school camp pro- 
grams. The learning process is one of seeing and doing, association and 
experience, The resulting knowledge and appreciation is—and will be 
—of profound understanding. The gain will be reflected in a richer life 
enjoyed in a wealthy land. This will be as easy to determine and meas- 
ure in the years to come as it is now to count the newly planted trees. 


Not only does the camping experience provide a natural 
basis for education in science and conservation; it is also a 
functional setting for communication. The writing of daily 
logs, trip reports, evaluations, and letters home provides experi- 
ences in prose composition. Poetry, too, is composed in the 
setting of nature which has been celebrated by so many poets. 
Literature about the out of doors is popular in camp. Story- 
telling, ceremonials, and pageants are a regular part of the 
campfires and of indoor evenings on rainy nights. Boys and 
girls have discovered that it is fun to write a description of 
the chipmunk perched on a log, chewing seeds. Early trails, 
bits of arrowheads or Indian pottery can stir the imagination 
and furnish a stimulus to creative writing. The language arts 
teacher who is looking for a natural motivation for creative 
expression will find it in the school camp. With little or no 


в Ernest V. Blohm, “School Camping Is Vital Education,” Bulletin of 
the М: ne Secondary School Association, XV, No. 5 (May, 1951), р. 46. 
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encouragement, boys and girls will seek to express the exciting 
experiences of forest and lake in stories, plays, and poems, 

Perhaps the most significant contribution of the school camp 
is in the area of social learnings. On this point, Earl Kelley 
has written: 


The school camping movement offers us an opportunity to teach 
democracy, responsibility, and citizenship in the best setting which has 
so far been devised. . . . Here children have an opportunity to do useful 
things together. They do their own planning, make their own rules, 
share in the necessary work, and play together. Each individual has to 
make his own way with his peers. Each has to meet his obligations and 
responsibilities if he is to retain his status. For what he shirks, his 
peers will have to do,” 


The camping program offers many opportunities for plan- 
ning and evaluating with others: precamp planning, choosing 
activities, making schedules, evaluating experiences with adults 
and other students, solving problems of real group living. It 
provides socializing experiences with those of other races, 
creeds, and social position; working, sleeping, and eating to- 
gether, singing and dancing and playing group games. It pro- 
vides a host of challenges to assume real responsibilities with 
others : building fires, cutting wood, cooking, cleaning, making 
beds, reforesting, building roads and beaches, improving the 
camp facility. It provides a genuine opportunity to participate 
in government, since the plans and regulations for the camp 
are democratically developed and enforced. It lowers barriers 
between teachers and students, between various ethnic groups 
between boys and girls. In short, it is an experience in demo- 
cratic group living. 

For those who are interested in certain content fields of the 
social sciences, the camp experience is a natural setting for 
geography and local history. Land use problems and reasons 
for population shifts become apparent from examination 0 
deserted farms and lumber camps. History comes to life in at 
ancient cemetery or a deserted pioneer farmhouse. Indian lore 
is stimulated by the environment. Study of local industries 

т Earl C. Kelley, Foreword to “Camping and Outdoor Education,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Sociology, XXIII, No. 9 (May, 1950), p. 499. 
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such as commercial fishing, lumbering, mining, and agriculture 
are natural in camp settings. 

Guidance and personality adjustment are facilitated by the 
time schedule and the setting of the school camp. A camp 
counselor writes: 


The setting of a camp makes for more natural and human relation- 
ships between campers and staff. Any lover of the out-of-doors, who 
has turned to the quiet of the country for relaxation and rest, can attest 
to the therapeutic value of outdoor life. Being away from the noise and 
clock-watching regimentation of city life assures a more relaxed rela- 
tionship between the counselor and the student. This all-important 
rapport is the very basis of good guidance and counselling. 

Camp life provides the counselor with the opportunity to study a 
youngster carefully, systematically, and continuously. Too often coun- 
selling in the traditional high school setting is limited to brief “snatches” 
of time between class periods, The interviewing is hurried and conse- 
quently loses much real effectiveness. Counselling in a camp, however, 
is free from pressure, and since the counselor “lives” with the students 
in his cabin group for twelve to fifteen hours a day, there is more op- 
portunity to more casually, yet quite carefully, study a youngster in all 
his moods, his actions, and inter-actions. 

A youngster in a camp setting relates well with his counselor. Pro- 
vided with the chance to work, study, play, eat, and relax in close asso- 
ciation with a mature adult who is really interested in the affairs of 
young people, helps a boy to speak frankly and openly of his problems, 
his needs, his pressure areas, as well as his hopes and his triumphs. 
Better counselling will naturally follow and the process of helping a 
youngster to solve his problems and improve his planning for life as an 
adult is made easier. } 

Smaller group in camp activities makes for better group guidance. 
The work groups, the cabin groups, and the classes are smaller than the 
traditional high school classes ; consequently each youngster has greater 
opportunity to participate in group process. The counselor, too, finds 
the smaller grouping more helpful for group guidance activities. 


It appears that the permissive climate of relationships in a 
school camp, combined with the smaller group-load and the 
longer period of contact, makes guidance more effective than 

8 Toby Welbourne, “Implications of the Older Youth Camping Program 


for Guidance and Counseling.” Bulletin 9 the Michigan Secondary School 
Association, XV, No. 5 (May, 1951), p. 
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dn the school situation. There is evidence, too, that the relation- 
ships developed in camp carry over to the school and persist 
throughout the student’s career there. Somehow, you can never 
quite feel the same about another person (even a teacher) after 
you have lived with him in camp for a week! 

Careful follow-up has revealed that these same relationships 
persist between peers, too. Personality changes which first ap- 
peared in.camp have persisted when camp was over and school 
routines were resumed. Interpersonal relationships and under- 
standing carry over from camp to school and community. 


Description of a Camping Program.—A typical camping 
program would involve the use of a permanently staffed, state- 
owned group camp. The staff might consist of a director, one 
or more cook-nutritionists, one or more internes from colleges, 
serving as counselors, and four of the regular classroom teach- 
ers who have the groups involved in their classes or home- 
‘rooms. The staff would also include several consultants from 
the State Department of Conservation who would serve 11 
certain special areas on a part-time basis. 

The campers would typically consist of two sections of stuw- 
dents from elementary rooms or high school homerooms, pe 
haps 65 in all, chosen on some rotating basis to permit all 
students eventually to have the camp experience for at least 
one week.? 

The program for the camp week might consist of some or 
all of the following activities, selected and planned by the camp- 
ers with their adult leaders : 


> 
1, Planning program 
a) Precamp planning 
b) Choosing camp activities and making schedules 
c) Precamp and postcamp evaluating 
. Camper and staff evaluation and planning 
. Group living at camp 
. Camper-teacher relationship 
. Opportunities to face social situations 
. Development of individual and group responsibility 


OQ ta Б ом 


In some programs, out of school, unemployed youth are also given 
camp experience, 


nien E. 
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Campers Repair Forest Roa 


Michigan Department of Public Instruction. (See 


page 274.) 
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7. Rendering service to the social group 
8. Personal development 
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9. Democratic participation, planning, and solving of group prob- 


lems 
10. Learning experiences in healthful living 
a) Food planning 
b) Learning about clothing 
c) Planning and building shelters 
d) Sanitation 
e) Exercise 
f) Rest and relaxation 
g) Opportunities for good mental health 


h) Development of aesthetic awareness of dignity of man, in- 


terdependence of nature. 
11. Work activities 
a) Improvement of camp 
b) Forest management 
c) Wildlife management 
d) Fish management 
e) Fire fighting and fire prevention 
f) Soil conservation 
g) Gathering useful data (weather, stream-flow, 
and ecological records) 
12. Recreational activities 


phenological 


a) Social: in camp (games, singing, dramatics, ceremonials, 


dancing, campfire programs) 


b) Outdoor: (hiking, cook-outs, camp-outs, swimming, boating, 


archery, skating, snowshoeing, etc.) 

13. Outdoor education activities 

a) Science 

b) Social science 

c) Language arts 

d) Mathematics 

e) Shop 

f) Homemaking 

g) Music, art, dramatics 1 


Activities might be scheduled in the following fashion dur- 


ing a typical week: 


10 Adapted from: Community School. Camping (Lansing, 
Department of Public Instruction; 1951), pp- 10-14. 
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Day Activity 
Sunday evening, . Planning by group, snacks 
Monday ........ Weather Station historical hike 


Sunset vespers 

Planning session and evaluation 

Singing, games, square dancing, snacks 
Tuesday ........ Fish conservation 

Evening cook-out 

Planning and evaluation 

Singing, storytelling, snacks 
Wednesday ..... Build brush piles for game 

Deer census 

Planning and evaluation 

Speaker, games, square dancing, snacks 
Thursday ....... Ax and gun demonstration 

Scaling and lumber mill trip 

Evaluation 

Storytelling, dancing, snacks 
Friday ......... Trip to Devil's Soup Bowl 

Noon cook-out and hike 

Evaluation 

Campfire, pageant, snacks 11 


Such a schedule would vary from day to day. The number 
of interesting and profitable activities is too great to sample 
in any one day. One day might see a ma jor work project such 
as bridge or road building, another, a lumbering operation, 
still another, a visit to an eroded hillside for a lecture and dem- 
onstration on erosion control. Games and recreation, too, 
would vary from day to day. In some camps a regular period 
for writing is provided. The program might be varied to make 
maximum use of visiting resource persons or to adjust to 
weather conditions. 

The cabin groups are often split so as to form program 
&roups containing both boys and girls. These groups then plan 
their activities from day to day, rotating with other program 
groups to make maximum use of available resources—both 


g, Adapted from Youth Love Thy Woods and Templed Hills, op. cits 
р. 22. 
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staff and natural facilities. Each program group elects officers 
and selects a name for the group. 

The program schedule for each day is usually arranged 
around three blocks of time—morning, afternoon, and evening, 
This is in contrast to the short periods still prevalent in sec- 
ondary schools. 


Site and Equipment.—In view of the cost of maintaining a 
winterized camp and of staffing it on a permanent basis, only 
a few schools have so far acquired such a property. In most 
states there is land available from the Conservation Department 
for payment of delinquent taxes. The cost of erecting an ade- 
quate lodge, with eating and sleeping facilities for seventy 
persons and sufficient space for work, study, and play is a con- 
siderable item in dollars. 

It might be remarked, however, that many schools have 
spent money for less useful purposes than a school camp. In 
some school districts an abandoned C.C.C. camp could be ac- 
quired and remodeled at not an unreasonable cost. Some 
schools have enlisted the cooperation of parent groups, teachers, 
and students and built their own facility. This method offers 
a fine opportunity for boys and girls to help select the site, 
construct the buildings, and set up the camp. Even when the 
camp is already available there are cooperative construction 
tasks which should not be overlooked—shelters, fireplaces, cab- 
ins, etc. The facilities should, of course, be available for com- 
munity use also. 

A variety of patterns exists for the use of a camp facility. 
Some of these patterns are (1) a school camp operated on a 
year-round basis by one school district, or by a group of dis- 
tricts, (2) rented camps, used by school groups at intervals and 
Staffed by the school, (3) summer camps, operated by one or 
more local districts, (4) day camps and other limited-period 
uses of owned or rented facilities, (5) use of state, federal, or 
county facilities on a rotating basis. 

The bulletin Community School Camps recommends, in 
general: 
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l. A camp facility should be planned for wide community use 
including schools, youth organizations, and other groups. 

2. One or more school districts or communities may join efforts in 
developing a camp. 

3. The state and other units of government should construct some 
camps on public-owned lands to encourage larger numbers of 
schools to start camping programs. 

4. Camps should be built for year-round use. 

5. Suggestions as to site and structure: 

4) Conducive to good educational practices, maximum use of 
natural environment, efücient administration, and wide use 
by all age groups 

b) Central heating, at least in northern states 

c) Toilets and showers adjacent to dormitories 

d) Provision for outpost camping (sleep-outs)12 


The Long Beach (California) Public Schools own a site 
in the San Gabriel Mountains fifty miles from the city. The 
camp consists of four dormitory-cabins, a large main lodge, 
and six small cabins for staff and visiting teachers. A shop 
and supplementary cabins for week-end visitors round out this 
excellent school facility. 

The following plans for a school camp were drawn up, after 
considerable research, by a group of teachers in a workshop. 
They are included here as suggestive of a facility which em- 
bodies most of the suggestions emerging from the experimental 
programs in Texas, California, and Michigan.!? 

A topographical map of the site will be useful for schools 
planning to develop their own facility. Such a map should 
show, on a large scale, all lakes, streams, springs, roads, utili- 
ties, timber, type of vegetation, and varying elevation. 

The trend in recent years has been away from large camp 
facilities, at least for dormitory purposes. The modern school 
camp is characterized by many smaller buildings, placed with 
an eye both to convenience and beauty. Sleeping accommoda- 
tions for each cabin group of eight persons are frequently 


_ 1° Community School Camps (Lansing, Mich.: State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, 1950). Я 

‚ 13 “Outdoor Education,” а report prepared by Ella Ann Vaughan, Wil- 
liam Sturgeon, Victor Lindquist, Harold Smead, and Edwin Rydell, Royal 
Oak Workshop Group Reports, January, 1950 (Detroit: Wayne University). 
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found. Health and safety standards are, of course, of vital 
importance in planning such aspects of the camp as drinking 
water, bathing facilities, sewage disposal, and kitchen sanita- 
tion. 


Organization and Supervision. The school camp is a part 
of the total educational program. As such, it should be devel- 
oped and operated on a nonprofit basis, under the supervision 
of the superintendent of schools for the board of education. 
An advisory committee representative of parents, community 
groups, teachers, and students can help to develop policies and 
support for the program. In large programs a supervisor of 
camping may be appointed as a regular member of the school 
staff. In others a small committee may serve this function. 

Careful preplanning and organization will help to avoid 
failures which sometimes deter the further development of 
programs. This advance planning should involve parents, teach- 
ers, and students. 

It is desirable to form the camp-use groups in such a way 
as to insure continuity of contact, which will help to realize 
the rich values inherent in outdoor education. An elementary 
school section, or a high school core class or homeroom is a 
logical group to provide this continuity. The teachers involved 
should go along with the group to camp, adding their services 
to those of the permanent camp staff. The total ratio of camp- 
ers to adults should be about fifteen to one for most promising 
results. No particular training is demanded of such teachers, 
if the camp director and permanent staff are competent, and 
specialized resource help is available from state agencies. The 
camping experience is in itself an invaluable in-service educa- 
tion for teachers. It will help them to understand children bet- 
ter and to become real participants in a social group. 

The entire school staff should help to plan the camping pro- 
gram, through a representative committee such as was pro- 
posed earlier. It should be regarded as an essential part of the 
school’s curriculum, in which all have an investment. It is im- 
portant to avoid the mistake of identifying certain teachers as 
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the favored few who “take the boys and girls out of classes 
to go camping.” 

The following steps seem important in developing a school 
camping program : 


1. Staff planning in which the administrators and teachers 
discuss the philosophy and purpose of camping in education 

2. Community planning 

3. Student planning 

4. Board of education approval 

5. Resource-use planning (securing camp and personnel, both 
permanent and temporary ) 

6. Planning camp activities 

7. Precamp planning sessions for camp staff 

8. Camper-teacher program planning ** 


Costs and Support.—A budget for a school camp should be 
submitted and approved as a responsibility of the board of 
education, like any other part of the educational program. Such 
a budget would provide for such items as the camp site and 
facility, if purchased or built; cost of equipment and material ; 
salaries of permanent staff: camp supervisor, director, nurse, 
cook-nutritionists, custodian-handyman and counselors; trans- 
portation; public relations ; and insurance. 

The family should assume the cost of food for the students 
while at camp. Those families which are financially unable to 
assume this cost may be assisted by social agencies or by service 
clubs or other community organizations. Sometimes the class 
group itself undertakes the responsibility of raising funds to 
insure that all can go to camp, but such campaigns are prob- 
ably not a sound permanent procedure. The board should as- 
sume the cost of instruction, in cases where it is in excess of 
the total salaries of the teachers who go to camp (for example, 
through the hiring of substitutes to carry the balance of a high 
school teacher's load while he is in camp with one of his 
groups). i 

Twenty secondary schools in Michigan reported costs 1n 


14 Adapted from Community School Camping, op. cit., pP. 27-28. 
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1950 for the average camper for one school week (five days) 
as follows: 


ТОО А Cu Pese i $ 5.92 
CEBIT EMAN А es 1.72 
Transportation е d Vase в, 1.96 
А er e ad. e 4.94 
Miscellaneous Ue e a Ee YI 63 
О I NUR B Igi 23:15:17 
Cost paid by each camper. . . . . 5.92 
Cost to school district. . . . . . $ 9.2515 


Of course the quality and scope of the program will deter- 
mine the cost. Better education costs money. Parents and other 
lay citizens, however, are usually enthusiastic about school 
camping and eager to support it. Like any other educational 
innovation, this support will develop best from careful plan- 
ning and continuous evaluation, involving all who are affected 
by the program. 


Relationship to the Community. It has been suggested 
earlier that the school-camp facility, in districts which can afford 
to own one, should be adapted to use by adult and youth groups 
throughout the community. Even where the facility is rented 
or borrowed, there is opportunity for making the camp expert- 
ence a community one. Organizations in the community can 
help to finance the program. Often parents have gone to 
camp as resource leaders. Community groups have visited the 
camp for a day or an evening to observe activities and partici- 
pate in planning. Follow-up evaluation has been directed at 
parents of participants as a standard practice, Continuous in- 
terpretation to the community is an important aspect of a sound 
program. 

Every effort should be made to insure that the program of 
outdoor education is a community program, not a sporadic ex- 
periment by a few teachers or an administration. One of the 
most interesting aspects of school camping as thus far devel- 
oped is this one of planning by all involved. It may be stated 


15 Community School Camping, op. cit., p. 27. 
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that the school camping movement is proceeding as an exem- 
plification of democracy in action. Perhaps that explains why 
it has received such wholehearted support in the communities 
where it has been tried. 


Evaluation.—In all the pilot programs in school camping 
there has been a major emphasis on cooperative evaluation 
of the experience. Both orally and in writing, both daily and 
terminally, students have been involved in evaluation of the 
significance of their experience in camp. Evaluative activities 
are carried on daily in discussion sessions of campers and 
teachers, usually at the end of the day, in camp council meet- 
ings, in a general (final) discussion on the last day of camp, 
in staff sessions after the campers have left, and in postcamp 
evaluation sessions involving students, staff, board of educa- 
tion members, and parents. 

Some of the values which boys and girls discover in their 
camp experience are illustrated by the following comments, 
written by Highland Park (Michigan) campers at the termina- 
tion of their week in camp: 


І loved the feeling of unity and loyalty in our group. 
h I hope I can go again and that every boy and girl gets a chance like 
this, 

We were glad to have boys and girls mixed together so we could get 
acquainted with each other. 

The counselors were real people, friendly, 
neering, bossy, and unreasonable. 

I had never prepared carrots and celery be 
а part in the preparation of a meal. 

I got a lot out of the daily evaluation sessions. А 

І have never learned much about the country before, because I live 
in an apartment in the city and have not had anyone to introduce me 
to “Mother Nature.” 

I was thrilled to yell "Timber !" as the tree was felled. : 

I want to come back to see the trees growing that I have planted." 


and one of us—not domi- 


fore—it was fun to have 


The school camping movement has developed rapidly d 
recent years, but it is still relatively in its infancy as a schoo 


Pe i ” b- 
.. Jean Baker, “Outdoor Education in the School Curriculum,” unpu 
lished Master's essay (Detroit: Wayne University, 1950), pp. 22-23. 
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activity. Many schools are providing experiences in summer 
camping. Quite a large number are experimenting with occa- 
sional weeks in camp at a state-owned facility. Only a few 
have developed year-round camping as a regular part of the 
curriculum in a facility owned and operated by the board of 
education. 

Yet there appears to be a definite trend in the direction of 
year-round school camping. The schools which have tried it 
have discovered that there are values in the school camping 
experience which cannot easily be obtained in the regular class- 
room. Not the least of these values lies in its contribution to 
democratic citizenship and responsible, rich social living. 

There are unsolved problems. We are still at the stage of 
wondering, in some schools at least, how these young people 
can “make up their biology lessons” after a week in camp. Not 
all teachers have as yet developed the skill to be successful camp 
citizens. Not all parents are pleased with democratic dormitory 
life in which differences of race or social class are disregarded. 
Not all boards of education have decided that the cost of such 
a program can be met. 

The rapid growth of school camps throughout the country 
indicates that such problems as these can and will be solved. 
Parents and teachers and students who have been at camp are 
sure that it is a worth-while educational experience. More than 
any other school activity, perhaps, the school camp offers youth 
the experience of learning democracy through doing, as well as 
talking democracy. It provides a rich learning because it is 
based on the realities of life, which our urban culture so often 


conceals and guards against. It is functional learning at its 
best. 
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Chapter 13 


THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY 


Introduction.—In the preceding chapter an account was 
presented of the many conservation services performed by stu- 
dents as a part of their camp experience. These services are a 
manifestation of a whole new philosophy of learning which 
has already carried schools rather far from the traditional, 
classroom-centered kind of education. In the school of yester- 
day, the lessons were learned from books, upon assignments 
made by teachers. The windows of the classrooms were built 
high to keep out the world which lay beyond the room. The 
community was left behind when one entered school. Even 
the present and future tenses were set aside in favor of the 
past. Learning was conceived of as a storing up of facts and 
a mastery of skills, not for use in the solving of real, present 
problems, but for possible use in a largely hypothetical future. 

Farnsworth Crowder has summed up the attitude of the 
lively adolescent toward this kind of education, in the follow- 
еи which he suggests а typical high school boy might 
make, 


When my grandfather was my age, he could shoe a horse, ride and 
drive, tan leather, build a log house, dig a well, cure ham, make adobe 
brick, play the accordion, and talk Mexican, He could do lots of things. 
I'm not saying I want to change places with my grandfather. I like this 
world fine. But I'd like to feel as if I belonged to it. As it is, I’m put 
out of the way in a corner, nine months out of every year. I’m sup- 
posed to read and listen and make believe and sit. Some day, when I’m 
grown and graduated, I can really get out and have a go at things. 
They say you spend a third of your life in bed. Well, if you spend an- 
other third sitting down, that doesn’t leave very much time to be up and 
doing.! 


1 Farnsworth Crowder, “Open Sesame,” The Rotarian (April, 1933). 
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For the past twenty years, a different kind of learning has 
been gradually emerging in our secondary schools. We are 
beginning to develop schools which are no longer classroom- 
centered, but which face outward to the community, the state, 
the nation, and the world beyond. The philosophy of this kind 
of learning was summed up some years ago by Paul Hanna in 
Youth Serves the Community. 


1. We wish first an education in, through, and for 
living in a democratic society and a changing world. 

2. We wish such an education as takes account of 
the fact that we are now consciously living in an eco- 
nomically interdependent world. 


3. We wish then an education, if possible of old 
and young together, to help us in the critical day 
ahead to bring about a better state of society in this 
country of ours.? 


In the effort to make use of the rich resources for learning 
which are at hand in every community, a series of bridges have 
been built outward from many schools : 


1. Classroom groups in almost every subject field have made 
trips to various places to study every aspect of community 
life. 

2. Classes have left the school to interview persons who have 
a contribution to make to problems which boys and girls 
were studying. : 

3. Classes have made actual surveys of trends or conditions in 
their community. | 

4. Classes and other student groups have performed important 
services for community improvement. 

5. Resource persons from the community have been brought 
into the school to aid in the study of problems. 

6. Resource materials from the community have been brought 
into the school as aids in the study of problems. 


2 Paul В. Hanna, Youth Serves the Community (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1936), pp. 12-13. Used by permission of Appleton- 


Century-Crofts, Inc. 
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7. The school has brought large and small groups of lay citi- 
zens into the planning of the educational program. 

8. The school has utilized such agencies as the Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, YMCA and YWCA, Youth 
Hosteling groups, and many others in the enrichment of 
the educational program. 

9. The school has drawn upon the resources of such com- 
munity groups as churches and service clubs in programs 
designed to enrich the education of youth. 

10. The school has reached out to serve youth not enrolled in 
school through recreational and vocational services. 

11. The school has enriched community life by offering a vig- 
orous program of adult education. 

12. The school has provided physical facilities and leadership 
as a center for community action. 


Many of these “bridges” from school to community have 
been presented in some detail in other volumes. Classroom use 
of the school trip or excursion, for example, has been a tech- 
nique of effective teachers for several years and has been well 
documented in professional literature? The same may be said 
of class surveys, use of resource persons in the instructional 
program, and school-community planning as a means of social 
interpretation. 

This volume is concerned specifically with enrichment of 
the secondary school through group activities. In this chapter 
a brief analysis will be made of the problems and techniques 
involved in using trips and excursions in the group activity 
program, utilizing community agencies, assisting out-of-school 
youth through group activities, and serving the community 
through such activities. 


Organizing School Trips.—The values of school trips have 
been well established in our better secondary schools. In 
summary, they consist of the enrichment of the school’s in- 
structional program by adding the resources of real life, the 
motivation of the learner through giving reality to the learn- 
ing process, the improvement of school-community relations 


3 See, for example, Edward С. Olsen's School and Community (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945). 
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through enabling the school to make an impact upon more lay 
citizens and groups, the clearer understanding of his community 
by a student, and the provision of actual experiences in plan- 
ning and social interaction for boys and girls. 

In the pursuit of such objectives as these, classes and clubs 
have sallied forth to observe and explore. Almost every aspect 
of the community has something to offer a group of alert 
youngsters. Health classes have studied the city’s water filtra- 
tion plant at first hand. Social studies classes have visited the 
city council meeting, the historical museum, and a host of other 
community agencies involved in our government and society. 
Homemaking and agriculture classes have built the school trip 
integrally into their curriculum. Science and mathematics 
classes, too, have set forth to study natural or physical phenom- 
ena at first hand. Even English classes in many schools have 
made a regular practice of nature trail hikes or other field 
trips as a prelude to creative writing.* 

School clubs, perhaps because of the greater informality of 
their procedure, have found it possible to utilize field trips al- 
most from their inception. High school grade-level classes have 
for many years planned a long trip as a culmination of the 
senior year. Chapter 4 included some discussion of these class 
trips as one kind of class activity. 

Another kind of school trip involves the selection of a group 
representative of the total school to pay an exchange visit to 
another high school, perhaps in a neighboring state. An exam- 
ple of this kind of exchange program is described in an article 
in Student Life A group of thirty boys and girls, from Con- 
cord (Massachusetts) High School, selected by a committee of 
the student council and faculty, made a trip by chartered bus to 
Hyattsville, Maryland. They were housed there for six days 
in the homes of Hyattsville students, and visited the school and 


how an entire learning sequence Was built 


Е А 1 bas of po * 
д A tudies is presented in the British Information 


around a series of community s 
Service film, Near Home. 

5 See pages 63-66. 

в “Educational Exchange, 
Secondary School Principals, 
1951), р. 5. 


” Student Life, The National Association of 
Washington, D. C, XVII, No. 4 (January, 
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surrounding places of interest. A month later a similar group 
of Hyattsville young people visited Concord for a week, The 
trips were financed by magazine drives. A period of corre- 
spondence among students of the two schools helped to pre- 
pare the two groups for the visits. 

With all these possibilities for using the community through 
field trips, certain problems may arise. Unless a plan is devel- 
oped for administering the trips efficiently, student groups will 
be competing with each other for the use of school buses. 
Certain places or institutions will be overrun with student 
groups and be unable to get any of their normal routines accom- 
plished. A few citizens may decide that they have been thus 
“pestered” long enough and close the doors to further visits 
Írom school groups. It is conceivable that the same place or 
agency may entertain two groups from the same school on con- 
secutive days—because the students and teachers involved were 
unaware of the others' plans. 

Accidents or misconduct on such a trip may seriously retard 
the program. Much of the value of the trip may be lost if 
either anarchy or ironclad control by the teacher prevails. On 
longer trips, such as were described in Chapter 4, it is clear 
that some additional problems are involved which will call for 
careful planning and coordination. 

None of these problems is insoluble, or should cause school 
people to avoid school trips. In every problem situation is а 
challenge to cooperative planning by students and teachers. 
Indeed, it is this very opportunity and challenge which makes 
the school trip a valuable group activity, If students are de- 
prived of the chance to plan because there are problems in- 
volved, a real educational loss will result. If a trip is attempted 
and the planning goes awry, or the students fail to observe 
decorum or courteous behavior, a real challenge is presented for 
evaluation and replanning—a challenge more real than any 
which could be derived from a textbook on citizenship. On the 
other hand, if the teacher assumes the iron hand and does all 
the planning and disciplining of the group himself, some gen 
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uine opportunities for social learning have been lost and the 
group might almost as well have stayed in school. In short, 
the school trip represents an important experience in group 
planning and group control, and those values can be guaranteed 
through proper organization and leadership. 

Coordination should be achieved at the school-building level 
by the use of the principal’s office (or that of an excursion 
coordinator in larger schools). All plans for trips to various 
places should be reported, perhaps on a regular report form, to 
the appropriate office. It is not essential to surrender to the 
office the responsibility for making all the necessary contacts. 
That may be an educational experience for students. The ad- 
ministrator can help, however, to insure that the arrangements 
for the trip are being handled efficiently and without unneces- 
sary duplication. He can provide a flow of information, per- 
haps through bulletins or personal contacts, to all teachers and 
student leaders, as to what trips are being made to what places, 
and by which school groups. Other functions which the trip 
administrator can perform are the educating of the community 
hosts or guides as to the purpose of the trip, developing support 
and enthusiasm in the community for the excursion program, 
insuring that details of trip planning are adequately taken care 
of, and spearheading the continuous evaluation of the school’s 
program of trips. 

Perhaps a student council excursion committee can provide 
the coordination of school trips more effectively than any one 
person. On such a committee should be representatives of all 
grade-level classes, one or more of the elected student officers, 
one or two teachers most interested and experienced in the 
school’s excursion program, and the principal or his repre- 
sentative. One of the faculty representatives may well be the 
director of school trips. Such a director should have adequate 
time allowed for the performance of the coordinating function. 

The following application for school trips has been proposed 
by Noma Reid as an aid to planning by the excursion commit- 
tee or the director: 


12. 


13. 


. Date of application 
. Class: Subject Grade Section. 
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APPLICATION FOR A SCHOOL TRIP 


. Teacher of the class. 


. Date you would like to take the excursion: 


M tensor Boo ATP day: 


. Where do you wish to go? State definitely all places, if more than 


one, and at about what time you wish to be at each place: 


pues tL Ey B e Ue TULIT ERU RE TREE n 


. How many pupils in the class ?. 
. How many plan to 20? 
8. Method of transportation: Walk — . Bicycle 


School bus_— 


City bus 
If you wish to take the school bus, what is the estimated dis- 
tance? 

Estimated time?  . What is the estimated total cost ?___— 
What will be the estimated cost per pupil ?. 


. Why do you wish to take this excursion? ———————— 
оуу will you prepare р арш 


11. 


Will your work in any other class be aided by taking this trip — 
Е И 


If so, have you discussed it with this teacher? —————— 


What hints does the class or the teacher have which will help the 
excursion director in making the contacts? Do pupils or teachers 
wish to make any of the contacts ?__>_>_>_$___ 


Application approved : 
Committee chairman 
Excursion director 


Principal 
Application not approved because: * 


а ” 1 Asso- 
т Noma Reid, “Educational Trips,” The Bulletin of € A 102 


ciation of Secondary T ad Principals, Washington, D. C 
(December, 1941), p. 
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Minor adaptations of the form would make it suitable also 
for school clubs or other student organizations which may 
make trips outside the school. 

Advance planning should include analysis of the place or 
agency to be visited, by a committee of students with the 
teacher, This committee can then help the entire group to 
make more efficient plans for the trip. A trip outline may be 
needed, listing the questions which the group hopes to have 
answered as a result of this particular trip. Advance planning 
will also deal with time and facilities for leaving and returning, 
behavior during the trip, assignment of various specific respon- 
sibilities, and leadership Toles. The group may wish to make 
an advance study, perhaps a rather detailed one, of the type of 
agency or establishment which they are going to see, as a means 
of acquiring sufficient background data for the excursion. 

Regulations as to conduct should be arrived at in advance 
also, Perhaps a code of conduct on trips should be coopera- 
tively developed by the student body and faculty, phrased by 
the excursion committee, and finally adopted by the student 
council. In the last analysis, however, the conduct on each trip 
will reflect the morale and interest of the particular group 
involved, which in turn depend upon complete participation in 
planning. 

In the same way, the support of the faculty depends upon 
the involvement of all teachers in planning and evaluating. Not 
all teachers are in favor of community-centered education. 
When a school trip takes a group of students out of certain 
classes, it is important that the teachers of those classes be fully 
involved in the planning. This is an important field for a total- 
school policy, which should be arrived at only through full dis- 
cussion and complete participation of the entire staff. The 
development of such a school policy can be stimulated by the 
trip director and the principal, but i+ must represent staff con- 
sensus if it is to be effective. 

Staff, student, and community support can be developed, and 
the trip program constantly improved, by careful evaluation. 
In some schools a “trip comment” form 1s used on which the 


students record their impressions of the trip. The comment 
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forms can be used by the group making the trip as a spring- 
board for group discussion and subsequently filed with the trip 
director as a contribution to the total evaluation record. Reid 
cites the following values as significant criteria of a successful 
trip: 


1. Factual knowledge is increased. 

2. Discussions which follow the trip are intelligently based on the 
information received. 

3. A desire for more specialization is indicated. 

4. Written reports show thought and an insight into the material. 

5. Concomitant activities are developed. 

6. Creative effort is evident through sketching, painting, writing, 
and composing. 

7. Dramatizations include elements of the trip. 

8. Vocabularies are enriched. 

9. Abilities are increased. 

0. Summaries, suggestions, and criticisms are prepared and filed 
for the use of others. 

11. Results are compared with the aims and objectives. 

12. Trip results cut across subject matter lines. 

13. Social behavior is improved. 

14. "Thank you" letters are willingly written. 

15. Genuine appreciation of the opportunity is expressed. 

16. Ideals are augmented and strengthened. 

17. Attitudes are modified or intensified. 

18. New friends have been made. 

19. Teacher-pupil rapport has been improved. 

20. Pupils and teachers want more trips. 

21. Pupils take more trips alone. 

22. Enjoyment is evident.? 


Cost of trips will vary, of course, in terms of the distance 
and the number of persons involved. Short walking trips of 
visits in the community using a school bus need involve no 
expense. Longer trips to other communities and other states Of 
countries may constitute a problem of finance. Each student 
may contribute a minimum amount, as in the school camping 
program, which may then be supplemented by allotments from 


8 Ibid., р. 78. 
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the activity fund or from general school funds.? In any case, 
care should be observed that no student be barred from or 
handicapped in full participation in a school activity because of 
his family's financial circumstances. In the case of such ambi- 
tious programs as the Marshall (Minneapolis) High School 
plan referred to in Chapter 449 or the senior trips to other 
states or countries, careful, long-range financial planning is 
indicated. 

If no funds are as yet available, or if other conditions render 
long trips inadvisable, the short walking tour is always feasible. 
Such a hike can pay rich dividends in stimulating ideas and 
enlarging student experiences. A college composition class 
strolls on the campus for an hour before each creative writing 
assignment. A high school science club makes monthly visits 
to the near-by weather station. A speech class visits the broad- 
casting studio. A core class makes a weekly hike up the school’s 
nature trail, and the students read poetry aloud while eating 
their lunch on the sand dune. In large cities, too, many chal- 
lenging experiences beckon to school groups from beyond the 
classroom walls. 


The city provides the content or curriculum of citizenship education. 
The city is the child’s textbook. Its treasures of parks and churches and 
museums are spread before him. In tours of factories he learns about 
industry. Hospitals, fire stations, civic offices, the water works are open 
to him, and his questions are encouraged. Slums and other civic follies 
are there, too, teaching an equally valuable lesson.!? 


One kind of school trip which is often overlooked is the bus 
ride to and from school, undertaken daily by hundreds of 
thousands of rural boys and girls. Every school day, from 
Maine to California, there is an aggregate hegira of rural 
youth which makes the pioneer westward trek of their grand- 


® See Chapter 14 for а more detailed treatment of the problem of financ- 
ing group activities. 
10 See page 66. . 

11 It has been pointed. 

D class encourages trips 0 

ossing, op. cit., p. 127. r Н 

E i m Kidd. "Citizens Are Made, Not Born,” Survey Midmonthly, 


LXXVIII, p. 135 (May, 1942). 


t that the longer block of time available to the 
rot f al kinds. See Roland Faunce and Nelson 
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fathers seem minor by comparison. These trips cover the same 
daily route, which causes many teachers and students to forget 
that the landscape and the wild life are everchanging, and that 
there is something to be learned in every ride through the 
country. Most of all, the opportunity for social learnings is 
overlooked. Here, for periods of thirty minutes to one and 
one-half hours, is a cross section of young America. How do 
they behave toward one another, toward the driver, toward 
others they meet on the road? Is their behavior courteous? Do 
they show some concern for each other’s welfare? Is there 
careful regard for the rules of safety? Does student leader- 
ship emerge to help the group to handle social problems? Does 
the group see the country through which they ride? 

These questions, and others like them, might well be asked 
by school people as they seek to capitalize upon the social and 
educational values of the daily bus ride. An important phase 
of student participation in schools which transport students 
should be the organization of representative government in the 
buses. The attitudes and skills of the drivers, too, deserve con- 
siderable attention in improving this kind of school trip. 

Youth hosteling, which is another kind of student trip not 
directly under the aegis of the school, will be discussed in the 
next section of this chapter. 

Possible parent objections to school trips have been cited as 
an obstacle to their use. It is true that parents and other lay 
citizens may object to programs which they do not understand, 
or which are poorly conducted and do not appear to contribute 

‹ anything of worth to the educational program. There is а 

‘ responsibility on the part of the school to interpret the school 
trip to parents through the school and community newspaper, 
the school bulletins, and such meetings of parents as the 
P.T.A. Even more valuable, however, is the actual involvement 
of parents in the planning, conduct, and evaluation of the trips. 
Parents who have taken part in the planning and who have 
accompanied the students on the trip are usually enthusiastic 
supporters of the excursion idea. 

A second source of community support comes from those 
who act as hosts and guides for the student visitors. He who 
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helps is often a friend as a result, Lay citizens are usually glad 
to take time to interpret their business or their work to eager 
student visitors, particularly when the students come prepared 
to show intelligent interest and acceptable behavior. 

Finally, the best interpreters are the students themselves. If 
they are enthusiastic about the trip, understand its purposes and 
connection with what they are otherwise doing in school, and 
evaluate its results intelligently, their parents will usually be 
warm supporters of the school trip, too. 


Out-of-School Agencies.—Since 1900 there has been a re- 
markable development of agencies concerned with youth wel- 
iare. Prior to this century the time-honored triumvirate of 
the home, the school, and the church sought to divide the child's 
time among them. To these three have recently been added a 
considerable number of other agencies: The Boy Scouts, the 
Girl Scouts, The Camp Fire Girls, YMCA and YWCA 
and their youth groups, the Hi-Y and the Girl Reserves, the 
Junior Red Cross, the 4-H Clubs and Future Farmers of 
America, the Boys’ Clubs and Girls’ Clubs, Junior Achieve- 
ment, the Key Clubs of Kiwanis, and Boys' State of the Ameri- 
can Legion. In addition to these lay groups, every church has a 
young people's organization, recreation departments maintain 
youth centers and out-of-school clubs, and thousands of neigh- 
borhood clubs for young people exist across the land. 

Most of these groups were developed to meet a real need. 
Most of them have a worthy purpose and an excellent record 
of youth service. The combined membership of the leading 
three (Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls) is over 2% 
millions. ; 

Some interesting questions are posed by the rapid growth 
of these out-of-school organizations. Since they appear to fn 
a genuine need, have not the schools been remiss in providing 
for the social, avocational, and spiritual needs of youth ? 
Should the schools adopt them? Cooperate with them? 
Ignore them? Oppose them? 1f schools are to cooperate with 
these organizations, what methods are advisable and to which 
organizations should cooperation be extended ? 
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In the first place, as the whole thesis of this chapter in- 
dicates, the school can no longer isolate itself from the com- 
munity. It is important to utilize any and all constructive 
educational forces which serve young people. In the second 
place, the school’s leadership and facilities can help to make 
these organizations more effective in achieving their goals. 
Finally, there will be better teamwork and less competition 
among the various youth-serving agencies if the school helps 
to coordinate them. 

Not all the organizations named seek to collaborate with the 
schools. The public schools are for all youth and must guard 
against sectarianism or commercialism. It would appear that, 
in most communities, church-connected youth groups should 
continue to meet and operate as church rather than as school 
organizations. Any group which is organized to make money 
for someone, or to spread a particular religious or political 
thesis, cannot operate in connection with the public schools. 
The same thing may be said of groups which practice racial or 
religious discrimination in selecting members. Membership in 
any school organization, as was pointed out in Chapter 6, must 
be open to all youth. 

With allowance for these reservations, it would appear 
proper and desirable for such organizations as the following to 
assume regular school status on the same basis as any other 
school club: 


Boy Scouts 

Girl Scouts 
Camp Fire Girls 
Girl Reserves 
Hi-Y 

Junior Red Cross 
4-H Clubs 
Future Farmers 


As a matter of record, most of these organizations already 
have school status in many communities. Other organizations 
may operate outside the school, but seek the school's support 
in publicizing their membership drives or carrying On their 
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projects. This service should be provided by the school if the 
organization meets the criteria already suggested: 


1. It must not be devoted to commercial goals. 

2. It must not be dedicated to partisan or sectarian doctrines. 

3. It must not discriminate as to race or religion in selecting 
its members. 

4. It must comply with the social ideals of democracy in its . 
mode of operation. 

5. It must seek to contribute to sound educational principles 
in the growth of boys and girls. 


One organization which appears to meet these criteria and 
to deserve the support of the schools because of its goals is the 
Youth Hosteling movement. Begun in Europe, it spread to this 
country as the American Youth Hostels in 1934. Its purpose 
has been stated as follows: 


To help all, especially young people, to a greater knowledge, under- 
standing, and love of the world by providing for them youth hostels, 
and by assisting them in their travels both here and abroad, over bi- 
cycle trails, footpaths, and byways.1$ 


Youth hostels, of which there are now over 250 in America, 
are inexpensive overnight accommodations for those who have 
passes as members of the group. Schools can promote the 
movement by organizing hosteling groups in the school, and 
helping to secure youth hostel facilities and house parents. A 
group pass for a school group can be obtained from American 
Youth Hostels at a very inexpensive rate. Tt can open the door 
to rugged, simple, democratic living for young Americans: 


Nor can the wonders of God be fully appreciated from a speeding 
automobile, Really to experience this is possible only for one who is 
content to depend on his own legs or his bicycle, who contemplatively 
and devotedly responds to nature with all his senses and knows what it 
means to be drenched the whole day in sunshine and the breath of 
winds,14 

18 Justin J. Cline, “Youth Hosteling: Social Travel Toward Democracy,” 


Educational Method, XX, No. 5 (February 1, 1941), p. 251. 
14 American Youth Hostel Handbook, 1936. 
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The youth hostel movement seems to deserve the aid of the 
schools as one of the important youth-serving agencies in the 
community. 

One device which has proved quite successful as a means of 
cooperation between schools and other youth-serving agencies 
is the community youth council. The National Committee on 
Coordination in Secondary Education proposed such a council 
several years ago. The council might well include representa- 
tives of the school administration, faculty, and board of educa- 
tion; the student council ; the social welfare and church groups; 
the parks and recreation departments, the library, business and 
labor groups, and the various youth-serving agencies of the 
community. Such a community youth council might be devoted 
to the coordination and direction of existing youth services and 
the development of new ones where needed. Efficiency and 
teamwork might result from this project, as well as continuous 
evaluation of the ways in which young people are being served 
in the total community. In such a project, or by some other 
similar means, the schools should take the lead in developing a 
sound community program of youth activities. 


Out-of-School Youth.— A neglected group of citizens is that 
large number who have left or finished school but have re- 
mained in the community. They have not yet made a mark or 
established a leadership role, and unemployment runs high 
among them. This is especially true of the millions who are 
school leavers. 

'To these young people the school owes a responsibility for 
helping them to live constructive, healthy lives. They need 
recreational opportunities, vocational guidance, and, above all, 
opportunities for civic leadership. A school which seeks to 
play a vital role in the community cannot neglect the young 
people, sixteen to twenty-five years old, who are not enrolled in 
school or college. 

Many schools have organized softball and basketball leagues 
for out-of-school youth. Some have gone farther and set Up 

15 “The Relationship of the Federal Government to the Education of 


Youth of Secondary School Age," The Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, XXV, No. 98 (April, 1941). 
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clubs and recreation programs designed to serve out-of-school 
youth. A few have developed current events forums and young 
citizens’ leagues, job placement and vocational counseling 
clinics, and premarital counseling centers. 

On the whole, however, little is being done for the “lost 
decade” from sixteen to twenty-five years of age. In cities they 
are left to the social workers and, all too frequently, the police. 
From this group largely come our lawbreakers and our unem- 
ployed. It seems useless for the schools to concentrate for eight 
or ten years on giving students a part in government and social 
affairs and then have over half our young people spend at least 
another eight or ten years in anonymous, second-rate commu- 
nity citizenship. The problem of out-of-school youth is one with 
which the activity program of the schools should deal vigor- 
ously and intelligently. If they must be barred from participat- 
ing in the present program, then schools should develop a 
supplementary afternoon and evening program especially geared 
to the needs and interests of out-of-school youth. One promis- 
ing development in this direction is the community college or 
thirteenth and fourteenth grades, which will make possible a 
more flexible and vital program for those not interested in the 
academic colleges. The adult education program of the schools 
can help, too, as can the increased use of school facilities by 
recreation and social welfare departments which work with 
young people. A community youth council, where one exists, 
might well turn its attention to the problem of providing suit- 
able activities for out-of-school youth. 


Serving the Community—Dean Ernest Melby stated the 
thesis of the community school several years ago: 


The important part about the social aspect of education is that edu- 
cational institutions cannot operate within four walls. They must, to be 
effective, be identified with their supporting communities. . .. The 
more closely an educational institution responds to the need of its com- 
munity, the more effective it will be.19 


16 Ernest О. Melby, “A Concept of Dynamic Education,” Educational 


Trends (June-July, 1938), р. И. 
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This thesis has been supported by recent trends in the devel- 
opment of community schools. Not only as a means of insuring 
school support, but also in order to enrich the education of 
youth, schools have increasingly moved toward community 
service programs. 

The preceding chapter related one kind of service which 
youth have performed and are performing for their commu- 
nity. Millions of trees have been planted, thousands of acres 
reclaimed, hundreds of parks, beaches, roads, and nature trails 
built by young campers. 

The students of the Wendell L. Willkie High School of 
Elwood, Indiana, developed a Youth Center in an old gymna- 
sium, furnished it by their own efforts, and govern its opera- 
tion by a five-member student board. This example is typical 
of thousands of youth centers which have been developed, since 
1940, across the country. An even more ambitious project is 
The Corral, a recreation center built, owned, and operated by 
teen-age students of LaGrange, Illinois. Incorporated as The 
Lyons Township Youth Organization, its building and equip- 
ment are presently valued at $50,000. The Corral has no debts 
and handles an operating budget of $7,000, of which 45 per 
cent is raised by dues, 15 per cent by dances, and 40 per cent 
by an annual variety show. The Corral is housed in a former 
garage, remodeled in knotty pine and furnished in harmony 
with its ranch motif. All authority, final decisions, and action 
rest with the board of directors elected from the four high 
school classes, 

The Corral is also used occasionally by civic groups or entet- 
prises which benefit the entire community.!* ; 

In 1936 Hanna reported an impressive array of community 
services performed by youth, of which the following are a few 
examples, ў 


1. Youth Contributes to Public Safety 
Organization of schoolboy patrols 
Conducting of safety campaigns by students 
Erecting highway markers 


„27 The Corral Story (mimeographed report, LaGrange, Ill.: Lyons Town- 
ship Youth Organization, 1951). 
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Fire-prevention inspection 
Better-housing campaigns 
Planning safe Hallowe’en 


2. Youth Contributes to Civic Beauty 
Planting “Junior” gardens 
Beautification of vacant lots 
Cleaning out gutters 
Destroying breeding places of insects and rats 
Conducting war on tent caterpillars and tussock moths 
Organizing home-forestry demonstration projects 
Lawn improvement 
Flower gardens 
Constructing playgrounds 
Bird sanctuaries 
Improving school grounds 
Building parks 
Surveying unsightly city features 
Building community center, Boy Scout headquarters, etc. 
Developing plan for parking 
Reforesting public lands 


3. Youth Contributes to Community Health 
Surveying unsanitary conditions 
Distributing health leaflets 
Conducting health inspections 
Conducting cleanup campaigns 
Organizing campaign for smoke abatement 
Providing clothing for children’s home 
Planning low-cost health menus 
Campaigns against tuberculosis, and anemia 
Reducing infant mortality 
Removing poison ivy, ragweed 
Securing covered garbage cans 


4, Youth Contributes to Agricultural and Industrial 
Improvement 
Using improved agricultural methods on demon- 
stration plots 
Ditching to carry off rainfall 
Developing community welfare garden 
Controlling pests 
Loaning faucet repair set 
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Reconditioning cars 
Building school bus 
Making cribbage boards for Red Cross 
Improving cattle, pig, and shéep stock 
Building roads 
Demonstrating grafting 
Introducing new crops 
Improving wheat yield 
Developing model farms 
Building and furnishing a school 
Developing industrial product exhibits 
Conversion of junk materials 
Distributing fruit and vegetable seeds 
Feeding birds 
Improving egg production 
Developing community repair shop 
Rebuilding farms 

. Repairing farm machinery 
Operating cooperative cannery 
Improving home furnishing 
Improving dairy methods 
Increasing butter fat yield 


5. Youth Contributes to Civic Arts 


Broadcasting programs for civic improvement 
Distributing books 

Writing plays 

Presenting art exhibit 

Developing children's theater 

Campaigning for library funds 

Making Braille books 

Sending greeting cards to blind and sick 
Organizing community symphony orchestra 
Assisting as playground directors 

Building toys for poor children 

Decorating and furnishing model apartment 


6. Youth Contributes to Local History, Surveys and 


Inventories, and Protection of Resources 
Developing community museum 
Surveying housing facilities 
Conducting public opinion polls 
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STUDENTS HELP Burp a COMMUNITY CRAFT CENTER. 
Concord (Michigan) Public Schools. (See Chapter 13, page 309.) 
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Writing history of community 

Writing about local natural history, local herbs 
Surveying cultural and recreational resources 
Surveying tree varieties in community 
Surveying racial and nationality backgrounds 
Surveying delinquency conditions 

Conserving birds, soil, plants, and wild life 18 


Olsen’s School and Community Programs presents direct 
reports of dozens of. projects involving community surveys, 
field studies, school camping, service projects, and work expe- 
rience in which youth play the leading role. Some of these 
accounts are of a single project which the students in one 
school undertake for community study and improvement, 
Others, such as the Holtville (Alabama) High School program, 
include in one report the whole story of enriching community 
life through a dynamic school activities program. Among 
other service projects, the students and teachers of Holtville 
High School developed a community frozen-food locker, 
slaughter house, cannery, hatchery, water reservoir, home- 
wiring service, peanut picker, mowing machine, power press, 
tractors, combine, grist mill, power sprayer, furniture shop, 
barber shop, beauty parlor, drug laboratory, theater, bowling 
alley, and game and book library. у 


Today there’s a new spirit in Holtville. Farmers like to ride past the: 
terraced land, the fields of wheat and oats as well аз cotton, the peach 
orchards, and the barnyards alivé with fat hogs, pure-bred cattle, and 
fine chickens. Their wives take pride in clean painted homes set in 
green landscaped lawns. Families are healthier because they eat better 
and more varied meals. At the same time, the boys and girls are solidly 
sold on Holtville. They know it's a prosperous, upstanding community 
because they made it that way themselves.!? у 


Some of the projects in this rather astonishing list were 
undertaken as projects in agriculture, and homemaking classes. 
18 Paul В. Hanna, Youth Serves the Community (New York: Appleton. 
Century-CEUEMS Inc., 1936), Headings, pp- 42-221. Used by permission © 
ton- 2 ў 
ора of Prentice-Hall, Inc. from School and Com- 


19 Reprinted by permission 3 
munity ии ber Edward G. Olsen (ed.). Copyright, 1949, by Prentice: 


Hall, Inc., New York, pp. 16-17, 229-406. 
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Others were club projects, while still others were total school 
undertakings in which every student and teacher had an im- 
portant role. 

Community service projects do not need to be assigned or 
required by teachers. They develop naturally from such steps 
as the following: 


1, Awareness of the need for some kind of community serv- 
ice or improvement 

2. Survey of the situation to determine exactly what needs to 
be done 

. Planning the project 

. Carrying out the plan 

. Evaluating the achievement, which often suggests 

. A new need, out of which a new project emerges 


Amb o 


To permit and encourage the development of this cycle of 
community service, the school program must be kept flexible 
in all its phases. Factors which tend to keep groups of young- 
sters on a predetermined course—whether these factors are 
textbooks or courses of study or school traditions or unimagi- 
native school leadership—will limit the community service pro- 
gram. 

Administrators and teachers must be community-minded: 
interested, alert, public-spirited, and full of faith in young 
people. The community must understand what is going on and 
share in planning and evaluating it, 

As for opportunities for such service, they are unlimited. 
Every city neighborhood, every village and farming area is in 
need of services which will make it a better place in which to 
live. It.is the essence of good citizenship to assume such 
responsibilities, with others, for the general welfare. у 

Young people are keenly interested in group activities which 
improve their school and community, Such service appeals to 
the idealism, enthusiasm, and team spirit which are character- 
istic of the teens, and richly benefits the school. It gives learn- 
ing a climate of reality, capitalizes upon real interests and needs, 
and furnishes a host of genuine stimuli for good group activity. 
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Boys and girls are citizens, too. They can be good ones if 
they are given a chance. The experience of assuming responsi- 
bility for community improvement is an ideal preparation for 
adult citizenship. Democracy stands in dire need of citizens 
who can look about them, discover a community need, and 
then work together to develop a better life for all. 
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Description of a unique school program designed to meet the needs of 
a rural community. 

Youth Learns to Assume Responsibility. Michigan Secondary School Cur- 
riculum Study. Lansing, Mich.: State Department of Public Instruction, 
1944. Pp. 93-107. 

This publication of the Michigan Secondary School Curriculum Study 
describes projects in which young people show initiative and responsibility 
in carrying out projects of service to school or community. 


Chapter 14 
ADMINISTERING THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


It should be evident from the discussion of the various stu- 
dent activities in the preceding chapters that the activity pro- 
gram of a modern high school is a complex thing involving 
for its successful operation the effective cooperation of many 
individuals—pupils, teachers, administrators, and, in many 
instances, parents and other members of the community. There 
are problems of sponsorship of the various activities, of sched- 
uling, of the distribution of opportunities for participation in 
activities, of providing funds and administering what, in many 
schools, is a business project of some magnitude, of interpret- 
ing the place of this phase of modern education to pupils, 
teachers, parents, and the community at large. This is a chal- 
lenge to the leadership of the principal, on whose shoulders the 
responsibility for smooth operation of the program and for 
harmonious relationships rests. Certainly, without the active 
support and encouragement of the responsible administrator, no 
activity program is likely to succeed for long, no matter how 
devoted the sponsors or how eager the student body. In large 
measure, the success of the activity program will depend upon 
the leadership and vision of the high school principal. 

To say that the principal is responsible, however, is not to 
suggest that he must “run the show.” The modern concept of 
effective educational administration is one of democratic leader- 
ship, not autocratic control. A school is an organism, not a 
machine. A sound educational program. calls for the harmoni- 
ous cooperation of all those involved in its operation, working 
toward a common goal and under conditions which make it 
possible for each one to make his maximum contribution. The 
principal's role is one of coordination, stimulation, and provi- 
sion of conditions conducive to success. 
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The acceptance of this role on the part of the principal carries with 
it certain definite connotations. In the first place, it suggests a different 
attitude toward the determination of school policy. The principal has 
no monopoly on sound professional technique or educational philosophy. 
In the long run that administrator will accomplish most who frankly 
recognizes this fact and encourages members of his staff to help in 
shaping educational policies and to take responsibility for them, The 
spirit of a school and its fundamental policies should be the expression 
of the educational philosophy and professional aims of the staff, The 
principal is “the responsible leader of the school.” As such, it is his 
duty to provide the means of expression for this philosophy and these 
aims, His task is that of coordinating the activities of the various mem- 
bers of the staff so that they may lead toward a common goal and not 
result in a number of divergent and unrelated activities. 

It may seem at first glance that when a school is organized on so 
democratic a basis and the responsibility is shared by so many different 
individuals, there is very little left for the principal to do. The contrary 
is likely to be true. The value of the democratic organization is to be 
found in group morale, in the accumulation of the best thoughts and 
energy of the entire staff, and in the development of a momentum which 
provides for continuity of program. The plan will require more rather 
than less time on the part of the principal, but the time will be utilized 
in a different manner. The principal’s day will be made up largely of 
a schedule of committee meetings and conferences with teachers and 
pupils responsible for the various activities, The principal must draw 
together the various strands which compose the pattern of democratic 
administration and weave them into one continuous fabric, a task re- 
quiring a maximum of patience and of tact.! 


The concept underlying the effective administration of the activ- 
ity program is one of teamwork.? à 
Basic to the success of an activity program which will enlist 
the wholehearted cooperation of the staff, operating as a team, 
is a unifying philosophy accepted by all. The essential elements 


1Edgar G. Johnston, “The Principal as Coordinator,” The School of 
Education Bulletin, University of Michigan (January, 1931), pp. 52-54, s 

? The most penetrating analysis of the principles involved in a d 
cratic. program of administration and supervision which has come to р 
attention of the authors is the volume Supervision for Better Schools ту 
Kimball Wiles (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950). Wiles presents ne 
pervision as skill in leadership, in human relations, in group process, an oni 
evaluation. The entire volume will repay careful study by the principal с 
cerned to exemplify the best in democratic leadership. 
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of such a philosophy have been presented in Chapter 1. They 
include a thoroughgoing commitment to democratic values, 
recognition of the unity of the educational program and of the 
important part student activities may play in it, a willingness to 
carry a full share of the responsibility for success of the pro- 
gram, and an abiding faith in young people. 


Administrative Organization—While determination of ma- 
jor policies should involve all members of the staff, as well as 
the student body, and the principal carries the chief administra- 
tive responsibility, it will be necessary to delegate various de- 
tails of administration. Some schools carry out this function 
through a director of activities who arranges schedules, pro- 
vides the machinery for smooth operation of the activity 
program as a whole, serves as adviser to the sponsors of the 
various activities, and initiates procedures for evaluation and 
restudy of the activity program. This responsibility may be 
given to a committee of the faculty, whose chairman serves as 
coordinator. In a small school with limited staff, the principal 
will probably serve as director and the faculty operate as a 
committee of the whole on student activities. 

In any case, the director's function should be recognized as 
one of assisting teachers and assuring a unified approach to 
problems of activity development. The provision of a director 
of activities should not be permitted to minimize the importance 
of the individual sponsor or the collective responsibility for 
policy determination. Even more important is preservation of 
the integrity of pupil initiative and responsibility. The director 
will work in close cooperation with the student council and its 
various committees which should play a major role in the 
administration of student life. 


Participation Is Poorly Distributed.—Our goal for second- 
ary schools in America is a fine and lofty one. We dream of 
the high school as a democratic institution to which all the 
people send their children and which all citizens help to support. 
In theory, there is opportunity to change one's social-economic 
level through education, and an equal chance for all to partici- 
pate in the school activities. 
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Unfortunately, we do not always achieve this excellent goal, 
As has been earlier pointed out,’ participation in school activi- 
ties is poorly distributed. A few students are appointed or 
elected to many offices, “make” the varsity teams, and accumu- 
late a truly imposing array of leadership roles throughout their 
high school careers. Others may join one club or represent the 
school in one activity. A considerable number just go to their 
classes. The latter group constitute a significant percentage of 
our numerous school leavers. 

Furthermore, the 50 per cent who drop out of school before 
graduation are largely from the underprivileged economic 
group. Bell’s study in Maryland revealed that the odds were 
eight to one in favor of the well-to-do pupil so far as his 
possibility of finishing high school was concerned. The New 
York Regents’ Inquiry 5 disclosed that over two-thirds of those 
who dropped out of high school were from poor families. The 
Illinois Curriculum Program conducted a Holding Power 
Study ° in 1947-48 which found that 72 per cent of the pupils 
who left high school came from lower-income families. The 
Extra-Class Activities Study conducted by the Illinois group 
further revealed that upper-income youth participated in school 
activities in more than twice the proportion of the poorer youth. 
In one school this ratio was 6.5 to 1, 

It is evident that the accident of birth, among other factors, 
influences participation in school activities. 


Eligibility Rules.— In the effort to distribute participation 
more evenly, a number of plans have been tried in various 
schools. In some schools eligibility rules are established for 
different activities, Athletic participation is almost universally 
governed by certain eligibility provisions—scholarship, age, and 
number of semesters enrolled being the most widely used cri- 


3 See Chapters 2 and 4. a 

*H. M, Bell, Youth Tell Their Story (Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1938), p. 140. 

5R. E. Eckert and T. O. Marshall, When Youth Leave School (New 
York: The McGraw-Hill Book Со., Inc., 1938), р. 72. ; p 

oH. C. Hand, Principal Findings of the 1947-1948 Basic Studies of. i 
Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program, Bulletin No. 2 (Springfield, 
Ill.: State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1949). 
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teria. A typical state plan requires the athlete who participates 
in interscholastic events to have passing grades in fifteen semes- 
ter hours of subjects, both currently and for the previous 
semester’s final grades, to be under twenty years of age, and to 
have been enrolled for no more than eight semesters since leaving 
the eighth grade. 

Scholastic provisions have been extended also to many school 
clubs and to student council membership. It is still common to 
find а “С” average required for election to the student council. 
Many school clubs have requirements such as age, sex, or pre- 
requisites in the form of related classwork. Some school clubs 
are even limited to residents of certain subdivisions. Some 
clubs still retain the elective system and perpetuate existing 
cliques and other in-groups among the students, Journalism, 
debating, and dramatic activities are often the special preroga- 
tive of “B” students in English. 

It is possible that carefully designed eligibility rules may be 
necessary in athletics, to insure that participants are bona fide 
students in the school which they represent. The scholastic 
provisions, however, should not be extended to intramural 
sports if we wish to give all students a chance to participate in 
activities. If certain clubs or school activities cannot operate 
without a minimum mastery of a skill or field of knowledge, 
they are no more functional than the traditional classroom. 
Such provisions appear unnecessary and indefensible in the 
light of our goal of providing every student an opportunity to 
pursue a hobby or interest or engage in social activities with 
his peers. The scholarship limitations seem invalid and even 
harmful, since they usually ban the very boy or girl who most 
needs the experience of school activities, In the case of the 
student council, it has been pointed out earlier ^ that school 
marks are a poor criterion for selecting school leaders in the 
realm of government. It is quite possible that for many stu- 
dents now enrolled in our schools the most valuable educational 
experience they will or can receive will be that obtained from 
participation in certain extracurricular activities. To cut such 
a student off from those experiences on a basis of his marks 


T See Chapter 3. 
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may be merely to sever the one live contact he has with signifi- 
cant educational experience. 

It is often argued that such scholastic provisions are needed 
to insure that the student will not lower his marks by excessive 
tire spent on school activities. This argument has been proved 
invalid by a number of studies. McKown % quotes evidence 

. from six separate studies, all indicating that there is no evidence 
that participation in extracurricular activities affects school 
marks. 

It is probable that interest in an activity is a sufficient cri- 
terion for admission to it, at least in the case of clubs and 
activities which do not involve interschool competition. Eligi- 
bility requirements have the effect of limiting participation to 
those who least need the experience. 

Provisions regarding participation have certain legitimate 
purposes: 


1. Limiting the overactive student who dominates every school 
activity may be a boon to him and to other students alike. 

2. Guiding the selection of activities is as important as guid- 
ance in the selection of classes or courses. Such guidance 
can be facilitated to a degree by administrative provisions. 
It is probable, however, that rules and regulations play 4 
minor role in implementing the guidance function. 


Point Systems and Awards. —— One study ? of five selected 
high schools enrolling 3,581 students showed that about one 
fourth of the students did not take part in any school activity 
at all during their high school career. Forty-four per cent took 
part in one activity or more. Two per cent, on the other hand, 
participated in nine or more different activities during high 
School. 

In an effort to extend participation more widely, many 
schools have adopted point systems, of which there are three 
main types. In the first plan a simple numerical limit is placed 
upon the number of activities in which students may participate 

5 H. C. McKown, Extra-Curricular Activities (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1937), p. 661. 


9]. Lloyd Trump, High School Extracurriculum Activities (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1944), pp. 76-77. 
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in any given semester. A second plan divides school activities 
into major and minor ones and then limits the number of each 
which a student may carry. In a third plan the activities are 
rated according to points and the pupil is limited in the number 
of activity points which he may carry. This point system, De- 
cause of its flexibility and adaptability to a variety of purposes, 
is the most popular. 

Not all schools having point systems limit the student to any 
given maximum number of points. It seems reasonable to pro- 
vide some such limit to the amount of activity which a student 
may undertake in order to avoid both overloads and usurpation 
of positions. What limit shall be set? Obviously the answer 
will differ in different schools. Activities may be named alike 
and not be at all similar in the amount of time and attention 
demanded, There should probably be a careful survey made in 
each school of such factors as (1) time available for activities, 
(2) opportunities available for participation, (3) amount of 
time, in school and out, which each activity demands, (4) im- 
portance attached to the activity by the student body, (5) rela- 
tion of the activity to classroom instruction, which may affect 
the factor of time investment. Such a survey might be made as 
one phase of an over-all faculty and student study of the 
school’s activities program. The Alma (Arkansas) High 
School recently conducted such a study, beginning with the 
need for a factual history of all school activities. Information 
was filed in Activities Folders as it was collected by students 
and teachers. A point system might emerge from such an all- 
school survey.7° 

Wray ™ describes the point system in use in the Crafton 
(Pennsylvania) High School, which allots points ranging from 
one for homeroom officers other than president to twelve for 
editor of the yearbook or newspaper. A typical provision 
seems to be that no student may carry a total of more than 
fifteen or twenty activity points each semester. Letters or pins 
Be a дна Ване 


& E - H d. jy P 
rn R Dy ay, “An Activity Point System in Operation, School Activ- 


ray, 
ities, VIII (February, 1937), pp. 258-59. 
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are sometimes awarded to the students who acquire an excep- 
tional number of points. In some schools the athletic letter has 
given way to an “activities letter,’ awarded on a basis of the 
point record. In others an attractive activities pin constitutes 
the award. Other awards used in some schools are certificates 
of merit (sometimes accompanied by a small replica of a size 
suitable for the purse or billfold), congratulatory letters, and 
college scholarships. 

When the system of major and minor activities is used, the 
student may be limited to two majors each semester, or one 
major and two minors, or four minors, Examples of activities 
designated as major and minor in a number of schools are as 
follows: 


Major MINOR 

Football Golf 
Basketball Swimming 
Baseball Tennis 
Track Oratory 
Debate Declamation 
Student Council School clubs 
Class or homeroom president Class or homeroom officer other 
School officer than president 
Editor, newspaper or yearbook Glee Club 
Athletic manager Class play 
Chairman, all-school committee Band 

Orchestra 


In an effort to guarantee a minimum of participation, some 
schools have translated the above point scales into credits. Ina 
few schools a minimum number of such credits is required for 
graduation. Reavis and Van Dyke” reported in 1933 that 
about one fourth of the 224 schools in their study gave credit 
for school activities, and only 4 per cent of the schools re- 
quired such credit for graduation, The practice of giving 
activity credits has become more general since that date, but 
few schools require a minimum number. In some schools the 

12 William C. Reavis and George E. Van Dyke, Nonathletic Extracur- 


riculum Activities, Bulletin No. 17, National Survey of Secondary Education 
(Washington, D. C.: The United States Office of Education, 1933), рр. 36-9" 
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activity credits are added to the honor points for marks re- 
ceived for classroom work and a minimum number is then 
required. One school, for example, requires a minimum of 125 
*honor points" for graduation, and provides for the awarding 
of such points on a scale of fifteen for a final "A," ten for a 
“В,” five for а “С,” and опе to six for each school activity 
participated in or office held per year. 

Requirement of extracurricular participation appears to vio- 
late the interest factor on which the program is chiefly justified. 
It tends to reduce school activities to the level of required 
courses, The appeal of real interest and the development of 
initiative are among the strong points of a good activities pro- 
gram. Such interest can be inspired but not compelled. 

The provision of activity credit, however, seems in harmony 
with the concept that all educative experiences should have an 
equal place of deserved merit and honor in the total school 
program. For many youth the experiences in clubs and other 
activities will provide their most valuable education during 
their high school career. They may well ask why such experi- 
ences are not therefore equally deserving of rewards, if schools 
are to continue to retain credits and marks for classroom work. 


Guidance.—A further justification for a point and credit 
system for out-of-class activities lies in the fact that it facili- 
tates guidance by systematizing the records kept for such 
participation. Perhaps the most potent force in distributing 
participation im activities is not the eligibility rules or point 
systems, but wise guidance by teachers and counselors. It is as 
much the function of a guidance program to assist the student 
in the planning of activities as it is to aid him in the election 
of classes, The core or homeroom teachers are likely to play 
an important role in this process. It is at this point that stu- 
dents can be counseled to engage in more activities or in less, 
or to select activities in the light of their contribution to indi- 
vidual development. Data on students’ interests, too, will be 
helpful in this choice of activities. A good homeroom or core 
teacher will acquire such data and use them constantly in 
helping students to plan their activities programs, 
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In an effort to provide the homeroom teachers with up-to- 
date information about the school activities program, many 
schools use regular “activities bulletins’ to teachers, For ex- 
ample the Warren Central (Indiana) High School distributes 
a “Weekly Bulletin” on the extracurricular program and other 
matters of current importance. A sample issue carries such 
items as the coming basketball game, the weekly club schedule, 
the audio-visual aids schedule, the Opportunity Hour, the 
schedule for campus care, junior play dates and “The Sock 
Hop.” 

The Austin (Minnesota) High School issues a fall bulletin 
to homeroom teachers on the opportunities and regulations of 
extracurricular participation. The bulletin lists each club and 
activity, with a paragraph of description dealing with such 
matters as who is eligible, who sponsors the activity, when and 
where it meets, and its purpose. The Austin High School 
“Teachers’ Manual of Information” is a more detailed, sixty- 
page directory which includes a complete analysis of the school’s 
activity program intended for the teachers’ orientation, and 
hence that of the students also. 

The club sponsors and coaches have a contribution to make, 
too. They can help to orient the new student to the rather 
bewildering array of activities which confronts him as he enters 
a new school. Many core classes provide a period of such 
orientation at the beginning of the new school experience. The 
school handbooks and special editions of the school paper are 
used as text materials. Club sponsors come in to explain the 
purpose and nature of the various clubs. Older students, too, 
are used in this program. The editor of the paper, the captain 
of the football team, the cheerleaders, the president of the 
science club—all have a story to tell about how to join an 
activity and why it might be interesting or helpful. 

In many schools the students are cordially invited to attend 
the first few meetings of school clubs or activities in order to 
find out what it is all about, and with no commitment to 
remain. In other schools it is an annual custom to present an 
activities assembly for all students early in the year, at which 
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the programs of various school organizations are presented by 
representative students. Many schools plan frequent follow-up 
assemblies to interpret various activities and arouse student 
interest in them. 

The school handbook can help materially to extend informa- 
tion about school activities. As was indicated in Chapter 8, 
such guidance information is an important aspect of the total 
school and fully justifies a subsidy for the handbook by the 
board of education as supplementary instructional material. 
Some schools have also published a special bulletin on school 
activities which is distributed and discussed in the homerooms 
at the beginning of each school year. Planned publicity in both 
the school and community newspapers can also be helpful in 
extending interest and understanding which can increase par- 
ticipation. 


Surveys of Student Interest—Some studies have indicated 
that students’ failure to participate in school activities is due, in 
part, to the fact that they found no activity which interested 
them, Since the activity program is based on student interest, 
such a condition can only result from the perpetuation of 
organizations and clubs which have lost their appeal, and the 
failure to develop new ones. Continuous evaluation of the 
activities program is needed. Some techniques for such evalu- 
ation are suggested in the next chapter. One device which is 
easy to use and can produce significant data is an annual survey 
of students’ extra-class interests. Indeed, the entire activities 
program should probably emerge from such a survey of both 
students’ and teachers’ interests, repeated annually. No activity 
should acquire a sacred or perpetual place in the program unless 
it meets a genuine need and is geared to student interest. There 
should always be a place for new clubs or activities in which 
any considerable number of students express an interest, Char- 
tering provisions discussed in Chapter 6 should be flexible 
enough to adapt to these changing interests and needs. 

The following steps might be appropriate in launching a plan 
for increased participation in school activities: 
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1. A committee of students and teachers should develop the 
point system. It should be a committee responsible to the 
student council. 

2. A complete list of available opportunities for participation 
in the school activities should be prepared. 

3. The committee should then conduct a survey through the 
homerooms to find out to what extent the extracurricular 
experiences are distributed among the student body.!? 

4. An appropriate scale for the various activities should be 

developed in terms of their time and importance, inter- 

preted on the point system (1 above). 

In accordance with local conditions and needs, the limits 

and other details of the point system should then be de- 

termined. 

6. After intensive analysis and discussion in the homerooms, 
the final version of the plan should be adopted by the stu- 
dent council. 


ся 


Prerequisites.—Some students have reported that they lack 
the skill or knowledge to engage in activities. The chief exam- 
ple of this is athletics, but there are others, too. When there is 
a defensible reason for requiring a minimum command of skill 
or knowledge as a prerequisite for engaging in any activity, 
there should always be a companion activity of the same kind 
for which no such prerequisites are required. For example, if 
a boy cannot “make” the athletic team he should be guaranteed 
a place on his homeroom team and given genuine opportunities 
to acquire the skill of which he dreams. There should be a 
place for all, regardless of their level of ability. It is probable, 
incidentally, that many of these ability-prerequisites are not 
valid. A club which requires mastery of the field of explora- 
tion involved, for example, is not serving an exploratory put- 
pose; it is barring a great many of the very students it should 
serve—those who have a keen, genuine interest in the field and 
wish to pursue it. 


Role of Sponsors.— The preceding chapter discussed another 
factor which may sometimes limit participation; namely, the 


S Aer excellent manual for such a survey is How to Conduct the nn 
ticipation in Extra-Class Activities Study, Harold C. Hand, Bulletin No. 5 
Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program (Springfield, Ill., 1949). 
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inability of sponsors to work in an interesting manner with 
boys and girls. We learn such skills by doing, of course. Con- 
stant evaluation will help to reveal sponsor-inadequacies which 
need correcting. Meanwhile, changes of assignment may help 
to improve rapport. An in-service education program is needed 
in every school in this field of activity sponsorship. 


The Schedule.—Another factor which can make or break 
the activity program is the scheduling. Frequently the clubs 
and athletic program are scheduled after school hours. This 
arrangement bars many young people who have responsibilities 
at home, or who hold after-school jobs, such as delivering news- 
papers. It also bars farm youth who must leave when the school 
bus leaves. Often it is these very boys and girls who most need 
the social contacts and motivating influences of school activities. 

Many schools are now including an activities period as a 
regular part of the school day, scheduling it at such a time as 
to offer the least possible conflict with work and bus schedules. 
The noon hour offers a fine opportunity for an alternate activi- 
ties period, or for the sole one in schools where all students 
remain at school at noon. Special arrangements can be made 
to have one school bus return to pick up members of the ath- 
letic squad, if late afternoon seems the only time for practice. 
Many activities can be scheduled in the regular day, during 
so-called free periods. One large high school has conducted 
highly successful current affairs forums, every period, with 
the participants recruited from study halls. In junior high 
schools there appears to be a trend toward meeting classes four 
days weekly, in rotation, so that one daily free period is avail- 
able for clubs, student council, assemblies, and other school 
activities. 

In summary, most of the factors which limit student partici- 
pation in school activities can be removed by careful planning. 
It is the duty of administrators and teachers to take whatever 
steps the situation demands to give all students a chance to 
participate. By such means we may move a little closer to the 
goal of activities for all students, and every student in an ac- 


tivity. 


14 See discussion in Chapter 7. 
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An important further limiting factor—ability to pay for par- 
ticipation—will be dealt with in the ensuing section. 


Costs of Activities. Earlier mention has been made of the 
facts revealed by the Illinois Study:?5 that boys and girls in 
the upper socioeconomic group participated in extra-class activi- 
ties about twice as much as those in the lower group. In respect 
to the carrying on of leadership roles in school activities, the 
more fortunate social group out-participated the lower-income 
group on.a ratio ranging from 1.4 to 1, to 6.5 to 1. Such data 
as these are supported by other studies. They are disturbing 
to everyone who holds to the American ideal of equal educa- 
tional opportunity, regardless of wealth or social status. It 
behooves school faculties everywhere to examine the records of 
participation in their own schools and find out whether such a 
condition of inequality obtains. 

The Illinois Curriculum Program also included a study in 
1947-48 of what were termed “Hidden Tuition Costs.” These 
were arrived at by the use of three inventories: a Subject 
Inventory, an Extracurricular Activities Inventory, and a 
General Cost of Participation Inventory. The data requested 
for the Extracurricular Activities Inventory included the grade 
level and sex of each pupil eligible to participate; the yearly 
dues, if any; the per-pupil size of any fee, deposit, or other 
assessment required, if any; the per-pupil cost of any other 
special fees or assessments ; and the per-pupil cost of any insig- 
nia, pins, certificates, awards, etc. 

The results of this study were disturbing and challenging to 
the faculties of the sevehty-nine participating high schools. In 
every case, the cost of participating in extra-class activities was 
shown to be far in excess of preliminary estimates, Participa- 
tion in athletics, for example, cost the student amounts ranging 
from 0 to $100, with medians of $12.25 for baseball, $12.80 
for basketball, $2.10 for football, and $50 for golf. Class dues 
ranged up to $5.00 with a median of $1.00 in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades. Other median costs: senior high band—$3.50; 
orchestra—$2,25 ; school clubs—O to $19.30; attendance at all 


15 Harold С. Hand, op. cit., р. 26. 
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athletic events—$5.05; graduation costs—$13.35. These are 
only a few examples, quoted at random, and they are median 
figures. In some schools these activities costs are rather stag- 
gering. 

Other studies of the cost of our so-called free secondary 
schools support the Illinois findings. Even during the 1930's, 
when prices were at the lowest point of recent times, various 
studies revealed that high school pupils paid from $95 to $150 
to attend school, exclusive of food, clothing, shelter, and trans- 
portation." The largest single item in these school costs is 
extracurricular activities. It is little wonder that boys and 
girls from poor families do not participate actively, as a group, 
in school activities. 

Throughout this volume the thesis has been maintained that 
the group activity program of the secondary school deserves as 
much status and attention as any other phase of the school 
program. If it is really a part of the educational program, it 
appears illogical and discriminatory to levy fees, charge admis- 
sions, make assessments, or in any other way attempt to make 
the individual student bear the financial burden of the program. _ 
Such procedures are still general in high schools, but that fact 
does not justify them. We shall approach a condition of demo- 
cratic participation only when we stop selecting the participants 
on a basis of the wealth of their parents. i 

The raising of funds for school activities by pie sales and 
tag days is almost equally indefensible. Such projects may have 
their place in an occasional emergency. As а permanent finan- 
cial base they are unpredictable, unsuitable, and undignified. 
Worst of all, sales and drives do not provide an equitable basis 
for raising funds. It is perhaps obvious that the various devices 
for raising funds through gambling or lotteries have no place 
in public schools. Many states have outlawed raffles, bingo 
games, and other similar devices. When there is any question 
regarding the ethical or legal character of any fund-raising 
procedure, it is probably a sound rule to avoid it. 


23 ad E Basic Studies 
16 Harold C. Hand, Principal Findings of the 1947 1948 Basi: 
of the Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program, Bulletin No. 2 
(Springfield, Ш., 1949), pp. 54-64. 
17 Ibid., р. 9. 
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It appears that three sources of funds offer possibilities for 
the financing of school activities. They are (1) the activity 
ticket, (2) sales and admissions, and (3) the use of public tax 
funds to underwrite the program. 


Activity Tickets—An increasing number of schools have 
introduced the activity ticket plan as a means of distributing 
the cost of activities in an equitable and predictable manner, 
Tickets usually range in price from $1.50 to $10, with a me- 
dian of about $4.00. With this one ticket a student can be 
admitted to all athletic, dramatic, forensic, and social events; 
receive the school paper ; participate in all clubs, activities, and 
organizations without further cost. The ticket may be pur- 
chased outright in the fall, or paid for to the homeroom treas- 
urer at ten cents per week throughout the school year. A weekly 
punch plan is often used for installment payments. An all- 
school sale of activity tickets at the beginning of the school 
year provides a reasonably accurate estimate of revenue for 
the purpose of budgeting. 

The activity ticket plan has certain advantages: 


1. It reduces total costs to the individual, thus encouraging 
participation. 

2. It reduces the need for numerous, competing drives for 
funds by all-school organizations. 

3. It enables revenue-producing activities to help carry non- 
revenue activities which have educative value. №. 

4. It provides a business-like basis for compiling an activities 
budget. 

5. It furnishes valuable financial, sales, and accounting ex- 
periences to students. 


Not all students will see fit to buy an activity ticket. There 
should be no high-pressure campaign in that direction. Some 
will prefer, and have a right to choose, to pay admissions at 
the individual-event price. Adults, too, will want to see ath- 
letic, music, forensic, and dramatic events and will want to pay 
a reasonable admission price. A certain amount of revenue 
can be raised by sales, salvage drives, and similar devices. As 
earlier indicated, sales and special projects should be carefully 
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controlled and limited to activities which can meet such cri- 
teria as these: 


1. The project should have definite educational value as ex- 
perience in production, marketing, accounting, and finan- 
cial planning. 

2. The product should have a legitimate character and in- 
trinsic value. 

3. The product should not be such as to undermine health or 
morals. 

4, The sales should be so distributed as to avoid competition 
between school groups and too frequent dislocation of the 


school’s routines. 

5. Participation in the project should be so distributed as to 
give many students the experience. 

6. The project should not disrupt the economy of a local com- 
munity. 


The above principles might rule out frequent candy and 
soft-drink sales in the school building on the basis of health; 
constant and competing drives for money by several school 
organizations at once; tag days or other charity devices; ex- 
ploitation of the student body and community by daily sales, 
permanent booths, or automatic vendors; granting of sales 
privileges to outside commercial agencies in return for a “cut” 
of the revenues; uncontrolled sales by individual students; and 
other similar ventures. The case against “gift advertising” in 
school publications has been cited in an earlier chapter. 

There is, in summary, potential educational value in sales 
projects if they are properly planned and controlled by the 
student council. These ventures, plus the sale of individual 
admissions, should be carefully accounted for in preparing 


budget requests for each school activity. 


Use of Public Funds.—Finally, as has been indicated earlier, 
the general school revenues should be available to defray ex- 
pected deficits for legitimate school activities. Such use of 
school funds is defensible if the group activity program 1s con- 
sidered an integral part of the total educational program. It 


18 See Chapter 8, pages 195-96. 
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is a means of distributing costs to permit children of all socio- 
economic levels to participate in educative group activities of 
their choice. 

The Bloomington (Illinois) High School receives a board- 
of-education subsidy which permits students to attend all home 
athletic, dramatic, and music events without charge. The school 
newspaper and annual are distributed to students free. Funds 
are also furnished to underwrite assembly programs, school 
parties, dances, and other activities. Principal P. C. Kurtz 
writes: 


After a year and a half of experience with this plan, we are con- 
vinced that the holding power of the school has been increased, that 
pupils who have not been financially able to participate in these types of 
extracurricular activities are now able to take part, and that the dis- 
trict has taken a forward step toward realizing the ideal of a truly free 
school,19 


Budgeting for Activities—An example may be useful in 
clarifying the application of the three revenue sources men- 
tioned above to the development of an actual budget. ша high 
school of seven hundred students an activity ticket (called the 
“Thrift Ticket”) was used for many years. The cost to the 
student was $1.80, either payable at once or at ten cents a week 
for one semester. The Thrift Ticket admitted the student to 
the following school activities: 


1. Four football games 8. Two class plays 

2. Eight basketball games 9. Eight school dances 
3. All track meets 10. Any club 

4. All tennis meets 11. All class activities 

5. All baseball games 12, The school newspaper 
6. All debates 13. The handbook 

7. АП concerts and operettas 


During the first week of school this bargain was sold in 
the homerooms and at booths in the halls. Usually about 650 
tickets were sold, 25 of them to faculty members. Homeroom 
treasurers were responsible for weekly collections, which oc- 


19 Letter to authors, January, 1951. 
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curred on Fridays. Funds were turned in to a bonded student 
council treasurer at a booth on the first floor. 

During the first week of school, the student mayor ap- 
pointed a Budget Commission which included the superintend- 
ent, the principal, the athletic director, two other teachers, the 
student council treasurer, the mayor, and four other students. 
This Budget Commission sent out invitations to every school 
club, class, activity, and organization, including such appar- 
ently curricular ones as the band, chorus, and journalism class, 
to submit (1) estimates of revenues to be raised during the 
school year by that activity through approved sales, general ad- 
missions, or other devices, and (2) the organization’s estimate 
of total funds needed for the year, as itemized. No blanket 
promises were made, but all requests were soberly considered by 
the Commission, which held two public hearings on the budget, 
and spent many hours in totaling the requests, considering their 
validity, arriving at the total revenues from admissions and 
Thrift Ticket sales, and deciding whether and how much the 
final budget should be subsidized by the board of education. A 
typical summary of revenues might be as follows: 


650 Thrift tickets at 180... . . . $1,170.00 

Athletic admissions (individual sales and 
adult season tickets) . . « + + + + 4,000.00 
Music event admissions . А 600.00 
Junior and senior plays . 600.00 
Sales of publications. . . - 100.00 
Miscellaneous sales and drives 700.00 
$7,170.00 


Total expected revenues . 


Expenditures against the budget varied somewhat from 
year to year, in terms of athletic equipment purchases as well 
as many smaller items. As a general practice, the board of 
education contributed an additional $1,500 to the budget, thus 
investing a little over $2.00 per enrolled pupil for the school 
activity program. The final budget, which might thus total 
$8,670, was reported back to the student council and to the 
board of education for adoption. In the case of the student 
council, a waiting period of one week intervened during which 
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the budget was presented on circle graphs to all homerooms and 
thoroughly discussed. If serious objections were raised in the 
following council meeting, or by the board of education, the 
budget could be returned to the commission for amendment. 
Actually, it was always adopted by both groups because of the 
careful, representative planning which had gone into its prep- 
aration. 

Each school organization and activity was then furnished 
with a copy of its own budgetary allotment, including the esti- 
mate of separate revenues for that activity and the estimated 
(itemized) expenditures. 

This example illustrates some of the advantages earlier 
ascribed to the student activities plan, when administered dem- 
ocratically and with financial efficiency. Other plans for ad- 
ministering extracurricular finances are possible, and indeed 
widely used. In some schools each activity supports itself or 
independently seeks subsidies from the board of education. In 
other schools, all revenues are paid into a central fund and 
expenditures are paid out on requisitions approved by the 
administrator, without reference to any centrally developed 
budget. Neither of these plans, nor any of several others 
which leave financial administration to adults, provides any 
educational experiences for students. In addition to that handi- 
cap, they sometimes leave all decisions to agreements of one or 
two persons and permit unbridled competition for funds by 
all-school activities. Those which do not, by their very nature, 
produce revenue must each secure direct subsidies from the 
general fund. Failing this aid, they are often discontinued, even 
though they may offer valuable educational experiences to boys 
and girls. 

Finally, any financial administration plan which depends 
only on student fees or admissions is fundamentally undemo- 
cratic and will tend to limit, not extend, participation. 


Accounting Procedures.—The activities accounts should be 
administered by one person, probably a school accountant 10 
large schools. A commerce teacher or the board of education 
secretary might serve as the accountant in smaller schools. The 
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administration is fundamentally responsible for all funds and 
the wise administrator will insist upon certain precautions in 
the handling of them: 


1. The person designated to handle moneys and issue checks 
should be bonded. 

2. A central accounting plan, with a ledger sheet for each or- 
ganization or activity, should be maintained. 

3. A duplicate copy of the ledger should be furnished each 
organization treasurer, together with a supply of deposit 
slips and voucher forms for authorized expenditures. 

4, Careful training should be given each organization treas- 
urer by the central accountant in the procedures to be used 
and the keeping of their books. 

5. Periodic reports should be made to the various organiza- 
tions on the transactions since their last reports. 

6. Preparation of tickets for admissions must be made in ad- 
vance, and in such a manner that their number can be ac- 
curately accounted for tax purposes. 

7. Funds may be centrally deposited in a “School Activities 
Account,” but ledgers, checks, and vouchers should reveal 
which organization or activity is involved in the transaction. 


The following accounting forms were suggested for activi- 
ties accounting by Trytten, in an article in the Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals. 

Trytten explains the use of these three forms as follows: 


At the time the deposit is made the organization treasurer receives a 
receipt (Form A), which he can file with his records, and the school 
accountant retains a copy of the receipt. A receipt book, three receipts 
to the page, with carbon copies permanently bound into the book, leaves 
with the accountant a complete original entry of all deposits made with 
him. 

When the organization wishes to withdraw money from the account, 
the organization treasurer makes out a pay order (Form B) with the 
necessary information filled in. He has the pay order signed by the or- 
ganization sponsor and delivers it to the school accountant. The ac- 
countant then issues a check in payment of the item, and files the pay 
order as his authorization, The accountant has his record of checks 
issued which serves him as the original entry of all disbursements. 

A ledger card or sheet (Form C) for each organization completes 
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Receipt For Deposit 


RECEIVED FROM Vb, 
Organization 
$ 73.50 САЛУР 


Treasurer 


Proceeds from 


Accountant 


PAY ORDER 
Universal High School 
Detroit, Michigan УРА LO 1957 


To the School Accountant: 


Pay to the order of. Sam? ено s $ 95.22 


ели — hire — aude И — Dollars 
ror Соро m "Junie EAA thee ay А A 


Ransome 


ег 
Charge to account of Treasur 
Organization : 4 Adviser 


the system. To this card is posted from the receipt book all income 
which has been received for an organization, and from the check book 
is posted all disbursements. A third column gives the balance avail- 
аЫе,20 


Whatever system of accounting is used, there is merit in 
some such forms as those cited in this example. Their simplic- 
ity is a virtue. They provide for all the really necessary pro- 
cedures for sound accounting of the activities funds. 
tl ohn M. Trytten, “Extracurriculum Activity Funds,” The Bulletin d 


the National Association of Secondary School Principals, XXV, No. 
(December, 1941), p. 139. 
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EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES LEDGER 


[prr 7 Budget Allowance $ — 


Organization 


Doves LD ewes 


Adviser’s Si ure 


Tr Pn *s Signature 


т aaa 


7 беседе: flay. |722 om Jnd 2500 7.50 


The monthly report to each organization should show the 
balance on hand as of the date shown on the bank statement, 
the receipts and disbursements during the month, and the bal- 
ance carried forward. A summary of all these separate reports 
should reconcile with the current bank statement and should 
then be filed with the principal or the board of education, as 
well as in the accountant’s office or room. Annual audits are 
an indispensable feature of activities accounting. 

The junior high schools of Springfield, Missouri?! use а 
city-wide system of accounting for activities funds which is 
similar in many ways to the example presented earlier. An 
Activities Funds Committee consisting of three teachers, at 
least one student, and the principal regulate and supervise the 


e Junior High Schools of 


21 An Activities Accounting System for th 
January 29, 1951, Spring- 


Springheld, Missouri (mimeographed bulletin, 
field Public Schools). 
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activities funds in each school. The records used include the 
following: Financial Secretary's Activity Deposit Receipt, de- 
posit slips showing the source of funds, bank check book, cash 
book or bank account record, activities account book of the 
loose-leaf type, requisitions, purchase orders, pay orders, 
monthly statement forms, collection receipts, ticket issue record, 
and a collection sheet for recording collections made when 
tickets are not used. A revolving fund, limited to $50, is set 
up to provide an audited supply of petty cash for small dis- 
bursements. 

The Springfield (Missouri) Senior High School? vests 
the regulation of activities funds in a Board of Control which 
includes all faculty sponsors, student treasurers, the Director 
of the School Bank, and the principal. 

The School Bank accepts and disburses activities funds, 
somewhat in the same manner as the accountant mentioned in 
our earlier example. In the Springfield system the chief person 
responsible for the bank is the director, who is advised by an 
auditing board. 

In some schools there is a school bank which serves the 
function of central accounting of activities funds, but also 
accepts savings deposits from individual students. In a few 
schools such school banks also make limited loans to students, 
secured by personal notes. 

In the last analysis, school activities will succeed to the de- 
gree that they serve the real needs and interests of the students. 
Active participation and genuine support will not be lacking 
for such a program, provided that the students, teachers, and 
parents understand its purposes, its scope, and its opportunities. 
Continuous interpretation through every medium of publicity 
will be helpful. The most potent interpreters are the students 
themselves. If they (1) understand the activities program, 
feel that (2) their interests are engaged by it, and that (3) 
the program fulfils a real need, parents and students are likely 
to support and participate in it. Such interpretation is closely 

?? Regulations for Handling Funds of Activities, Organisations, and 


Agencies of Senior High School (mime 4 Baber 5.1050) 
Springfield Public Schools). ™imeographed bulletin, Septem 
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linked to the evaluation of school activities, which is discussed 
in the next chapter. 
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Chapter 15 


EVALUATING STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The effective development of any educational enterprise calls 
for three closely related steps—planning, putting the plans into 
effect, and appraising results. A sound philosophy suggests 
“that student activities are no exception to this rule. Unfor- 
tunately, enthusiasts for the values of the activity program 
- have too frequently stopped with the first two steps. No great 
- improvement can be hoped for in the extracurricular program 
of a particular school without clear analysis of the purposes it 
is hoped to achieve and evaluation of results in terms of these 
purposes. 
_ The importance of evaluation was recognized in the first 
“serious study of extracurricular activities, where the conclud- 
ing chapter is devoted to a description and appraisal of the 
“steps already taken toward evaluation." Five steps are listed : 


1. Opinions, either individual or composite, based on experience in 
observing, administering, and supervising the activities 

2. Opinions of participants 

3. Investigation of the extent and nature of participation 

4. Investigation of the effect of participation on scholarship in 
general 

5. Direct measurement of the achievement of values peculiar to 
individual activities through tests, case studies, and controlled 

+ 


experiment 1 


Koos properly recognizes the limited value of the first four 
| Steps and the difficulties in developing the necessary instruments 
. for the final step. He urges the use of all these types of evalu- 


} iLeonard V. Koos, “Evaluating Extra-Curricular Activities,” in The 
= Twenty-fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
q Part IV, Extra-Curricular Activities, Bloomington, Ill., Public School Pub- 
- lishing Co., 1926, pp. 225-35. 
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ation with due recognition of their limitations, while at the 
same time educational workers (and that means primarily 
teachers and sponsors of activities) are urged to work toward 
more nearly scientific methods of appraisal. 

Another early contribution to the appraisal of outcomes is 
the series of investigations carried out at Colorado State Teach- 
ers College under the direction of Earle U. Rugg and published 
by the College in 1930.? These studies bring together data on 
teacher preparation ; extent and nature of student participation; 
social guidance and social leadership; practices in clubs, assem- 
blies, and athletics; such out-of-school agencies as Boy Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, and Hi-Y; out-of-school activities of high 
school students and adults ; and the relationship between partici- 
pation in extracurricular activities in high school and success 
in adult life. In general, these investigations are based on ques- 
tionnaires and interviews and present data on the extent of 
participation in the various activities and opinions of pupils, 
sponsors, administrators, and other adults on the values to be 
found in participation in activities. 

Illustrative of these investigations is McClintock’s study of 
clubs. This study covered school club practices in 118 high 
schools in 31 states. He found the majority of schools pro- 
viding one meeting per week per club. The average length of 
meeting ranged from thirty to sixty minutes per week, and 
54.23 per cent of the schools gave the club a regular place in 
the school program. Membership was found to be voluntary 
in 71.19 per cent, compulsory in 28.81 per cent. Sponsors were 
ordinarily appointed by the school principal. In only 26.48 per 
cent of the schools was every teacher required to accept the 
responsibility of sponsorship. McClintock secured opinions 
from sixty-three senior high school students in ten high schools 
concerning the value of club organization and from ninety adult 
citizens of forty-four cities. All but one of the pupils reported 
that he was deriving real benefit from his club activity; the 


?Earle U. Rugg (ed.), Summary of Investigations Relating to Extra- 
dope or Activities (Greeley, Um o e State Teachers College, 


* R. D. McClintock, “The Status of High School Practices Relating to 
Clubs,” Earle U. Rugg, op. cit., pp. 125-48. е 
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opinion of the adults was not so pronouncedly favorable. Of 
the latter, 71.8 per cent felt that they had received benefits of 
a permanent sort from membership in high school clubs. In 
so far as opinion of present and past participants is a criterion, 
clubs in high schools were judged to have educational value. 

Two of the monographs of the National Survey of Second- 
ary Education provide extensive data on the status of activities 
in secondary schools and appraisal of outcomes of participation. 
Reavis and Van Dyke * made a study of nonathletic activities 
in 224 selected schools reported as presenting “innovating prac- 
tices” in activities. Twenty-four of the schools were studied 
intensively. In addition to a comprehensive picture of practices 
characteristic of typical secondary schools in 1930, the study 
presents data on the relationship of participation in high school 
activities and subsequent experience in college and in adult life, 
together with the judgment of graduates of these schools as to 
the value which participation in activities provided. 

Brammell 5 studied 327 secondary schools “reported as do- 
ing promising work in the field of athletics." In addition to 
comprehensive data on extent of participation, administration, 
and finance of intramural and interscholastic athletics, the study 
reports a number of experiments and investigations in athletics 
and the persistent problems considered important by adminis- 
trators of the schools surveyed. 

Before leaving these earlier ventures in appraisal, it may be 
worth while to comment on a type of study which was made 
rather frequently in the 1920's. This is the comparison of 
scholastic success of pupils who participate in extracurricular 
activities and those who do not—step 4 of Koos’ list. One of 
the best of these was that made by Swanson. On the basis of 

. * William C. Reavis and George E. Van Dyke, Nonathletic Extra-Cur- 
ricular Activities, Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, National Survey of Secondary 
ЕЕ No. 26 (Washington: U. 5. Government Printing 
5Р. Roy’ Brasiehell Intramural and Interscholastic Athletics, Bulletin, 
1932, No. 17, National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph No. 
(Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1933) ii pa: 


933). 
_ ЗА. M. Swanson, “The Effect on High School Scholarshi of Pu 
ticipation in Extra-Curricular Нез" School Review, XXXII (October, 


1924), pp. 613-26. 
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careful statistical techniques, contrasting nonparticipants, par- 
ticipants, leaders, and athletes, he came to the conclusion that 
“participation does not significantly affect scholastic standing.” 
While studies of this type may be of value as giving support 
to the extracurricular program in the face of criticism from 
those who feel that it may interfere with academic work, these 
studies still fail to attack the central problem of evaluation, 
namely, the determination as to whether the positive values 
claimed for activities are really achieved. It is probably a 
healthy sign that there have been few such studies in recent 
years. Student activities are to be appraised not in terms of 
their interference or lack of interference with success in mathe- 
matics or English, but by the extent to which they contribute 
to important objectives as a part of the total educational pro- 
gram of the school. 

Evaluation is coming to be recognized today as an integral 
part of the educational process, inseparable from good teaching. 
If, as the authors of this volume firmly believe, student activi- 
ties form an important part of the total educational program, 
it follows that appraisal of outcomes is as important here as 
in history or science. Recent trends in evaluation are well sum- 
marized in a publication of the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


First, of major importance is the notion that the pupil himself will 
have a part in the undertaking and that this appraisal will be done 11 
terms of goals that to him are desirable, definite, immediate, and attain- 
able. Second, the new idea of evaluation is more comprehensive than 
old type procedures, for we try to measure things that are more signifi- 
cant than mere pupil-control of items of information. We are more 
concerned that the pupil shall understand something he has learned than 
that he remember it. We emphasize understandings and appreciations. 
In instruction we are likely to hear often such words as why, how, 1- 
terpret, apply, and explain. We try to get evidence on behavior that 15 
socially significant. We go beyond standardized tests and essay exami- 
nations in appraisal, and we recognize the inadequacies and weaknesses 
in traditional marking systems. Third, we seek to evaluate what the 
pupil does in terms of goals that are appropriate to his abilities and in- 
terests. This implies that the teacher must know much about the pupil 
his home and community background, his physical and mental health, 
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his educational experience, his emotional development, his level of skills, 
and his intellectual maturity. We want new instruments which will 
define the goals more clearly and which will identify desirable changes 
in behavior. We are reluctant to use measuring devices without con- 
sidering their probable effect on the pupil being tested. Fourth, the 
discerning workers in schools recognize the importance of greater 
specificity in the statement of teacher objectives. The customary classi- 
fication of the aims of a high school subject as practical, disciplinary, 
and cultural is, although valid, so inadequate as to be meaningless as a 
guide to the teacher in the selection of materials. A list of specific items 
which the pupil is expected to understand and to be able to do at a high 
level of mastery is of great value alike to pupil, parent, and teacher. 
Fifth, we recognize that appraisal is a continuous process. Measure- 
ment is not something that we can accomplish by a spot survey of a 
class, a school, or a city. We need to investigate changes in pupils over 
a long period of years by re-examination of the same children, The sig- 
nificance of a change depends on the pupil's capacity and the level at 
which he is operating. For this reason we interpret test scores in the 
light of analyses of descriptions of the pupil based on recorded observa- 
tions of behavior in a great variety of situations. Finally, and perhaps 
what is the most important aspect, though scarcely mentioned in recent 
pedagogical literature, is the idea that appraisal is of major importance 
in the learning act. Though educational leaders of an earlier day have 
time after time expressed the idea that evaluation is an important phase 
of instruction, never has it been included in the general practice of 
teachers." 


It should be pointed out that evaluation is something much 
more than measurement. Аз the aims of education have come to 
include more than the recall of factual information, examina- 
tions which test the acquisition of subject matter or the com- 
mand of elementary skills are not adequate for appraisal. The 
newer findings of psychology have both broadened the scope 
of educational objectives and provided promising techniques 
for judging the extent to which those objectives have been 
attained. In addition to the developments in the field of educa- 


tion, sociology and social work have major contributions to 


t'"The Broader Concept of Appraisal" in The Evaluation of Instruction 
by Raleigh Schorling and a committee of the faculty of the School of Edu- 
cation (Ann Arbor, Mich.: Bureau of Educational Reference and Research, 
University of Michigan, 1939). 
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make to evaluation. When education is concerned with indi- 
vidual growth and social adjustment, appraisal of outcomes 
cuts across subject-matter lines. To be sure, knowledge and 
skill will always be important, but they take their place in 
appropriate perspective as they contribute to the total growth 
of the individual and the effectiveness of the group. The so- 
called “intangibles”—attitudes, appreciations, and understand- 
ings are seen to be of primary importance. It is in this realm 
that the student activities have their major contribution to make 
and in which their success is to be appraised. 

Evaluation of the intangible outcomes is more difficult than 
measurement of the recall of factual information or the com- 
mand of specific skills. It is much easier to find out whether 
Johnny has learned the state capitals or can solve quadratic 
equations than to appraise the extent to which he is growing in 
social responsibility, the ability to work with others, self-direc- 
tion, an awareness of his own special abilities, and the desire to 
develop them to the full. Fortunately, much progress has been 
made in recent years in developing instruments which make 
possible more adequate appraisal of individual and group 
achievement in these important areas. 

Before considering some of the newer techniques of evalua- 
tion, it is appropriate to say a word about the nature of 
evaluation and some principles which should be observed if 
it is to be reliable. Evaluation is the process of observing, 
recording, and appraising significant changes in individuals and 
groups and the effectiveness of organized effort to achieve 
desirable changes. It should be emphasized that the term, as 
its derivation implies, is concerned with the value of an expe- 
rience or an activity. An activity is not good per se. It is good 
in the degree to which it contributes to ends which are, them- 
selves, sound. It follows that, in making judgments about the 
worth of activities, we must use methods appropriate to the 
values we seek to achieve, if the judgments are to be valid. 

There is a two-fold aim in evaluation as it applies to student 
activity. We are concerned to learn what is happening to the 
individual member of a club or team. We are also concerned to 
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appraise the effectiveness of the various student organizations 
and of the activity program as а whole. It will be helpful to 
keep certain principles in mind: 


15 


2. 


10. 


The first step in evaluation is а clear identification of the 
goals or objectives of the activity to be appraised. 

There needs to be a clear understanding by all concerned 
of the types of behavior which will illustrate attainment of 
the objectives. 


‚ Results of the evaluation should be used to modify and 


improve the program. 


. Pupils as well as teachers should be involved at every stage 


of the program. They should assist in setting up goals, in- 
terpreting behavior in reference to the goals, and modify- 
ing the program in the light of the appraisal. 


. Evaluation must be a cooperative enterprise of the staff. 


Objectives as comprehensive as those with which the mod- 
ern educational program is concerned are the result of many 
influences. All teachers are concerned in their attainment. 
All teachers see pupils in situations which illustrate sig- 
nificant behavior. 


. The parent should be involved in the evaluation, wherever 


possible. Schools have too long neglected parents in setting 
up programs and appraising results. А good motto for 
schools might well be the title of one of the Inglis Lectures 
of several years ago— School, Home, and Company-" 


. Teachers need to be on the alert to improve their techniques 


of observation. Observations of behavior can be as objec- 
tive as pencil and paper tests. To make them so demands 


application of careful scientific techniques. 


. Traditional examinations and standardized achievement 


tests have only limited value for appraisal of objectives 
other than subject-matter achievement. The sponsor should 
familiarize himself with newer instruments of appraisal 
which throw light on pupil interests, personality develop- 
ment, and social adjustment. 


. Instruments used for appraisal should be as simple as con- 


sistent with achievement of their purpose and clearly under- 


stood by those who are to use them. r 
To be effective, evaluation must be a continuous process: 
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A number of the newer techniques which are valuable in 
the appraisal of pupil development and the student activity 
program are presented below. 


The Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards.— 
The Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards grew 
out of a desire on the part of the various regional accrediting 
associations to discover more accurate and valid methods of 
appraising schools to be accredited. The chief technique of the 
Cooperative Study is an instrument for self-survey of a school, 
entitled Evaluative Criteria. One of the sections is devoted to 
Student Activities. For each of the areas of the activity pro- 
gram, a series of provocative statements (“Check List Items") 
provides a discriminating analysis of the program. Following 
each section is a series of evaluations by which the staff may 
estimate the effectiveness of its program. A sample of one 
of these sections, that dealing with Assemblies, is presented 
below: 


Checklist 

(ry l. A school assembly committee is in charge of the general 
development and organization of school assemblies. 

Ge 2. Both faculty and students are represented on the assem- 
bly committee, 

Ent) 3. A faculty member is responsible for the coordination of 
assembly programs to insure continuity, appropriateness, 
and quality. 

Ge) 4, Assembly programs are planned to meet a wide variety 
of needs and interests, 

€29 5. School assembly programs are in large part presented 
by pupils and by pupil organizations. 

(un) 6. Pupils are provided opportunities to preside at assembly 
programs. 

Gy 7. Assembly programs provide for audience participation 
through such means as open discussion and group sing- 
ing. 

Gu) 8. Courteous audience habits characterize pupil behavior in 
assemblies, 


©) 9. Records are kept of assembly programs. 
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The assembly programs include such activities as the following: 


(s) 10. Lectures on various subjects by qualified speakers. 
(y 11. Musical programs emphasizing pupil participation. 
(5 12. Plays and dramatic activities. 
Cn) 13. Motion pictures. 
С 14. Debates, panel discussions, and forums. 
Gal) 15. Formal ceremonies for such purposes as patriotic com- 
memorations and recognition of pupil achievement. 
C 16. Pupil-government activities. 
(^33 17. Pupil demonstrations and exhibits. 
(G53) 18. Rallies and “pep” meetings. 
(3:2) 19. Discussion of school and community policies and prob- 
lems. 
с» 20. 
(X) 21. 
Supplementary Data 
1. Number of school assemblies per year. . . . « + 
2. Length of assembly period . . . sie age ite 


3. Submit copies of the last four assembly programs. 


Evaluations 


(239 a. How adequate is the planning for assembly programs? 

(5) b. How effective are the assembly programs as educational 
and inspirational experiences? 

CS c. How actively and extensively do pupils participate in the 
presentation of assembly programs? 

(mo d. Evaluate the quality of four consecutive assemblies on 


the basis of data presented in copies of programs. 
Comments 8 


Evaluation in the Eight-Year Study.—One of the most 
important recent developments in measuring the "intangible" 
outcomes which comprise so large a part of the values claimed 
for extracurricular activities is to be found in the evaluative 
instruments developed in connection with the Eight- Year Study 
of the Progressive Education Association. In setting up meas- 
ures to determine achievement of pupils in the “Thirty Schools,” 
the Evaluation Staff, working under the direction of Ralph 


3 Evaluative Criteria (rev.; Washington, D. C.: Cooperative Study of 
Secondary-School Standards, 1950). 
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Tyler, developed a number of new instruments which represent 
a radical departure from the common type of subject matter 
achievement test. The staff adopted the point of view that 
"evaluation is important only in relation to purpose" and that 
it is necessary for the staff of a school to think through and 
state plainly the results they wish to achieve before instruments 
to measure those results can be devised. Analyzing the state- 
ments of purpose the schools presented, the Evaluation Staff 
found that the schools were concerned with ten major types 
of objectives. These were: 


. The development of effective methods of thinking 

. The cultivation of useful work habits and study skills 

. The inculcation of social attitudes 

- The acquisition of a wide range of significant interest 

. The development of increased appreciation of music, art, litera- 
ture, and other aesthetic experiences 

. The development of social sensitivity 

. The development of better personal-social adjustment 

- The acquisition of important information 

. The development of physical health 

10. The development of a consistent philosophy of life? 


ль о № н 


ооо мо 


Tt will be readily seen that а number of these objectives are 
among the purposes commonly listed as aims of extracurricu- 
lar activities and that some of them are likely to be promoted 
more by the activity program than by formal class work in 
most schools. 

In order to measure achievement in these objectives the 
Evaluation Staff devised a large number of instruments which 
were used experimentally and refined through experience, and 
are now available for general use. Some of these are specially 
applicable to the measurement of extracurricular activities, по- 
tably a test of Social Sensitivity, an Interest Index, a Ques- 
tionnaire on Interests and Activities, the Anecdotal Record (an 
objective report of significant examples of pupil behavior), 

9 TE ; ilford M. 
Л. 


A fuller discussion of evaluative instruments used will be found in the third 
volume of the series, 4 bbraising and Recording Student Progress. 
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and a Behavior Description form which provides for descrip- 
tion of the student under such headings as Responsibility-De- 
pendability, Creativeness and Imagination, Influence, Inquiring 
Mind, Openmindedness, Power and Habit of Analysis, Social 
Concern, Emotional Responsiveness, Seriousness of Purpose, 
Social Adjustability, and Work Habits. These and similar 
instruments are illustrative of promising approaches to the 
evaluation of extracurricular outcomes. 


Appraisal in Terms of a Descriptive Pattern.—In 1940 the 
Educational Policies Commission reported the results of ex- 
tended field studies of effective programs of civic education in 
a selected group of secondary schools? Field work in con- 
nection with the project involved visits of the staff to ninety 
schools in twenty-seven states in an effort to learn more about 
promising practices in education for democratic citizenship and 
to identify patterns of organization in terms of their contribu- 
tion to growth in civic competence. The concluding chapter 11 
of the report identifies three levels of excellence—the routine, 
the imitative, and the constructive. Activities of the educational 
program are classified into six areas: the course of studies, the 
teaching methods, the student life, community activities, school 
administration, and evaluation of results. A school may be 
functioning at the routine level, at the imitative level, or at 
the constructive level in each of these areas. For each of the 
areas a series of searching questions is presented as a basis 
on which a school may locate its program of civic education 
on a chart representing the eighteen categories. The technique 
presented in this volume is a helpful instrument for evaluation 
of student activities. 


Rating Scales.—For certain of the student activities, rating 
scales have been developed by H. C. McKown. These are in 
the form of stated objectives of the activity with an opportunity 
for estimating the achievement under a scale of values—‘‘No,” 

10 Educational Policies Commission, Learning the Ways of Democracy 
(Washington, D. C.: The National Education Association, 1940). 


11 Ibid., pp. 463-78. Separate reprints of this chapter may be purchased 
from the Educational Policies Commission. 
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“Little,” “Average,” “Much,” and “Great.” 1? The fact that 
the use of these rating scales calls for pupil judgment of the 
activities in which they have participated is one of their signifi- 
cant features. Of course, the sponsor and members of an ac- 
tivity can, themselves, devise an instrument for appraisal. The 
experience of developing such an instrument will call for an 
effective review of objectives and achievements and represent 
a worth-while educational experience in the process. 


Records of Observation.—Observation forms an important 
element in any appraisal. The anecdotal record is an instrument 
for guiding observation and eliminating subjective elements in 
its application. The important thing in using this method of 
recording observed behavior is to separate rigidly the factual 
description of what occurred from the interpretation of be- 
havior. 

An excellent statement as to what it means to “understand” 
a child is given in the volume, Helping Teachers Understand 
Children. 


We believe, in the first place, that teachers who understand children 
think of their behavior as being caused. ......... lese 


A. second characteristic of teachers who understand children is that 
they are able to accept all children emotionally, that they reject no child 
25r hopeless Qr НАУКУ i. coute va venter norme nnn eren hn 


Our third point is that teachers who understand children invariably 
recognize that each one is unique. .........ece cece e eee ere t 


We believe, in the fourth place, that the various sciences concerned 
with human growth and behavior have demonstrated that young people, 
during the several phases of their development, face a series of common 
geevelopmeutal tasks. Е кде dj majo Fro nin звод" . 


A fifth characteristic of understanding teachers is that they know 
the more important scientific facts that describe and explain the forces 
that regulate human growth, development, motivation, learning, and 
behavior. 


12 А sample rating scale will be found in Н. С. McKown, School Clubs 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., Inc., 1929), pp. 64-65, and in Assembly 
Auditorium Activities and Home Room Gu e, by the same author. 
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Finally, we believe that the understanding teacher habitually uses 
scientific methods in making judgments about any particular boy or 


Sociometric Techniques.—A. device found increasingly use- 
ful in understanding the relationships among the individuals 
composing a group is the sociometric test or sociogram. In its 
original form, this device was presented by Dr. Jacob Mor- 
eno.‘ In various modified forms it has been widely used in 
schools, summer camps, and social work groups. It has special 
values for appraising the achievement of social objectives in 
student activity. In using the sociometric test, the leader gives 
members of the group an opportunity to make a choice of 
friends, individuals with whom they would like to work, or 
associates in some other type of practical situation. Ordinarily, 
the number of favorable choices is limited to three and pupils 
are given an opportunity to indicate one or more people with 
whom they would rather not work. The results of these free 
choices are arranged on a chart to show the interrelationships 
of the group. From it the leader may discover what subgroups 
or cliques exist, what individuals are most frequently chosen, 
those rarely chosen, and those definitely rejected. On the basis 
of this information, leaders may be able to improve relation- 
ships within a group and to assist individuals who are isolated 
or neglected, by arranging situations which give them favorable 
opportunities for acceptance. There are some cautions to be 
observed in utilizing the results. Those who have not had 
experience with this technique would do well to familiarize 
themselves with descriptions of its application in practice. 


18 Commission on Teacher Education, Helping, Teachers Understand 
Children (Washington, D. C.: The American Council on Education, 1945), 
pp. 8-11. 

14Jacob Moreno, W/ho Shall Survive? (Washington, D. C.: Nervous 
and Mental Disease Publishing Co., 1934). i 

15 An excellent guide to the use of sociometrics is the pamphlet by Helen 
Hall Jennings, Sociometry in Group Relations (Washington, D. C.: The 
American Council on Education, 1948). The second half of Helping Teach- 
ers Understand Children. (op. cit.) presents a series of sociograms developed 
at successive periods for the same group and shows graphically the shifting 
patterns of group relationships. 
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Studies of “Group Dynamics."— Too frequently, sponsors 
are hazy about the outcomes they wish to achieve and, in par- 
ticular, the role of the adult leader in group activities. As a 
result, we find activity groups in which the supervision ranges 
all the way from a benevolent paternalism which denies pupils 
the opportunity of growth to a state of anarchy which makes 
regimentation a welcome change. Study of what happens to 
groups under different types of leadership will prove helpful in 
appraising the program in the light of the democratic objec- 
tives of American education. It may also throw a revealing—if 
sometimes embarrassing—spotlight on the activity of the adult 
leader. Perhaps the most significant studies of the relationship 
of leadership to group action are those conducted by the late 
Kurt Lewin and his associates.!? 


Other Aids to Evaluation.—The listing above by no means 
exhausts the number of techniques available to the individual 
sponsor or to the school staff in appraising the effectiveness of 
outcomes from the activity program. Among others which may 
be mentioned (but which space does not permit describing in 
detail) are follow-up studies of graduates and school leavers, 
guidance tests and inventories such as the well-known Mooney 
Problem Check List, records of interviews with group members, 
parents, or other adults, and case studies bringing together all 
significant information about individuals who present some 
problems in adjustment. The list may be augmented by the 
ingenuity of the sponsor who is concerned to know how well 
his program is really functioning and how the young people in 
his charge are developing. ^ 

In concluding this discussion, the authors wish to emphasize 
that evaluation of extracurricular outcomes is an inescapable 
responsibility of the school concerned to make its maximum 
contribution to the growth of young people through the activity 
program. While the enthusiastic support of pupils for various 


16 The point of view of these experimenters is presented effectively big 
article by Lewin, "The Dynamics of Group Action," Educational Leaders "i 
I (January, 1944), pp. 195-200 and in the issue of Journal of, Education’. 
Sociology for March, 1944. This entire issue, under the editorship of Char. 
D. Hendry, is devoted to the topic, "Leadership in a Democracy. 
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phases of student activities and the attention paid to them by 
serious students of secondary education are indicative of their 
importance, they are not conclusive evidence that the values 
claimed for activities have been achieved, nor do they give clear 
direction to efforts for improvement. It is important for spon- 
sors individually and the school as a whole to utilize the most 
effective means available in carrying on continuous evaluation 
of student activities as of other phases of the educational 
program. 
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Chapter 16 
A FINAL WORD* 


Student activities are here to stay. Whether considered defi- 
nitely as “extracurricular” or integrated closely with the total 
educational program of the school, clubs and publications and 
athletics will continue to enlist the enthusiasm of pupils and to 
contribute in varying measure to that growth in competence 
and maturity which is education. As pointed out in Chapter 1, 
we have passed through the stages of teacher opposition or in- 
difference and arrived at a general recognition of student activi- 
ties as an important area of educational experience for high 
school youth. The benefits of that experience are accepted as 
real, even though schools have all too rarely attempted accurate 
appraisal. 

The authors of this volume have made clear that they be- 
lieve that important educational values are to be found in the 
student activity program. They also have confidence that these 
values can be achieved. It would be unrealistic, however, to 
assume that, because activities have become popular in the sec- 
ondary school, the values accrue automatically. In actual prac- 
tice, the activity program has fallen short of the accomplish- 
ments hoped for by many of its advocates. In the preceding 
chapters attention has been called to a number of dangers and 
potential weaknesses. In particular, it has been pointed out in 
Chapter 15 that continuous evaluation is essential as an integral 
phase of the program. In this concluding chapter attention is 
directed to some of the more fundamental weaknesses in the 
administration of student activities, in the conviction that only 


1 Much of the material presented in this chapter appeared in the Harvard 
Educational Review for May, 1939, under the title “Extra-curricular Activ- 
ities Today: An Appraisal.” Acknowledgment is made to the Review for 
permission to republish. 
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by their frank recognition and by concerted efforts at their 
elimination can the inherent values of the activity program be 
realized, 


1. Many schools have adopted the forms of an activity pro- 
gram without any real understanding by teachers and pupils 
of the function it should perform, All too frequently activities 
have been introduced in slavish imitation of a successful pro- 
gram in a neighboring school without consideration of local 
conditions, the necessary preparation of teachers and pupils to 
participate intelligently, or the gradual development essential to 
healthy growth. The result has been “self-government” hastily 
introduced and as hastily abandoned, ambitious club programs 
which fell by their own weight, and homerooms which are 
merely administrative conveniences. In a state survey con- 
ducted several years ago, one of the authors had occasion to 
study the extracurricular programs of forty-two representative 
secondary schools, All of them had homerooms, but the only 
activity practiced in common was taking attendance! In one 
school the homeroom actually met four times a day—five min- 
utes in the morning to take attendance, three minutes at twelve 
o'clock to see that no one had escaped during the morning, five 
minutes at one o'clock to catch any laggards to the afternoon 
session, and a three-minute roundup at four o'clock. In these 
same forty-two schools, there was practically no intramural 
program and the only interscholastic sports were football, bas- 
ketball, and track, although the state boasts an all-year climate 
and its bathing beaches, tennis courts, and golf links are publi- 
cized by chambers of commerce. If even a small part of the 
values claimed for an activity program is to be achieved, one 
must constantly be asking the question “What is this activity 
for?” and organize the program in light of the answer. 


2. We have been dfraid of democracy. We have lacked 
faith in the ability of pupils to plan, to make intelligent deci- 
sions, and to accept responsibility. Too frequently student 
councils have been only thinly camouflaged agencies of admin- 
istrative domination or attempts to shift the onus of discipline 
to pupil shoulders. Some have been unwise experiments In 
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granting pupils freedom for which they were not prepared and 
responsibilities the student body was not ready to accept. The 
sound position here was clearly stated by Bertrand Russell in a 
thought-provoking address before the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals some years ago: “One who is to 
be a citizen of a democracy must be neither a slave nor a rebel.” 
It is not a question of student or faculty control but faculty and 
student partnership in administering that complex institution 
which is the modern school. 

This is the most crucial problem in the whole field of extra- 
curricular activities and the one in which we have failed most. 
We have been afraid of democracy. In our fear that pupils 
might make mistakes, we have not allowed them to make deci- 
sions. We have doubted their ability to choose leaders and 
have handpicked their leaders for them. Both pedagogical 
theory and our own experience should teach us that it is only 
by having the opportunity to make wrong decisions that pupils 
learn to make right ones; that it is only by the experience of 
choosing and having to stand by their choices that they acquire 
the ability to choose wisely. In a world where democracy is on 
the defensive and whole nations are schooled in servile obedi- 
ence to a self-appointed leader, the schools of America can 
have no more important obligation than giving pupils actual 
experience of shared responsibility for plans and decisions in 
the democratic way of life. 


3. Participation in the activities program has been limited 
to too few pupils, both through regulations denying oppor- 
tunity to pupils scholastically unsuccessful and through failure 
to provide for appropriate distribution. 1f the activity program 
is of the educational significance we have ascribed to it, it 1s 
as illogical to require a pupil to maintain passing grades in 
order to participate in activities as it would be to say to a pupil, 
“You may not take English; you failed in algebra last semes- 
ter.” It will be generally agreed that the formal curricula of 
most secondary schools do not adequately meet the needs of 
the increasing number of nonacademic pupils in attendance. 
For some pupils, the less formal activities of the extracurricu- 
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lum represent the only phase of school experience in which they 
may achieve success and satisfaction, To deny them this oppor- 
tunity is to refuse them the only real education the school 
affords for them. 

Even where we set no scholastic limitations, we too often 
allow a small number of the more capable—or more socially 
prominent—pupils to monopolize those opportunities available, 
A few years ago one of the authors had occasion to analyze 
the activities reported by seniors in a group of secondary school 
yearbooks. In one school which prides itself on an extensive 
activity program, it was evident that little attention had been 
given to the distribution of opportunity in this field. One 
senior was president of his class, captain of the football team, 
colonel in the R.O.T.C., and leading character in the senior 
play. He had held similar offices in his junior and sophomore 
years. In all, there were forty-two designations of one kind or 
another following his name in the school annual. In the same 
school there were twenty-six per cent of the senior class for 
whom nothing was found worthy of record! 

No thoughtful teacher can read Elmtown's Youth without 
the disturbing realization that to many pupils from “across 
the tracks” the extracurricular program of the school presents 
experiences as frustrating as the routine of the classroom. The 
studies of the Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program, 
referred to in previous chapters, present ample support for this 
conclusion. 


4. The competitive aspects of the program have been over- 
emphasized. The winning of contests has been allowed to 
overshadow more important outcomes. We have long been 
accustomed to a situation in athletics where undue attention has 
been concentrated on turning out winning teams. Some of the 
attendant dangers have been discussed in Chapter 9, In recent 
years we have seen the development of a wide range of state 
and national contests in other fields of school activity—speech, 
debating, dramatics, journalism, music, typewriting, and aca- 
demic subjects. Unquestionably the contest idea has stimulated 
interest in improved standards of performance and has broad- 
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ened the experience of those participating. There is little doubt, 
however, that the present overemphasis has resulted in excessive 
participation by a few and neglect of the educational needs of 
the less capable—those who need the experiences most. In 
some instances, the contest represents thinly disguised exploita- 
tion of pupils to enhance the reputation of a sponsor or a com- 
munity. Often the effort to equip competitors and to finance 
their attendance at state and national contests has taxed local 
resources and diverted funds which should have been available 
for extension of oportunities within the school. 

In support of the democratic way of life we need desperately 
to increase the tendencies and the opportunities for cooperation. 
As long as the need for winning is allowed to dominate the 
school’s activities, these opportunities will not be realized. This 
is not a problem which can be solved by the individual sponsor 
or the local school. Community pressure demands victories and 
professional advancement is often dependent on the record of 
contests won. The needed redirection of emphasis depends 
upon concerted action by those responsible for the conduct of 
activities. 


5. In some instances, national organizations developed to 
encourage а particular phase of the activity program have de- 
voted energy to promoting the organization and have lost sight 
of more inclusive objectives, The tendency of institutions is to 
become self-perpetuating. The result may be to crystallize the 
activity in question and to retard desirable developments in the 
activity program as a whole. At a time when we can observe 
some breaking down of the Chinese walls which isolate the 
subjects of the conventional curriculum it would be most un- 
fortunate for compartmentalization to be developed in the rela- 
tively new field of the extracurriculum. There are undoubted 
advantages to be gained from the leadership which state and 
national organizations may contribute. The touchstone by 
which their value may be measured is the extent to which they 
promote desirable pupil experiences within the individual school. 


6. Organizations representative of special groups in the 
community or engaged in promoting one роті of view on con- 
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troversial issues on which public opinion is divided are per- 
mitted in some instances to function as school organizations. 
This policy is in conflict with the obligation of the school to 
serve all pupils alike. Provisions for membership in school 
organizations should be such that all may qualify on equal 
terms. Organizations which deepen class lines or foster dis- 
crimination have no place in the democratic American second- 
ary school. This does not mean that the school should not 
cooperate with youth-serving organizations representative of 
various community groups. Its facilities may well be made 
available on equal footing to all such organizations where this 
does not interfere with school activities. Sponsorship by the 
school should be limited to those organizations representative 
of the entire community and under the direct control of the 
school and school personnel. 


7. The activity program has not been vitally related to the 
curriculum. Too frequently student activities are still consid- 
ered as "extra" by teachers, administrators, and the commu- 
nity. Only as they take their place as vital parts of the total 
educational experience of young people will their full values 
be achieved. So accepted, they add richness to the educational 
program as a whole. Sometimes they may serve to bring fresh 
air to a curriculum which has become stagnant. 


8. There has been no consistent effort to evaluate activities 
in terms of fundamental objectives. Activities have frequently 
originated with no clear aim in view and continued through 
force of inertia. The importance of appraisal on the part of 
all those concerned—pupils as well as teachers—has been dis- 
cussed at some length in Chapter 15, where some promising 
techniques have been presented. Unquestionably, the failure to 
take stock at frequent intervals and to consider accomplish- 
ments in the light of purposes to be served accounts for the 
weaknesses or shortcomings of many activity programs. 


9. Teacher-training institutions have failed to provide ap- 
propriate experiences for prospective teachers to prepare them 
for responsibilities in relation to student activities. We have 
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outlined majors in mathematics and English. We have pro- 
vided practice teaching in the various subject fields. Prepara- 
tion for the even more difficult duties of activity sponsorship 
has been entirely inadequate. Some progress has been made, 
especially in summer sessions, in the provision of courses deal- 
ing with the supervision of activities. There has been little 
opportunity for teachers in training to have actual responsi- 
bility for activity sponsorship under the guidance of experi- 
enced counselors. The philosophy that we learn to do by doing 
is certainly applicable here. 

At a recent meeting of a state principals association the 
committee on teacher training cited this as the most notable 
problem in a survey of the orientation of beginning teachers. 
They come well prepared in subject fields, but knowing little of 
the duties of a homeroom sponsor, the activities of a school 
club, or the function of the assembly. These responsibilities 
they have to learn by trial and error on the job. Probably this 
will always be true in some measure. A program of in-service 
training is a responsibility of the alert principal. His task will 
be rendered easier, however, as institutions for the preparation 
of teachers recognize the importance of giving prospective 
teachers meaningful experiences in this important phase of 
their future responsibilities. 


10. Duties in relation to the activity program have not re- 
ceived adequate recognition in considering the teacher s load. 
This has a great deal to do with explaining the lack of enthusi- 
asm and understanding on the part of some teachers. As we 
have come to realize that secondary school education is not 
something that can be kept within the four walls of a classroom 
or the strict confines of the daily schedule, it has been natural 
that ability to sponsor activities has been considered in select- 
ing teachers and that duties of sponsorship have been made a 
definite part of the teacher’s responsibility. Frequently, how- 
ever, the broadened conception of the school’s role has been 
accompanied by no recognition of the increased burden placed 


upon the teacher’s shoulders. This has been true both of school 


administrators and of the general public, which has come to 
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expect more service of the school while decreasing its support. 
The result has been an application of the “stretch-out” in edu- 
cation. It is not suggested that for every club sponsorship a 
class should be withdrawn from the teaching load. At the 
same time we must recognize and get the public to recognize 
the increased demands which are being made on the teacher's 
time and energy. The appropriate “teaching load” should be 
determined in the light of a realistic consideration of the 
teacher’s total contribution to the school. Intelligent leadership 
in the activity program is more—not less—difficult than tradi- 
tional lesson hearing. Only through appropriate recognition of 
the teacher’s varied duties are we likely to realize the maximum 
educational contribution of the activity program. 

The weaknesses which have been pointed out are serious 
and, unfortunately, all too common. Their elimination presents 
difficulties, but these are not insurmountable. Promising ex- 
periments in various schools are reported in earlier chapters. 
Descriptions of many other programs (whose inclusion space 
did not permit) have been submitted to the authors. Particu- 
larly encouraging in these are evidences of increased participa- 
tion of pupils in planning, of closer coordination of student ac- 
tivities with the educational program as a whole, and of bridges 
linking the school to the community. It is through constant ex- 
perimentation and appraisal in terms of values sought that 
weaknesses in the activity program will be corrected and further 
Progress made, In these, the local school is the laboratory. The 
future of student activities rests with teachers and administra- 
tors who are concerned to enrich the educational program of 
the secondary school for all youth. To that enrichment, student 
activities have a significant contribution to make. 
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